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EDWARD IRVING 

[Chejne Row, Autumn iS66] 

Edward Irving died tliirt}’’-t\Yo 5’ears ago (Decem- 
ber 1S34), m tire first months of our adventurous 
settlement here , tlie memor}>- of him is still clear 
and vivid witli me, m all points, — tliat of his first 
and onl}'- visit to us in tins House, in tins room, just 
before leaving for Glasgow (October^ 1S34), vvdnch 
v\ as tlie last we saw of him, is still as fresh as if it 
had been j^'esterda}’’ , — and lie has a solemn, massiv^ 
sad and even pitiable, tliough not much blamable, or 
in heart cva blamable, and to me always dear and 
most friendl}^ aspect, in tliose vacant Kingdoms of 
tlie Past He was scornfully forgotten at the time 
of Ins deatli , having indeed sunk a good w hile 
before out of the notice of tlie more intelligent 
classes There has since been and now is, in tlie 
new tlieological generation, a kind of revival of him, 
on ratlicr vveak and questionable terms, sentimental 
mainljj-, and grounded on no reallj’’ correct know- 
ledge or insiglit , vv Inch, how cv er, seems to bespeak 

^ It mu*:! ln\ e been before October, for Irving hid ilreidi set out 
onlusjQumci to Glisgow cirl\ in September 
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some continuance of ^ague remembrance, for a good 
uhile \et, by that class of people and the many that 
hang by them — Being very solitarj’’, and e's.cept for 
con\crse with the Spints of my Vanished Ones, \erj’' 
idle in these hours and days, I have bethought me 
of throwing down (tlie more rapidly the bcttci') 
something of my recollections of tins to me Aery 
memorable man , in hopes they may by possibility 
be w orth something bj -and-by to some, — not w orth 
less than nothing to anybodj (\nz, not true and 
candid according to my best thoughts), jf I can help 
It PLrgavnis, therefore , — and be a great deal 
j .. fit!, if } ou please ' 

The livings, Edward's father and uncles, Ined 
all V ithin a few miles of mj natne place, and were 
of in) leathers acquaintance. Two of the uncles, 
whose little Farm -establishments lay close upon 
Ecclcfcclian, were of his familiars, and became mine 
mo'c or Ics^, cspccialh one of them (“ George of 
llog^ulc") V ho was further a co-rcligionist of ours 
(v “ t) Scccdcr,” not a “ Kirkman,” as the other 
was) Thc\ were all chccrfullv quiet, rational and 
honc-v* people of a good-natured and prudent turn, 
'-mailing of what might be called a kindly 
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successfully diligent in his affairs (no bad proof of 
" intellect ” in some shape), tliough otlienvise a most 
taciturn, dull, and almost stupid -looking man, I 
remember this other fact, that he had one of tlie 
largest heads in the district, and that my Father, 
he, and a clever and original Dr Little, their neigh- 
bour, never could be fitted in a Hat-shop of tlie 
village, but had always to send tlieir measure to 
Dumfries to a Hat-maker theie Whether George 
had a round head or a long I do not recollect 
There was a fine little spice of innocent, faint, but 
genuine and kindly banter in him, now and tlien 
Otherwise I recollect him only as heav}'^, hebetated, 
eldeily or old, and more inclined to quiescence and 
silence tlian to talk of or care about anytliing ex- 
terior to his own inteiests temporal or spiritual 

Gavin, Edward’s Fatlier (name pronounced Ga-yin 
= Guyon, as Edward once remarked to me), a tallish 
man, of lUgged countenance, which broke out oftenest 
into some innocent fleer of meriiment, or readiness 
to be meir)?-, when you addicssed him, was a prudent, 
honest-hearted, rational person, but made no pre- 
tension to superior gifts of mind , though he too 
perhaps may have had such in the undeveloped 
form, — tlius, on ending his apprenticeship, or b)'- 
some other lucky opportunity, he had formed a 
detcimination of seeing a little of England in tlie 
first place , and actually got mounted on a stout pon}'-, 
accoutrements succinctly complete (road-money “ in a 
belt round his own body ”) , and rode, and wandered 
at his vill, deliberate southward, I tliink for about 
SIX weeks , as far as Wiltshire at least, for I ha\ e 
hcaid him speak of Devizes, " 77/t- Dexizes” he 
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called It, as one of his halting-places What his 
precise amount of profit from this was, I know not 
at all , but It bespeaks something ingenuous and 
ad\cnturous in the young man He was by craft a 
Tanner, had settled in Annan, soon began to be 
prosperous, wedded well, and continued all his life 
there He w as among the younger of those brothers , 
but ■was clearly the head of them, and indeed had 
been the making of the principal two, George and 
John, whom w'c knew Gavin was Bailie in Annan, 
when the furious Election sung by Bums (‘There 
were fne carlins in the South/ — five burghs, namely) 
took place , Gavin voted the right way (Duke of 
Queensberrj''s way), and got for his two brothers, 
each the lease of a snug Queensberry Farm, which 
grew ever the snugger, as dissolute " Old Q " de- 
\ eloped himself more and more into a cynical egoist, 
sensualist, and hater of his ne\t heir (the Buccleuch, 
not a Douglas but a Scott, who now' holds botli 
Dill edoins) a stor)' well known over Scotland, and 
of altogether luelj interest m Annandale (w'here it 
meant “ cntail-lcascs ” and large sums of money) 
during scicral jears of mj youtli 

Tht'^e people, “the Queensberry Farmers,” seem 
to me to ha\c been tlic happiest set of Yeomen I 
e\Lr came to sec , not only because they sat easy as 
to rent but because thej I mio fully Jtoio to sit so, 
and were pious modest, thrift} men, who neither fell 
into la; tprd relaxation of diligence, nor were stung 
b\ an\ madne-s of ambition , but faithfully con- 
titui' ! to turn all their bits of worldl} success into 
r f p-ufit for <oul and bod} Thc} disappeared (in 
th I aw-^uii) fifie sears ago 1 base seen 
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\arious kinds of Farmers, culhvated, monied, scien- 
tific etc etc. , but as desirable a set, not since. 

Gavin had marned u ell, perhaps ratlier abo\ e his 
rank , a tall, black-e3'ed handsome uoman. Sister of 
certain Lowdiers in that neighbourhood, uho did 
most of tlie inconsiderable Corn-trade of tliose parts, 
and ucrc considered a stift-necked faithful kind of 
people, apter to do tlian to speak, — onginall}* from 
Cumberland, I bclie\e. For her own share, the 
iMother of Edu*ard Indng had much of fluent speech 
m her, and of management , thnft}-, assiduous, u ise, 
if someu hat fuss}’ , for the rest, an excellent house- 
mother, I believe, full of afifection and tender anxiet)' 
for her cluldren and husband By degrees she had 
developed tlie modest prosperit>* of her houseliold 
into sometlung of decidedlj* " genteel ” (Annan " gen- 
tility’'), and, hanng left the rest of the Imng 
kindred to tlieir rustic sohdifaes, had probably but 
little practical familiarit}' witli most of them, though 
ne\ er any quarrel or estrangement tliat I heard of 
her Ga^^n was never careful of genbht}*, a room}* 
simphcit}’- and freedom (as of a man in dressing- 
gown) his cluef aim , in my time, he seemed mostly 
to lounge about , supenntended his tanning onh* 
from afar, and at lengtli gai-e it up altogetlier There 
w ere four otlier Brothers, tliree of them small farmers 
(tlie two eldest near Ecclefechan, and known to me), 
and a fourtli who followed some cattle-traffic m 
Annan, and w*as well esteemed there for his honest 
simple ways No Sister of tlieirs did I ever hear 
of, nor what tlieir father had been, — some honest 
little farmer, he too, I conclude. 

Their mother, Edward Ining’s aged grandmother. 
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I well remember to ha\e seen, once, perhaps twice, 
at her son George’s fireside , a good old woman, 
half in dotage, and the onl}'^ creature I e\er saw^ 
spinning w ith a disiaff and no other apparatus but 
tow or wool — All these In mgs were of blond or 
e\en of red complexion , red hair a pre\’aihng or 
sole colour in se\eral of their families Gavin was 
himself reddish, or at least sandj -blond , but all his 
children had beautifully coal-black hair, — except one 
girl, the youngest of the set but tw o, w ho was carroty 
like her cousins. The brunette hlother, wath her 
swift black ejes, had pre\-ailed so far Enough now 
for the gencalog) , superabundantly enough [Stop 
for the daj, 14/// Scficiiibcr\ 

One of the circumstances of Irving’s bojhood 
ought not to be neglected bj his Biographers tlie 
remarkable schoolmaster he had “ Old Adam 
Hope,’ perhaps not \ct fiftj in In mg’s time, was 
all along a notabilitj in Annan \\ hat had been 
hi-" specific histor) or cmploj ment before this of 
^choo'inastcnng, I do not know , nor was he ever 
mv schoolmaster, except incidentalK for a few weeks, 
once or twice, as substitute for some absentee who 
had the office but I can remember reading in 
.“if U nt \ ith him, on one such occasion, and how 
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barc-hcadcd, hands usuall} crossed oxer back, and 
\iith his eflcctuc Icathci strap (“ as he called 
it, not Airofi, for it was not s/if at all) hanging ready 
oxer his thumb, if requisite anx where In my time, 
he had a couple of his front teeth quite black , 
w Inch XX ere x erj* x isible, as his mouth usually xx ore 
a settled humanelx -contemptuous grin, “ Nothing 
to be expected from j Pit, or from those } on 
come of, ye little w helps , but xx c must get from 
X ou the 7>rst jmu hax e, and not complain of anx - 
thing ” this XX as xxhat the gnn seemed to saj' , but 
the black teeth {jtf-hhii.l, for he chewed tobacco 
also, to a slight extent, ncxer spitting) xxere alwaj*s 
mx'stcnous to me, — till at length I found the}- xxere 
of cork, the product of Adam’s fnigal penknife, and 
could be rcmox'cd at pleasure He xxas a man 
humanel}- contemptuous of the xx'orld , and x-alucd 
“ suffrages ” at a most loxx figure, in comparison , — 
I should judge, an extremely proud man For tlie 
rest, an inexorable logician , a Calxunist at all points, 
and Burgher Scotch Seceder to the backbone. He 
had xxntten a tinx Englts/' Giaiinnar latterlx (after 
Irx-ing’s time, and before mine), xxhich xxas a xerx* 
compact, lucid and complete little Piece , and x\ as 
regarded by the natix^cs, cspeciallx* the j oung natix es 
xxho had to learn from it, xxith a certain axxe, the 
feat of Autliorship m print being then somewhat 
stupendous, and hex ond example in those parts 
He did not kiioxx x'crx- much, though still a good 
something, Grcometry (of Euclid), Latin, Arithmetic, 
English Syntax , but xx hat he did profess or imagine 
himself to knoxx, he knexx in cxerx" fibre and to the 
xerx' bottom IMore rigorously solid teacher of the 
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young idea, so far as he could carry it, you might 
ha\c searched for through the world in vain Self- 
delusion, half- knowledge, sham instead of reality, 
could not get existed in his presence. He had a 
Socratic v ay with him , would accept the poor 
hapless pupil’s half-knowledge, or plausible sham of 
knowledge, with a kind of welcome, “ Hin, hin, fcs , ” 
then gently enough begin a chain of inquiries more 
and more surprising to the poor pupil, till he had 
reduced him to zero, to mere non plus ultra, and the 
dismal perception that his sham of knowledge had 
been flat misknowledge with a spice of dishonesty 
added This i\as what he called “making a boy 
fast" For the poor boy had to sit in his place, 
under arrest all day, or day after day, meditating 
tliosc dismal new -revealed facts, and beating in- 
clTcctually his poor brains for some solution of the 
mjsterj’, and feasible road out He might apply 
again at pleasure , “ I have made it out. Sir ” but 
if again found self-deluded, wanting, it ivas only a 
new padlock to those fastenings of his They ivere 
\cr> miserable to the poor penitent, or impenitent, 
w retch 

I remember my Father's once describing to us, 
a call he Ind made on Hope, during the mid-day 
hour of intciaal , whom he found reading or writing 
some'hmg not having cared to lock the door and go 
home , “ V ith three or four bits of boys sitting 
pn mcr made fast “ in different parts of the 
ro mi , nll^ pcrfectlj miserable, each w ith a rim of 
In'-cl vor', ed out round his c> e-sockets” (the cficct 

knucl-les rather dirt})' 
V' 1 1 tl ough not cat-like of temper or intention, 
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had a kind of cat-pleasurc in sun^eyjng and playing 
\Mtli these capti\e mice, — which w^as to turn out so 
beneficial wntlial He did not much use tlie leatlier 
strap, I believe, tliough it alw a5’s dangled ready , 
but contented himself wutli tlicse spintual agonies 
of “making fast,” instead He was a praise and 
glor}'^ to w ell-doing bo3’^s , a beneficent terror to tlie 
ill-doing or dishonest- blockhead sort , — and did 
what w'as in his power to rduu (or educate) and 
make ar ailable tlie net amount of facult}’- disco\ erable 
in each, and separate firmlj’^ tlie known from tlie 
unknowTi or misknowm m tliose j^oung heads On 
Ining, who alwa5's spoke of him with mirtliful 
affection, he had produced quietlj'- not a little effect , 
prepared him well for his triumphs in Geometrj’- 
and Labn, at College , — and, tlirough life, you 
could alwaj's notice, overhung bj’’ sucli strange 
drapenes, and huge superstructures so foreign to it, 
sometlimg of that old pnmeval basis of ngorous 
logic and cleai articulation laid for him in boyhood 
by old Adam Hope, Old Adam indeed, if you 
know tlie Annanites and lum, wall be curiousl}’- 
found Ausible tliere to this day, an argumentative, 
clear-headed, sound-hearted, if ratlier conceited and 
contentious set of people, more giren to intellectual 
pursuits than some of tlieir neighbours I consider 
Adam an original, mentonous kind of man , and 
regret to think tliat his sphere was so limited In 
m3- 3oungest 5 ears his brown, quietl3^-se\ere face 
M'as familiar to me in Ecclcfeclian iMeehng-house 
(m3- \enerable j\Ir Johnston’s hearer on Sundar-s, 
as will be afterwards noted") , 3-ounger luidrcd, 
cousins of his, excellent honest people, I ha^e since 
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met (David Hope, Merchant in Glasgow, William 
Hope, Scholar in Edinburgh, etc) , and one tall 
straight old Uncle of his, very clean always, brown 
as mahogany and with a head white as snow, I 
remember ^ erj' clearly as the picture of gravity and 
pious seriousness in that poor Ecclefechan Place 
of Worship, — concerning whom I will report one 
anecdote, and so end Old David Hope, that was 
his name, lived on a little farm close by Solway 
Shore, a mile or t\\ o east of Annan A wet countr}'-, 
with late hancsts, which (as in this year 1866) are 
sometimes incredibly difficult to save Ten days 
continuously pounng , then a day, perhaps two days, 
of drought, part of them it may be of roaring wind, 
— during which the moments are golden for you 
(and perhaps you had better work all night), as 
prcscnlh there will be deluges again David’s stuff, 
one such morning, was all standing dr}'^ again, ready 
to be sa\cd still, if he stood to it, which was much 
his intention Breakfast (w'holesome hasty porridge) 
was soon o\er , and next in course came family 
w orship, w hat they call " Taking the Book ” (or Books, 
It taking vour Bibks, Psalm and Chapter always 
part of the seiaicc) Da\id was putting on his 
spectacles, r\hcn somebody rushed in, “Such a 
rapnu' wind risen, will drne the stools (shocks) 
into tiic sea if let alone'” “Wind?” answered 
Do.id “Wind canna get ae straw that has been 
apiKmited mine, s,t dov n, and let us worship 
W.r (that rides m the whirlwind)' — There is a 
I ii i, (1 civi-'rn V Inch Britain used to haac, aery 
‘t rr.'U from the millionaire Hebrevs, Rothschild 
IS climber , iJcmoitlnnic Disraelis, and inspired 
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young Goschens, and their “ unexampled prosperity 
Weep, Britain, if these latter arc among the honour- 
able you now have • — 

One other circumstance that peculiarly deserves 
note in Irvnng’s young life, and perhaps the only 
other one, is also * connected with Adam Hope 
Irving’s young religion Annandalc was not an 
irreligious country, — tliough Annan itself (owing to 
a drunken Clerg^mian, and the logical habits tliey 
cultivated) was more given to sceptical free-thinking 
than other places , — the greatly prevailing fashion 
was, a decent form of devoutness, and pious theoretic- 
all}'’ anxious legard for things Sacred , in all which 
the Irving Household stood fairly on a level with its 
neighbours, or perhaps above most of them They 
went duly to Kirk, strove still to tolerate and 
almost to respect their unfortunate Minister (who 
had succeeded a fatlier greatly esteemed in that 
office, and was a man of gifts himself, and of much 
good-nature, though so far gone astray), nothing of 
profane, I believe, or of tlie least tendency tliat way, 
was usually seen, or would have been suffered witl\- 
out protest and grave rebuke in Irving’s environment 
near or remote At the same time this otlier fact 
was visible enough, if you examined “ A man who 
awoke to tlie belief that he actually had a soul to 
be saved or lost was apt to be found among tlie 
Dissenting people, and to have given up attendance 
on the Kirk ” It was ungenteel for him to attend 
the hlccting-house , but he found it to be altogetlier 
salutary’- This was tlie case throughout, in Inung’s 
distnct and mine, — as I had remarked for myself, 
nobody teaching me, at an carlj'- penod of my inves- 
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tigations into men and things I concluded it would 
be generally so over Scotland , but found when I 
went north, to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Fife, etc, that it 
was not, or by no means so perceptibly was For 
the rest, all Dissent m Scotland is merely a stncter 
adherence to the National Kirk in all points , and 
the then Dissenterage is definable to modems simply 
as a “ Ficc Kirk making no noise.” It had quietly 
(about 1 740), after much haggle and remonstrance, 

“ seceded,” or w alked out of its stipends, officialities, 
and dignities, greatly to the mute sorrow of religious 
Scotland , and was still, in a strict manner, on the 
united voluntai^’ principle, preaching to the people 
vhat of best and sacredest it could Not that there 
V as not something of ngour, of sev erity , a lean- 
mindcd controversial spint among certain brethren, 
(mo'stl) of the laitj,I think), “ narrow -nebs ” (nar- 
row of ni b, \c of nose or bill) as the outsiders 
called them , of flowcrage, or free harmonious 
bcautj, there could not well be much in this system 
but rcill} , except on stated occasions (annual fast- 
di}, for instance, when )ou were reminded that "a 
tcstimonv had been lifted up," which were now 
the bearers of), there was little, almost no talk, 
cspccialK no preaching at all about “ patronage,” or 
■^tcular cniuroversj , but all turned on the weightier 
and univcr-al matters of the I^w, and was con- 
'krabU entitled to say for itself, “ Hear, all men ” 
\ erv vencralilc arc thoic old Seceder Clcrgj to me, 
n - ' V hen I !o ik back on them Most of the chief 
urev amon them, in Irving’s time and mine, were 
in o' 1 rren Men so hi e \ hat one might call 
' ’MU'' 1 vangchsM m modern vesture, and Poor 
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Scholars and Gentlemen of Christ,” I have nowhere 
met with in i\Ionasterics 01 Churches, among Pro- 
testant or Papal Clcrg}% m any country of tlie 
world — All this is altered utterly at present, I 
giicve to say, and gone to as good as nothing or 
worse It began to alter just about that period, 
on tlie death of tliose old hoaiy Heads , and has 
gone on vith inci casing vclocit}'- ever since Ir\nng 
and I were piobablj' among the last pioducts it 
delivered before gliding off, and then rushing off, 
into sclf-consciousncss, arrogancj', insincerity, jangle 
and ^allga^t}'■, which I fear are now'^ verj'^ much the 
definition of it Iiwing’s concern wnth the matter 
had been as follow'S , biicf, but I behe\e ineflTaceablc 
through life 

Adam Hope w'as a rigid Seceder, as all his km 
and connections w'cre , and m and about Annan, 
equally rigid some of them, less rigid others, W’^ere 
a considerable number of such, — wdio indeed, some 
few'^ j'^cars hence, combined themselves into an 
“Annan Burghei Congregation,” and set up a 
Meeting-house and Minister of their owm For 
the present tliey had none, noi had thought of 
such a thing , venerable “Mr Johnston” of Eccle- 
fcchan, six miles off, w'as tlieir only Minister , and 
to him, duly on Sundaj’’, Adam and a select gioup 
w'cre in the habit of pilgriming for Sermon Less 
zealous brethren would perhaps preteimit in bad 
w'eathcr , but I suppose it had to be verj'- bad wdien 
Adam and most of his group failed to appear The 
distance, a six miles twice, w'as notliing singular in 
their case , one family, wdiose streaming plaids, hung 
up to drip, I lemembcr to ha\e noticed one w'et 
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Sundaj , pious Scotch weavers, settled near Carlisle, 

I uas told, — vcre in the habit of walking fifteen 
miles t\\ ICC for their Sermon, since it v as not to be 
had nearer A curious phasis of things , — quite 
\anishcd now, with whatever of divine and good 
was m it, and whate\er of merely human and not 
so good From reflection of his own, aided no 
doubt, or perhaps awakened by study of Adam 
Hope and his example (for I think there would not 
be direct speech or persuasion from Adam in such 
a matter), the boy Edward joined himself to Adam's 
pilgnming group, and regularly trotted by their side 
to Ecclefechan for Sermon, listening, and occasionally 
joining in their pious discourse thither and back 
11c might be then in his tenth year , distinguished 
hitherto, both his elder brother John and he, by their 
wild lo\e of sport, as well as readiness in school 
lessons John had quite refused this Ecclefechan 
ad\cnUire, and no doubt done what he could to 
prc\ ent It , for father and mother looked on it, like- 
V ISC, with dubious or disappro\ing eye, “Why run 
into these ultra courses, sirrah?” — and Edward had 
no furtherance in it except from within How' long 
he persisted I do not 1 now Possibly a year or two, — 
or occa'^ionallj , almost till he went to College I 
ln\c heard him speak of the thing long afterwards, — 
in a gciiialh mirthful w.aj , well recognising what a 
fmta'tie, pitifulU pedantic, and scno-ndiculous set 
tiu'c road-companions of his mostly were I mjsclf 
re' It ib-.r tv o of them, v ho v ere bj no means 
I I c to me “V uhie Drummond, ’ a little man with 
1 ournful , ( /''L-cjC', a tailor 1 almost think, and 
h- b!ici!r-l (Ju tt L / a ricl cU stocking- 
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weaveij with piotruding chin and one leg too short 
for tlie other short one, who seemed to me an 
abundantly solemn, and much too infallible and 
captious little fellow. Edward threw me off, witli 
gusto, outline likenesses of tliese among the otliers , 
and we laughed Ireartily without malice Edward’s 
religion in after years, though it ran always in the 
blood and life of him, was never shrieky or narrow , 
but even m his last times witli their miserable 
troubles and confusions spoke always with a sonor- 
ous deep tone, like tlie voice of a man, frank and 
sincere, addressing men To tlie last, or almost to 
the - last, I could occasionally raise a genial old 
Annandale laugh out of him , which is now pathetic 
to me to lemember 

I will saj' no more of Irving’s boyhood He 
must have sat, often enough, in Ecclefechan Meeting- 
house along with me, but I never noticed or knew , 
and had not indeed heard of him till I went to 
Annan School (iSo6, a new “Academy” forsooth, 
with Adam Hope for “ English Master”), and Innng, 
perhaps two 3 ears before, had left for College I 
must bid adieu, also, to tliat pool Temple of m}’- 
Childhood , to me more sacred at this moment than 
perhaps tlie biggest Catliedral then extant could 
have been Rude, rustic, bare, no Temple in tlie 
world was more so , — but there were sacred lam- 
bencies, tongues of authentic flame from Heaven, 
vliich kindled what was best in one, what has not 
yet gone out Strangcl}'- vivid to me some tw eh e 
or tw'ent}’’ of those old faces whom I used to see 
ever}’- Sunda}'- , w hose names, emploj ments, precise 
dwelling-places, I nc\cr knew , but whose portraits 
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are yet clear to me as m a mirror, — their heavy- 
laden, patient, ever-attentive faces , fallen solitary, 
most of them, children all away, wife away for ever 
(or It might be wife still there , one such case I well 
remember, wife constant like a shadow and grown 
\ crj’- like her old man) , the thrifty, cleanly poverty 
of tlicse good people , their well-saved old coarse 
clothes (jailed waistcoats down to mid -thigh, a 
fashion quite dead twenty years before) all this I 
occasionally sec as with eyes, — sivty or sixty-five 
>ears off, — and hear the verj’’ voice of my Mother 
upon it, whom sometimes I w'ould be questioning 
about these persons of the drama, and endeavouring 
to describe and identify them to her, for that purpose 
Oh, c\ er-miraculous Time, O Death, O Life ! 


Probably it w'as in 1808, April or May, after 
College time, that I first saw Ir\'ing I had got 
o\cr my worst miseries in tliat doleful and hateful 
“Academy" life of mine (which lasted three years 
in all) , had begun, in spiic of precept, to strike 
about me, to defend myself by hand and voice had 
made some comradeship with one or two of my age, 
and was reasonably becoming alne in the place and 
Its interests — I remember to have felt some human 
ciinositj and satisfaction, when the noted Edward 
Itamg, English -master Hope escorting, introduced 
himself in our Latin Class-room, one bright forenoon 


' C'lljlr \W1 c, m iS&O '• MjthicAll) tme !■; \\hat Sartor sij-s of 
' M! m-, Tilrrtlnlfoftlictrullu Utrjpcaknblc is the damage 

^ " ' 1 1 gu o_t of tho c coat t unguidcd t}Taiinou5 cubs, 

_ > hd 1 t \ .'Id tlcm and gut Wrote for suot c as 

' I 1 M' ’ rt. in lut great Ijic of \^c ct an I of m> best mlcrcsls, 
V’ W ! ! i-igrudcrtlj firl iddcn me to do ’ 
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that time totally non -extant to me) , for the one 
particular I clearly recollect was something from 
Irinng about new doctrines, by somebody (doubtless 
Leslie), “concerning the circle,” nhich last word 
he pronounced “ cirri//,” with a certain pi eciosity, 
nhichnas noticeable slightly in other parts of his 
behanour Shortly after this of “ circul,” he court- 
eously (had been \ery courteous all the time, and 
unassuming in the main), made his bow , and the 
interview melted instantly away For seven years I 
don't remember to have seen Irving’s face again 

Sc\en years come and gone, — it was now' the 
winter of 1S15, — I had myself been m Edinburgh 
College , and abo\ c a > ear ago had duly quitted it , 
had got (by competition at Dumfries, summer 1814) 
to be “ Mathematical Master ” in Annan Academj , 
with some potential outlook on Dninity as ultima- 
tum (a rural " Dn imtj Student,” \ isiting Edinburgh 
for a few dajs each jear, and "delnenng” certain 
“ Discourses ,” six jears of that would bnng you to 
the Church-^r7/<, as four jears of continuous “ Divinitj' 
Hall" would, — unluck} onl}' tliat, in m} case, I 
had never had the least cntiiusiasm for the business, 
and there were even grave prohibitive doubts more 
anti more rising ahead) both branches of my situa- 
tion flatl} contradictor} to all ideals or w ishes of 
mine , cspcciallv the Annan one, as the closely 
actual and the dail} and hourly pressing on me, 

V htlc t!ic other lav theoretic, still well ahead, and 
p^rhap3 avoidable. One attraction, one only, there 

V V- m nv Annan business I was supporting m}self 

c LI ‘■a’ in ' some few pounds of m} poor £.<00 or 
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£10 annually, against a rainy day), and not a 
burden to my cvcr-gcncrous Father any more , but 
in all other points of view, I was abundantly lone- 
some, uncomfortable and out of place there Didn’t 
go and \ isit the people there (“ ought to have pushed 
myself m a little, and sought or silently vruitcd 
invitations,” such theu form of social politeness, — 
V Inch I was far too shy and proud to be able for) , 
had the character of morose, dissocial, etc etc. , — in 
short, thoroughly detested my function and position, 
though understood to be honestl}'- doing the duties 
of it , and held for solacement and company to tlie 
few Books I could command, and an accidental 
friend or two I had in the neighbourhood (Mr 
Church of Hitchill, and his wife. Rev Henry Duncan 
of Ruthwell, and ditto, these were tlie two bright 
and brightest houses for me , my tlianks to tliem, 
now and always ') — As to my Schoolmaster function 
it was never said I vitsdid it much (“ a clear and 
correct ” expositor and enforcer) but from the first, 
especially with such adjuncts, I disliked it, and by 
swift degiees grew to hate it more and more Some 
four years, in all, I had of it, two in Annan, two 
in Kirkcaldy (under much improved soaal accom- 
paniments) , — and at the end, my solitary desperate 
conclusion was fixed, That I, for my own part, 
would prefer to perish in the ditch, if necessary, 
rather than continue living by such a trade — and 
peremptorily gave up accordingly This long 
preface will sen'^e to explain the small passage of 
collision that occurred between Irving and me on 
our first meeting in this world 

I had heard much of Irving all along, how 
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distinguished in studies, how splendidly successful 
as Teacher, hou two Professors had sent him out to 
Haddington, and how his new Academy and new 
methods were illuminating and astonishing every- 
thing there (alas I there was one little Pupil he had 
there, uith her prettiest little pcnna, pcniice" from 
under the table, and “let me be a boy, too, Papa'”^ — 
uho was to be of endless moment, and alone was of 
any moment to me m all that 1 ) — I don’t remember 
any malicious enry w'hatever towards this great 
Irving of the distance for his greatness in study 
and learning 1 certainly might have had a tendency, 
hadn’t I struggled against it, and tried to make it 
emulation, “ Do the like, do thou the like under 
difficulties I ’’ As to his Schoolmaster success, I 
cared little about that, and easily flung that out 
[when] it came across me. But naturally all this 
bctrumpcting of Irving to me (in which I could 
sometimes trace some touch of malice to myself) 
had not awakened in me any love tow^ards this 
\ ictonous man “ tch gonutc thm',' as the Germans 
phrase it , but in all strictness nothing moic 

About Christmas time, 1815, I had gone with 
great pleasure to sec Edinburgh again, and read in 
Divinitj Hall a Latin Discourse {^'Exegesis they 
call It there) on the question, " Num dcttir Rchgto 
vatnrnhs?" It was the second, and proved to be 
the last, of mj performances on that theatre , my 
first, an English Sermon on the words, “Before I 
V a'^ ifflictcd I V ent astraj . but now etc , a v cry 
\ cal and flov er> 'cntimental Piece, had been 
arheved in I Si}, prior to or few months after 

, 1 1 p 73„ 
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Irons !; '“' °'' "com , “'■ ®'"ccrcl '’"d '' '"to 

o& Crs ^ < tr"" '" 

'Wndf ' "'rf nco ■■""* ''■•icf d M ‘■’^'' ^ 1:J '‘ “'""c 
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^^nain M ^ had ^ 
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\Yaugh senior, and even of W augh junior, there 
might be considerable gossiping and quizzical de- 
tailing, they failed not to rise norv and then, 
especially Waugh semor d,d not, between Irving 
and me, alvays vith heart}* ha-ha’s, and the finest 
recognition on In-mg’s part when vre came to be 
companions afterwards — ^but hither am I runmng 
with so interminable a preface to one of the smallest 
inadents conce vable ' 

I 1 as sitting in Waugh jumor’s that evening, 
not too •vigorously conversing, nhen Waugh’s door 
\cnt open , ard there stept-in Ir\*ing and one Xichol, 
a Mathematical Teacher in Edmburgh, an intimate 
of his, a shrewd, merr}, and \ei}* social land of 
oerson (vhom I did not then know, except b} 
name). Inirg was Ovcr, doubtless, from Kirkcaldy 
0*1 bis bolicays , and had probably been dming 
V ith KiChoL The part}* *"'as duly welcomed , to 
m\se’^ rot unwc’ come, though some'^hat alarming 
X'cbo’, I perce \cd, might be by some three or four 
icars the clcest of us, a sharp man, -with bps rather 
qc’zz call} c’ose , I r as bj some three or four } ears 
t^- , Ov.ngcs* , a-’d here was Tnsmegistus Imng a 
’’■':‘’0''0^s ba='^a', wc le poor I was so much the 
't cn-e. The cwnc'-at-on, n a ninate or two, 
berrmc cu vC ^occ ai anc mi nn'wi''hr£' se^f tne 

cwt'C o'" t I ig c'-ccti-g upon me a vhole 

‘C'c abo-‘ .ir^an matters social or 

c *”0 , c*" h ch I me*- i tt e, and nad 

0 1 - spea though I stro e po iteiy 

j " m:: '•ct ^at I co_ d In trc good Im-’g 

1' i^-a ^ ro' —as trcrc ,n hum, I am 
' gi * ~t •'ct.o- to hu"t me or be 
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t5'rannous to me (far the reverse his mood, at all 
times, towards all men !) — but tliere was, I conjecture, 
sometliing of conscious unquestionable superiority, 
of careless natural dc haut cii bas^ which fietted on 
me, and which might be rendering my answers more 
and more succinct Nay, my small knowledge itself 
was failing , and I had, more than once, on certain 

points (as " Has Mrs got a baby ? Is it son 

or daughter?” and the like) to answer candidly, "I 
don’t know” I tlimk three or two such answers 
to such questions had followed in succession, when 
Irving, feeling uneasy, and m a dim manner tliat the 
game was going wrong, answered in gruffish yet not 
ill-natured tone “You seem to know notliing'” 
To which I, with prompt emphasis, somewhat 
provoked, replied, “Sir, by what nght do j^ou try 
my knowledge in this way? Are you grand in- 
quisitor, or have you autlionty to question people, 
and cross-question, at discretion? I have had no 
interest to inform myself about the birtlis m Annan , 
and care not if tlie process of birtli and generation 
there should cease and determine altogether ! ” — " A 
bad example that,” cried Nichol, breaking into 
laughter “that would never do for me” (a fellow 
that needs pupils)* And laughed heartily, joined 
by Waugh, by perhaps In'ing himself in a sort , — 
so tliat tlie thing passed off more smootlily 
tlian might have been expected , tliough Innng of 
course felt a little hurt , and I think did not alto- 
gether hide it from me, while the intenuew still 
lasted, which vas only a short while This was my 
first meeting with the man whom I had aftenrards, 
and verj^ soon, such cause to love We ne\ er spoke 
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of this small unpleasant passage of fence, I believe , 
and there never was another like it between us in 
the world Innng did not want some due heat of 
temper, and there was a kind of joyous swagger 
traceable in his manners, in tlus prosperous young 
time , but the basis of him at all times was fine 
manly sociality, and the richest truest good-nature 
Verj’’ different from the new fnend he was about 
picking up No swagger in this latter , but a want 
of it uliich was almost still worse Not sanguine 
and diffusive, he , but biliary and intense , — “ far too 
sarcastic for a young man,” said several in the years 
now coming 

Within si\ or eight months of this, probably 
about the end of July i8i6, happened a new 
meeting with Innng Adam Hope’s poor old Wife 
had died on a sudden , I went up, the second or 
third eicning, to testify my silent condolence w'lth 
the poor old man (can still remember his gloomy 
look, speechless, and the thankful pressure of his 
hand) a number of people were tlierc , among the 
rest, to my surprise, Ining (home on his Kirkcaldy 
holidays, no doubt), who seemed to be kindly taking 
a sort of lead in the little managements He con- 
ducted worship, I remember , "taking of the Book,” 
which was the only fit thing we could settle to , and 
he did it in a free-flowing, modest and altogether 
npiirojinatc manner, — " /’> la/itnig" (or leading off 
the I’-'alin) loo liimself, his \oicc melodiously strong, 
hi-, nine Paul's, trulj sung, — which was a new 
merit III him to me, quite bejond mj own capacities 
't th It time If 1 had been in doubts about Ins 
rvr. ption of me, after that of Rose Street, Edin- 
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burgh, he quickly and foi ever ended them, by a 
friendliness which, on wider scenes, might have been 
called chivalrous At first sight he heartily shook 
my hand , welcomed me as if I had been a valued 
old acquaintance, almost a bi other , and before my 
leaving, after worship was done, came up to me 
again, and with the frankest tone said, “ You are 
coming to Kirkcald}'’ to look about you in a month 
or two you know I am there , my house and all 
that I can do for j'ou is yours , — two Annandale 
people must not be strangers in Fife 1 ” — The 
' doubting Thomas ’ durst not quite believe all 
this, so chivalrous was it , but felt pleased and 
relieved by the fine and sincere tone of it , and 
thought to himself, “Well, it would be pretty — 
But to understand the full chivalry of living, know 
first what my errand to Kirkcald)^' now was 

Several months before this, rumours had come 
of some break-up in Imng’s triumphant Kirkcaldy 
kingdom " A terribly severe master, isn’t he ? 
Brings his pupils on amazingly , yes truly, but 
at such an expense of ciuelty to tliem , veiy proud, 
too , no standing of him 1 ” — the least cruel of 
men, but expected and obliged to go at high-pressure 
speed, and no resource left but that of spuning on 
the laggard^'^in short, a portion, perhaps between 
a third and fouith part, of Inung’s Kirkcaldy 
patrons, feeling tlrese griefs, and finding small 
comfort or lesult in complaining to Inung, had 
gradually determined to be off from him , and 
had hit upon a lesource which they thought would 
ser\fe “ Buy off the old Parish Head-Schoolmaster,” 
they said , "let Hume have his ;i £’2 5 of salar^q and 
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go, the lazy, effete old creature we wdl apply again 
to Professors Christison and Leslie, the same who 
sent us Irving, to send us anotJiej ‘ Classical and 
Mathematical,’ who can start fair ” — And accordingly, 
by a letter from Christison (who had never noticed 
me while in his class, nor could distinguish me from 
another “ Mr /; vmg Carlyle,” an older, considerably 
bigger boy, with flaming red hair, wild buck-teeth, 
and scorched complexion, and the %vo}st Latinist of 
all my acquaintance, — so ‘daiL’ was the good 
Professor’s ‘class-room,’ physically and otlierwise), — 

I learnt, much to my surprise and gratification, 
“ That Professor Leslie had been with him , that 
etc etc, (as above) , and, in brief, that I was tlie 
nominee if I would accept” Several letters passed 
on the subject , and it had been settled, shortly 
before this meeting with Irving, that I was, m my 
near Vacation time (end of August) to visit Kirk- 
caldy, talc a personal view of cvcrj'thing, and then 
say Yes, if I could, as seemed likely 

Thus stood matters when Ir\ung received me in 
the uaj described Noble, I must say, when jou 
]iut it altogether! Room for plenty of the vul- 
garcst peddling feelings there was, and there must 
still ha\c been between us, had either of us, 
e->peciallj had In mg, been of Pedlar nature And 
I can s-ij there could no two Kaisers, not Cliarle- 
imgne .ind Parbarossa, had tliey neighboured one 
another m the Lmpirc of Europe, been more 
eoinple’elj rid of all that so/dis, than were we 
l\ (> Schoolm liters m the Burgh of Kirkcaldj 
I mi'*e in\ \imI (August coming), which was full 
M iiittfc t to me, saw bt Andrews etc, saw 
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a fine, frank, ^\holcsomc-looklng people of the 
burgher grandees, liked Irving more and more, — 
and settled to relmn in a couple of months 
“for good , ’’ which I may well say it xuas^ thanks 
to Iiwing principally ' 

George Inung, Edward’s youngest brother (wdio 
died m London as i\I D beginning practice, about 
I S3 3), had met me, as he returned from his lessons, 
while 1 Jiisi came along the street of Kirkcaldy on 
the sunny afternoon (August i S 1 6), and wnth bhtlic 
looks and w'ords had pointed out w'here his Brother 
lived (a biggish simple house on the sands) The 
lohui of my first call there I do not now lemember, 
but have still brightly in mind how^ exuberantly 
good Innng w'as , how' he took me into his Librarj^ , 
a rough, litter)’’, but considerable collection , and 
said, cheerily flinging out his arms, “Upon all 
these, you have xoill and ivnygatc" an expressive 
Annandale phrase of the completest w'cleome , 
which I failed not of using by and by I also 
recollect lodging for a night or tw'o nights Avith 
him about that time, — bright moonshine, weaves 
all dancing and glancing out of wnndow^, and 
beautifully humming and lullabymg on tliat fine 
long sandy beach, w’here he and I so often walked 
and communed afterwards From the first, w'e 
honestly liked one another, and grew'- intimate , 
nor W'as there ever, wdnle w'e botli lived, any 
cloud or grudge betw'een us, or an interruption 
of our feelings for a day or hour Blessed con- 
quest, of a Friend in tins w'orld ! That w'as mainly 
all the W'calth I had for five or six years coming , 
and it made my life in Kirkcaldy (i e till neai 
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1819, I think) a happy season in comparison, 
and a genially useful Youth itself, healthy well- 
intending youth, IS so full of opulences • I always 
rather like Kirkcaldy to this day , Annan tlie 
reverse rather, still, when its gneusenes come into 
my head, and my own solitary quasi-encliantcd 
position among them, — unpermitted to kick them 
into the sea ' 

Irving’s Library was of great use to me Gibbon, 
Hume, etc etc, I think I must have read it almost 
through, — inconceivable to me now, with what 
ardour, with what greedy velocity, literally above 
ten itnics the speed I can now make with any Book 
Gibbon, in particular, I recollect to have read at the 
rate of a volume a day (twelve volumes in all) , and 
I ha\c still a fair recollection of it, though seldom 
looking into it since. It was of all the books per- 
haps the most impressnc on me m my then stage 
of in\cstigation and state of mind I by no means 
completely admired Gibbon, perhaps not more than 
I now do , but his w inged sarcasms, so quiet, and 
)ct so conclusn cly transpiercing, and killing dead, 
were often admirable potent and illuminative to 
me, nor did I fail to recognise his grand power of 
investigating, ascertaining, of grouping and nar- 
rating, — though the latter had always, then as now, 
somctliing of a Dnir>-Lanc character, the colours 
strong but coarse, and set off by lights from the 
‘idc-scencs — \\ c had books from Edinburgh Col- 
let -I ibrir^ too (I remember Bailly’s Histoirc dc 
I Is'uunxt, ancient and also modern, which con- 
<- dtrabl} disajipomtcd me), on Irving’s shelves 
' ' rt the Mnill Didot Trench Classics in quantit>. 
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with my appetite shaip I must have lead (of 
French and English, for I don’t iccolicct much 
Classicahty, only something of mathematics in in- 
termittent spasms) a gicat deal chuing those ycais 

Irving himself, I found, was not, noi had been, 
much of a leadei , but he had, with solid ingenuity 
and judgment, by some biicfci pioccss of his own, 
fished out correctly fiom many books the substance 
of what they handled, and of what conclusions they 
came to , this he possessed, and could pioduce, in 
an honest mannci always, when occasion came — 
he delighted to hcai me give accounts of my lead- 
ing, which weic often enough a theme between us, 
and to me as well a pleasant and piofitablc one , — 
he had gathcicd, by natuial sagacity and insight, 
from conversation and inquiiy, a gicat deal of 
practical knowledge, 01 infoimation on things extant 
round him, which was quite defective m me the 
recluse we ncvci wanted foi instinctive and pleasant 
talk while togcthci lie had a most hcaity, if not 
very icfincd, sense of the ludicrous, a bioad genial 
laugh m him always icady Ills wide just sjun- 
pathics, his native sagacities, honcst-hcai Icdncss 
and good-humour, made him the most delightful 
of companions Such colloquies and iich lovings 
about, in bright scenes, in talk or in silence, I have 
never had since 

The beach of Kirkcaldy, in summci twilights, a 
mile of the smoothest sand, with one long wave 
coming on, gently, steadily, and bi caking in gradual 
explosion^ accurately gradual, into harmless melodious 
zvhiie, at your hand all the way (the hicah of it, 
rushing along like a mane of foam, beautifully 
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sounding and adv’^ancing, ran from south to north, 
from West-bum to Kirkcaldy Harbour, through the 
whole mile’s distance) this was a favounte scene , 
beautiful to me still, in the far-away We roved in 
the woods, too, sometimes till all was dark I re- 
member very pleasant strolls to Dysart , and once 
or twice to the Caves and queer old Saltworks of, 
Wemyss Once, on a memorable Saturday, we 
made pilgrimage, to hear Dr Chalmers at Dun- 
fermline on the morrow It w'as on the inducting 
a young Mi Chalmers as Minister there (Chalmers 
immimis, as he soon got named) , the great Chalmers 
was still in the first flush of his long and always 
high popularity “ Let us go and hear him, once 
more ' ” said Irving The summer afternoon was 
beautiful , beautiful exceedingly our solitary W'alk 
by Burntisland and the sands and rocks to Inver- 
kcithing, — where w'C lodged, still in a touchingly 
beautiful manner (host the Schoolmaster, one 
Douglas from Haddington, a clever old acquaint- 
ance of In mg's, in after years a Radical Editor 
of mark, whose wife, for thrifty order, admiration 
of her husband, etc etc, was a model and exemplar) 
four miles next morning to Dunfermline and its 
crowded daj , Chalmers Maximus not disappointing, 
— and the fourteen miles, home to Kirkcaldy, ending 
in hte darkness, in min, and thirsty fatigue, which 
were chccrfull} borne 

'\noihcr lime, militaty tents were noticed on 
the Lomond Hills (on the eastern of the two) 
Trigonometrical Sur\c>'” said we " Ramsden’s 
1 iieodulitc, and wliat not Let us go'" and on 
bi’tirdu wc vent Beautiful the airj ’ prospect 
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from that eastern Lomond, far and wide five or 
siK tents stood on the top, one a black-stained 
cooking one, with a heap of coals close by , the 
lest all closed, and occupants gone, — except one 
other, partly open at the eaves, through which you 
could look m, and sec a big circulai mahogany box 
(which we took to be the Theodolite), and a saucy- 
looking cold official gentleman diligently walking 
for exercise, no observation being possible, tliough 
the day was so bright No admittance, however 
plenty of fine “ County people ” had come up , to 
whom the Official had been coldly monosyllabic, — 
as to us also he was , polite, witli a shade of con- 
tempt , and unwilling to let himself into speech 
Irving had great skill in tliese cases , he remarked, 
and led us into remarking, courteously tins and that 
about the famous Ramsden and his Instrument, about 
the famous Tiigonometrical Survey and so forth, till 
the Official, in a few minutes, had to melt , invited 
us exceptionally in for an actual inspection of his 
Theodolite, winch we reverently enjoyed , and saw 
through it the Signal Column, a great broad plank he 
told us, on tlie top of Ben Lomond, sixty miles off, 
wavering and shivering like a bit of loose tape, so 
that no observation could be had We descended 
the hill, 1C facM , were to lodge in Leslie, otlier or 
north side, with tlie Minister there, where, possibly 
enough, Irving had engaged to preach for him next 
day I do remember a sight of Falkland ruined 
Palace, black, sternly impressive on me, as we came 
down , like a black old bit of coffin or “ protrusive 
shm bone,” sticking thiough from the soil of the 
dead Past The Kirk, too, of next day I remember , 
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and a certain tragical Countess of Rothes, — she had 
been a girl at school in London, fatherless , m 
morning u alks in the Regent’s Park she had noticed 
a young gardener, had transiently glanced into him, 
he into her, and had ended b}’- marrying him , to the 
horror of Society, and ultimately of herself, I sup- 
pose, for he seemed to be a poor httle commonplace 
creature, as he stood there beside her She was now 
elderly , a stately woman, of resolute look though 
slightly sad, and didn’t seem to be soliciting pit}’’ 
Her I clearly remember , but not who preached, or 
^\hat — and, indeed, both ends of this journey are 
abolished to me, as if they had never been 

Our vojage to Inchkeith, one afternoon, was 
again a v holly pleasant adventure, though one of 
the rashcst There vere three of us, Irving’s Assist- 
ant the third (a hardy, clever kind of man named 
Donaldson, of Aberdeen ongin, Professor Chnstison’s 
Nepheu, whom I always ratlier liked, but who before 
long, as he could ne\cr burst the shell of expert 
schoolmastcnng and gerund-gnnding, got parted 
from me ncarlj’ altogether) , our \ cssel w as a row’- 
boat belonging to some neighbour , m fact, a mere 
\awl with two oars in it and a bit of helm, reputed 
to be somewhat era?} and crank-}, hadn’t the weather 
been so fine — nor was Inchkcith our original aim , 
ongiml aim had been as follows — A certain Mr 
Clcn, Burgher Minister at \nnan, with whom I had 
httcrh boarded there, and been (domesticall} ) \cr} 
lnp,w in comparison, had since, after painful and 
mc) t undc-eracd treatment from his contentious 
coa uion, ccen liimself obliged to quit the 
'arr i \ a ,)’ ne-^t of a thing altogether, and with 
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Ills wife and young famil}' embark on a JiFissionaty 
career, which had been his earliest thought, — as 
Conscience now reproachfully reminded him, among 
othei considerations He was a most pure and 
excellent man , of correct supcnoi intellect, and 
of much modest pict)'^ and amiabihtj’’ Things 
were at last all read}'^, and he and his were come 
to Edinburgh, to embark for Astrachan, — wheic or 
whereabouts, accordingly, he continued diligent, 
7calous, for man)- years, and w^as wadel)'- esteemed, 
not b)' the missionar)'^ classes alone Innng as 
well as I had an affectionate regard for Glen, 
and on a Saturda)’’, eve of Glen’s last Sunday 
m Edinburgh, had come across w-itli me to bid 
his brave wnfc and him farew'ell — Edinburgh, from 
Saturda)^ afternoon till the last boat on Sunda)’- 
evening, this w'as ever)'’ now and then a cheerj’- 
little adventure of ours, ahvays possible again, after 
the due pause We found tlie Glens in an Inn 
in tlie Grass Market, mucli hurried about, and 
onl)' tlie l\Iistrcss, w'ho was a handsome, brave, 
and chccr)'-heartcd woman, altogether keeping up 
her spirits I heard Glen preach, for the last 
time, in “ Pcddie’s ]\Iectmg-housc ” (large fine place 
behind Bnsto Street), night just sinking as he ended, 
and tlie tone of his voice betokening how' full tlie 
heart was at the door of Pcddie’s manse, I stopped 
to take lca\e, l\Irs Glen alone was tlicre for me 
(Glen not to be seen fartlicr) , she wore her old 
bright, saucil)’’ affectionate smile, fearless, superior 
to trouble , but, m a moment, as I took her hand 
for tlie last time and said, Farewell, then , good 
be c\ or w itli )-on,” she shot all pale as paper , and 
VOL. 11 D 
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^\e parted rnoumfully without a word more. This 
sudden paleness of the spirited woman stuck in my 
heart like an arrow All that night, and for some 
three dajs more, I had such a bitterness of sorrow 
as I hardly recollect otherwase " Parting sadder 
than by death,” thought I (m my foolish inexperi- 
ence') "these good people are to live, and we 
are neier to behold each other more'” Strangely, 
too, after about four dajs it went qmte off, and I 
felt It no more. — This was perhaps still the third 
daj , at all eients it was the day of Glen’s saihng 
or St Petersburg, while In mg and I w ent watching 
rom Kirkcaldy sands the Leith ships outw ard bound, 
afternoon sunny, tide ebbing , and settled wath our- 
sehes which of the big ships was Glen’s “That 
one surd)-,” we said at last,— “and it bends so 
much this way, one might, by smart romng, cut into 
It, and ha\e still a word with the poor Glens Of 
nautical conclusions none could be falser, more 
Ignorant but we instanth set about executing it, 

somewhere mthm reach , 
s o; kobic Greg’s ” poor green-painted, neketj 
jaw in o the waics (Robic a good creature who 
• oiild rcjoicc to haic obliged us) , and pushed out 
vath our best speed, to iiltcrccpt that outward-bound 
)ig ship Ining I think, though the strongest of 
U-, rather praferred the / el u post, then and after- 
I ards, and did not much tal c the oar w hen he could 
boaourabk h Ip n H.s steenng. I doubt not 
^as pc'fcct . bat in the course of half an hour it 
- -ainc luu crou-U apparent that wc i cre the 

«n r,o 1 , c, cr intercept that b g ship Short 
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counsel, thereupon , and determination, probably on 
my hint, to make for Inchkcith at least, and treat 
ourselves to a \isit thera 

We prosperous!}'- reached Inchkeith , ran ourselves 
into a w lid stony little bay (w est end of tlic Island) , 
and stept ashore tow ards tlie Lighthouse w Inch w as 
near Bay, in miniature, was prethly sa\age, e\er}'^ 
stone m it, big or little, 1} ing just as the deluges had 
left them in ages long gone. Whole island was 
prettily savage. Grass on it mostl}’- wild and 
scragg}', but equal to the keep of seven cow s , 
some patches, little bcd-qmlis as it w'ere, of weak 
dishevelled barley trjing to grow' under difficulties, 
these, except perhaps a square yard or tw o of potatoes 
equall}'- ill off, w'crc the onl}’’ attempt at crop in- 
habitants none except these seven cows and the 
lightliouse-keeper and Iiis famil}' Conies probabl}’- 
abounded, but these were iiaiujcv., and didn’t 
show face. In a slight hollow' about tlie centre 
of the Island (w’hole island, I tlimk, is traversed 
by a kind of hollow, of which our little ba}’’ was 
the western end), were still traceable some ghastlj' 
remnants of tlic "Russian Graves,” — graves from 
a Russian Squadron which had wantered thereabouts 
in 1/99 (?) had there buried its dead , Squadron 
w e had often heard talked of still, w hat foul creatures 
these Russian sailors w ere , how (for one tiling) in 
returning from tlieir sprees in Edinburgh at late 
hours, the}’- used to climb tlie lamp-posts in Leith 
Walk, and dnnk out tlie train oil, irresistible by 
vigilance of the police, so tliat Leith Walk fell e\ er 
and anon into a more or less eclipsed condition, 
dunng tlieir stay < Some wTeck of w lute w ooden 
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crosses, rank wild grass, and poor sad, grave-hillocks 
almost abolished, were all of memorial they had left 
The Lighthouse was curious to us , the only one 
I e\ or saw before or since The “ revolving light,” 
not produced by a single lamp on its axis, but by 
ten or a dozen of them, all set in a wide glass 
cylinder, each with its hollow mirror behind it, 
Q'hndi ) alone slowly turning, — w'as quite a discovery 
to us Lightliouse-keeper, too, in another sphere of 
inquiry w'as to me quite new By far the most life- 
w ear}'' looking mortal I ever saw , — surely no lover 
of the picturesque, for in Nature there was nowhere 
a more glorious view ' He had seven cows, too , 
w as w ell fed, I saw, w ell clad , had w ife and children, 
fairly eligible-looking , a shrewd healthy Aberdeen 
natne, his lighthouse, especially his c}’'linder and 
lamps, all kept shining like a new shilling a kindly 
man w ithal } et in every feature of face and voice 
telling } ou “ Behold the victim of unspeakable 
ennui’” We got from him, down below, refection 
of the best biscuits and new-milk , I think almost 
the best in both kinds I have tasted since A man 
not greed} of money either — we left him almost 
sorrow full}, and ne\cr heard of him more 

1 he scene in our little bay, as we were about 
pr^icccdmg to launch our little boat, seemed to me 
the beautifullc'-t I had c\er beheld Sun just about 
•^cttiiig straight in face of us, behind Ben Lomond 
fir awa\, Ldmburgh with its towers, the great siKer 
mirror of the Frith, girt In such a framework of 
mommins, citiis, rocks and fields and wa\y land- 
qi- on all h nuL of us , and reaching right under 
fo >l i 1 nmeinlxr') came i broad pillar as of gold 
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must have been m 1853 I remember the young 
Glen’s continual importunity, in the midst of ray 
F7 ted) ich incipiencies, was not always pleasant , and 
my chief comfbrt in it was the pleasure which success 
would gne my Mother Alas, my good Mother did 
hear of it , but pleasure even m this was beyond her, 
in the dark valley she w'as now travelling 1 When 
she died (Chnstmas day, 1853), one of my reflections 
was, "Too late for ha, that little bit of kindness , 
my last poor eflbrt, and it came too late 1 ” That is 
always a date for it to me Young Glen, with his 
loo profuse thanks etc., was again rather importunate , 
poor j'oung soul, he is since dead His Mother 
appeared in person, one morning, at my door in 
Edinburgh (last spring, in those Rector hurries and 
hurl} burlics, now so sad to me), T Erskine just 
leading me off somewhither an aged decent wudow , 
looking kindly on me and modestly thankful , so 
changed I could not have recognised a feature of 
her How tragic to one is the sight of “old fnends,” 
— a thing I always really shrink from, such has my 
lot been ' — 

living’s \iMls and mine to Edinburgh were mostly 
together, and had always their attraction for us, m 
the meeting v itli old acquaintances and objects of 
interest , but c\ccpl from the Books procured, could 
not be accounted of importance. Our friends were 
mere L\-btudcnts, clcecnsh people mostly, but of no 
culture or information , no aspiration beyond (on the 
b st po sihlc terms) bread and cheese , their talk m 
part \ .a little other than gossip and more or 
It m -eniou, giggle We Ined habitually, by their 
me ill in a I md of Edinburgh element, not m the 
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still barer ICirkcaldy one , and tliat was all Irving 
now and then perhaps called on some City Clergy- 
man j but seemed to have little esteem of them, by 
his reports to me aftenvards I myself, by tins time, 
was indifferent on that head On one of tliose visits 
my last feeble tatter of connection with Divinity 
Hall affairs or Clerical outlooks was allowed to snap 
itself, and fall definitelj^ to tlie ground (Old "Dr 
Ritchie not at home,” when I called to enter my- 
self^, — “Good,” answered I, “let the omen be ful- 
filled !”) Inung on tlie contrary was being licensed 
— probably tlirough Annan Presbyter}^, but I forget 
the when and where , and indeed conjecture it may 
have been before my coming to Kirkcaldj'-- What 
alone I well remember is his often, and notable 
preaching, in those Kirkcaldy years of mine. This 
gave him an interest in conspicuous clergj^men (even 
if stupid), which I had not Stupid tliose Edinburgh 
Cleig^r were not all by any means , but narrow, 
ignorant, and barren to us two, tliey witliout excep- 
tion were 

In Kirkcaldy circles (for poor Kirkcaldy had its 
circles, and even its West- End, much more genial to 
me than Annan used to be) In'ing and I seldom or 
nevei met , he little frequented tliem, I hardly at all 
The one house, where I often met him, besides his 
own, was the Manse, Rev hlr Martin’s, which was a 
haunt of his, and wdiere, for his sake partly, I was 
ahrays w'cleome. There was a feeble intellectu- 
alit)’- current here, the hlinister a precise, innocent, 
didactic kind of man , and I now and then was will- 

^ This W'ns in Afircli 1S17 '' 

- Imng vns licuiscd to prcndi, it Kirkcold), in Time 1815 
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mg enough to step in, — though vanous boys and 
girls went cackling about , and Martin himself was 
pretty much the only item I really liked The girls 
were some of them grown up, yet even these, 
strange to say, in the great ranty of the article and 
my ardent devotion to it, were Avithout charm to me 
Martin himself had a kind of cheery grace and 
sociality of way (though much afflicted by dyspepsia) , 
a clcar-mindcd, brotherly, well-intentioned man, and, 
bating a certain glimmer of vanity which always 
looked through, altogether honest, wholesome as 
Scotch oatmeal^ 


Irving's preachings as a Licentiate (or ‘ Proba- 
tioner ’ waiting for fixed appointment) were always 
interesting to whoever had acquaintance with him, 
especially to me, who was his intimate Mixed with 
but little of self-comparison or other dangerous in- 
gredient, indeed with loyal recognition on the part 
of most of us, and without any grudging or hidden 
ciuy, we enjojed the broad potency of his delinea- 
tions, exhortations and free flowing eloquences, which 
had all a manly and original turn , and then after- 
wards there was sure to be, on the part of the public, 
a great deal of criticising pro and contra, w-hich also 
Ind Its entertainment for us From the first, Irving 


‘ tn llic I ^ oiiiiltisl hen, Cnrijk goes on to snj tlial Imng 
1 ’-, iMc rr, , cil to Ml ■; Msrtin, \ horn lit afltn\ ink (in 1S23) rnamctl 
-'ll! t C-rljU (!i I n' t iiipro\L of her influence oicr Imng Iti\ould 
t'' inprion He tn rejinnl the pis'agc,— all the more as Cirljle Ind, 
’ ' t”' t ' II l-n wlnlt, he WIN 1 (.uc’t m Itiings house tn London, 
■1 ^ I , -1 nn t) 1 f 'Ir Inin, ns 1 pruilenl judicioin houvtnift, 

11(1- f '!} I r 1 I I II In 4 to him,— fact v.liich in iho t ihrl da) 5 
' ’ 1 " I h- ap, cili to have forpotlcn 
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read his discourses, but not in a servile mannei , and 
of attitude, gesture, elocution, tliere was no neglect — 
his voice was very fine , melodious depth, strength, 
clearness its chief characteristics , I have hcaid more 
pathetic voices, going more direct to the lieait, both 
in the way of indignation and of pity, but lecollect 
none tliat better filled the car He affected the 
Miltonic or Old-English Puritan style, and stiovc 
visibly to imitate it more and moic, till almost the 
end of his career, when indeed it had become his 
own, and was the language he used in utmost heat 
of business, for expressing his meaning At this 
time, and for years afterwards, there was something 
of preconceived intention visible m it, m fact of real 
“affectation,” as tlieie could not well help being — 
to his example also, I suppose, I owe sometlnng of 
my own pooi affectations m that matter, which aic 
now more or less visible to me, much repented of or 
not We weie all taught at that time, by Coleridge 
etc., tlrat the old English Dramatists, Divines, Philoso- 
pheis, judicious Hooker, Milton, Sir Thomas Biowne, 
were the genuine exemplars , which I also tried to 
believe, but never rightly could ns a ivliolc The 
young must learn to speak by imitation of the Older 
who alreadj’’ do it or have done it tire ultimate rule 
IS, Learn so far as possible to be intelligible and 
transparent, no notice taken of your “ stjde,” but 
solely of what you express by it , tins is your clear 
rule, and if you have anytlung that is not quite trivial 
to express to your contemporaries, you will find such 
rule a great deal more difficult to follow than many 
people think ' 

On the whole, pooi Irving’s stjde uas sufficientlj'- 
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surpnsing to his hide-bound Presbytenan public, 
and this W’as but a slight circumstance to the novelty 
of the matter he set forth upon tliera Actual 
practice “ If this thing is true, why not do it ? 
You had better do it , there will be notiung but 
miserj'- and rum in not doing it ! ” — tliat was the 
gist and continual purport of all his discoursing , 
— to the astonishment and deep offence of hide- 
bound mankind There uas doubtless something 
of rashness in the young Irving’s way of preaching , 
nor perhaps quite enough of pure, complete and 
serious coniiction (which ought to have lam silent 
a good while before it took to speaking) in general 
1 own to ha\e felt that there w'as present a certain 
inflation or spiritual bombast in much of tins, a 
trifle of unconscious playactonsm (highly unconscious, 
but not quite absent) which had been unavoidable 
to the brave joung prophet and reformer But 
bra%c he was, and bearing full upon the truth, if 
not ) cl quite attaining it , — and as to the offence 
lie ga\c, our withers were unwrung, I for one was 
perhaps rather entertained by it, and grinned in 
secret to think of the hides it was piercing' — Both 
in Tifc and oicr in Edinburgh, I ha\c known the 
offence \cr) rampant Once, in Kirkcaldy Kirk, 
which was well filled, and all dead -silent under 
In mgs grand \oicc, the door of a pew a good way 
in front of me (ground floor, right-hand as jou 
fro ucd the Preacher) banged sviddenly open, and 
there bolted out of it a middle-aged or cldcrlj little 
man (an inMgnificant Baker, b) po-.ition), who, with 
h'n,’ <wift strHlc->, and face and big cj cs all in wrath, 
came tiamping and sounding along the flags close 
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past my right hand, and vanished out of doors with 
a slam , Irving quite victonously disregarding I 
remember the violently angr)’’ face well enough, but 
not the least what offence tliere could have been 
A kind of, “ Who are you, Sir, tliat dare to tutor its 
in that manner, and harrow up our orthodox quiet 
skin with your novelties ?” — ^probably that was all — 
In Irving’s Preaching there was present or prefigured, 
generous opulence of ability in all kinds (except 
perhaps the verj;- highest kind, not even prefigured ?) , 
but much of it was still crude and tins was tlie 
1 eception it had, for a good few years to come , 
indeed, to tlie very end, he never carried all tlie 
world along with him, as some have done with far 
fewer qualities 

In vacation time, twice over, I made a walking 
Tour witli him First time, I think (but I cannot 
fix the chronology exactly, though it must he in 
Let fas still hidden here) was to tlie Trosachs, and 
home by Loch Lomond, Greenock, Glasgow etc , 
many parts of which are still vivid to me This 
was probably m 1817^ The Tour generally was 
to be of four , one Pears, who was Imng’s house- 
mate 01 even landlord. Schoolmaster of Abbotshall, 
le, of ‘The Links,’ or soui/tau c\Ua-hinghal part 
of Kirkcaldy, a cheerful scatter-brained creature. 
Mho ivcnt ultimatel)'" as Preacher or Professor of 
something to the Cape of Good Hope , and one 
BroMn (James Brown), who had succeeded Inung 
in Haddington, and was now Tutor somcMdiere 
Tour finally of four, but the full rally Mas not to 
be till Stirling , c\ en Pears w^as gone ahead , — and 

' conjecture is correct It wns in 1S17 
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Irving and I (after an official dinner with the 
burghal dignitaries of Kirkcaldy, who strove to be 
pleasant), set out together, on a gray August even- 
ing, by Forth sands towards Torryburn Pears was 
to have beds ready for us there , and we cheerily 
walked along, our mostly dark and intricate twenty- 
two miles but Pears had nothing sei viccably read}'’, 
— we could not even discover Pears, at that dead 
hour (two A.M ) , and liad a good deal of groping and 
adventuring before a poor Inn opened to us, with 
two coarse clean beds, in which we instantly fell 
asleep Pears did in person rouse us next morning 
about SIX , but we concordantly met him with mere 
“ah-ah’s," ^md inarticulate hootings of satirical 
rebuke, to such extent that Pears, conscious of 
nothing but heroic punctuality, flung himself out 
into the rain again, in momentary indignant puff, 
and strode away for Stirling, where we next saw 
him after four or five hours I remember the squalor 
of our bedroom, in the dim rainy light , and how 
little uc cared for it, in our opulence of youth the 
sight of giant Irving, in a shortish shirt, on the 
sanded floor, drinking patiently a large tankard of 
“ penn} -\\hccp ” (the smallest beer in Creation), 
before beginning to dress, is still present to me as 
comic , of sublime or tragic the night before, a 
in} slcrious great red glow is much more memorable, 
which had long hung before us in the murky sky, 
growing gmduall} brighter and bigger, till at last w'c 
found It mu',! be ( nnou ItvinoiJ s, on the other side 
of 1 orlli Rucr , one t>f the most impressue sights 
*hir inarch to htirlmg was under pouring rain for 
<n ),i jjurt , but 1 recollect cnjo}ing tlic romance of 
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It “K.nrardmc, Clilross (D, Clackmaunnn, here 
y are, then, what a wonder to be here'" The 
Unks of Forth, tlie Ochdis. Giampians, Foith itself, 

ahead, like a lion couchant 
c^ste for his crown, — all tins w^as beautiful 
pie o rains, W'elcomc too was tlie inside of 

rpfp ^ warm inn, and the excellent 

c ion and thorough dr3ung and refitting w'e got 

, Brow'n looking pleasantly on , 

o ma e a pleasant day of strolling and sight- 

Stirling all 

^ r ni arched for Dounc in tlie evening 

T of w^aters,” “ blue and arrowy 

’ ~~~^^nnng and I took that bjwvaj’', in the dusk) , 
rea^ast m Callander next morning, and get to 
oc i F.atnne m an hour or tw'o more I have not 
cen in tliat region again till August last j^ear (four 
^^Snificently perfect hospitalit}’- wntli Stirlin 
tveir) y — almost surprising to me how' mournful : 


it 


"as to ‘ look/ on this picture and on that ’ at an 
intemal of fifty j'ears ! — 

Innng lyas in a sort tlie Captain of our expedi- 
had been there before , could recommend everj'- 
— ^\yas made (unjustlj'- by us) quasi-responsible 
Of everything The Trosachs I found really grand 
impfressive. Loch Katrine exquisitel}' so (my first 
taste of tlic beautiful in sccncrj ) , not so, any of us, 
di^rty smokj* farm-hut at the entrance, wnth no 
Proin^ion in it, but bad oatcakes and unacceptable 
"hisl^r, or the “ Mr Stcwrirt” w'ho somewhat roj'all}* 
presided over it, and dispensed these dainties, ex- 
pecting to be flattered like an independency-, as w ell 
as paid like an innkeeper Poor Ining could not 
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help it — but in fine the rains, the hardships, the ill 
diet were beginning to act on us all , and I could 
perceive we were in danger (what I have since found 
usual) of splitting into two parties , Brown (eight or 
ten years my senior) leader of the Opposition, myself 
considerably flattered by him , though not seduced 
by him into factious courses, only led to see how 
strong poor Pears was for the Government interest ' 
This went to no length, never bigger than a summer 
cloud, or the incipiency of one , but Brown, in secret, 
would never quite let it die out (a jealous kind ol 
man, I gradually found , had been much commended 
to us, by Irving, as of superior ''mtellect and honesty, 
— which qualities I likewise found in him, though 
with the above abatement), and there ivere, or w^ere 
like to be, divisions of vote in the walking Parlia- 
ment, two against tw'o , and had there not been at 
this point, by a kind of outw'ard ^and legitimate 
reason, what proved very sanatory in^ the case, an 
actual division of routes, the folly migfjt have lasted 
longer and become audible and visiMe, w'hich it 
never did Sailing up Loch Katrine, ir;^ the top or 
unpicturcsqiie part, Iiwmg .and Pears settled wuth us 
(house full} heard) that only w'c two should go across 
Loch Lomond, round bj- Tarbct, Rosen cath, Greenock, 
they meanwhile making direct for Paisley ^countrj' 
(where they had business), and so on stepping out, 
and pajing our boatman, they said adieu, and at 
once struck leftward, wc going straight ai;icad , 
rendcAous to be at Glasgow again, on such', and 
urh a da\ [What feeble trash is all this , ah\mc, 
no better than Inmg’s “ pcnn> -wheep ” with the gas 
* 0 ,! of It t Stop to-da\ , .}/// Ol tobi r i S6C ] , 
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The heath was bare, trackless, sun going almost 
down , Brown and I (our friends soon disappearing) 
had an interesting marcli, good part of it dark, and 
flavoured just to the right pitch with something of 
anxietj' and sense of danger The sinking sun threw' 
his reflexes on a tamc-looking' House with many 
windows, some waj' to our right, — the Kha) > ison 
of Inf-rsiiaidt”^ (an ancient Awti-Rob Roj cstabhsli- 
ment), as two rough Highland wajfarcrs had latel)' 
informed us , other house or person W'C did not see , 
but made for the shoulder of Ben Lomond and tlie 
Boatman’s Hut, partly, I think, by the Stars Boat- 
man and Huthold were in bed , but he, with a ragged 
little Sister or Wife cheerfullj'- roused themsehes, 
cheerfull}', and for most part in silence, row’cd us 
across (under the spangled \ault of midnight, w'hich 
with the Lake waters silent as if in deep dream, and 
several miles broad here, had their due impression 
on us) correctly to Tarbct, a most hospitable, clean, 
and welcome little counti^' inn (now a huge " Hotel ” 
I hear, — worse luck to it, with its nast}' “Hotel 
Companj”, Limited ' ’’) — On aw akening next morning, 
I heard from below tlie sound of a chum , prophecy 
of new' genuine butter, or even of ditto rustic butter- 
milk 

Browm and I did ^erj* well on our separate branch 
of pilgrimage, pleasant walk and talk down to tlie 
west margin of tlie Loch (incomparable among 
Lochs or Lakes j'ct knowm to me), past Smollett’s 
Pillar ,- emerge pleasantly on Helensburgh, on tlie 

’ “Tlie Gimson of Imcrsn-ud,” in Uic count) of Stirling, 'ibout 
three miles north of Ben Lomond . 

’ A pillnr, erected to tin. memor) of Smollett, m 1/74, «hich stands 
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\neu of Greenock, and across to Roseneath !Manse, 
where with a Rev Mr Storj-, not jet quite inducted 
— ^^^ho5e Life has since been pubhshed,^ — ^who -^vas 
an acquaintance of Brown’s, we were warmly wel- 
comed and well entertained for a couple of days. 
Storj' I nei er saw again , — ^but he, acquamted in 
Haddington neighbourhood, saw some time after, 
inadentally, a certain Bnght Figure, to whom I am 
obliged to him at this moment for speaking favour- 
ablj of me ' “ Talent plentj- , fine vein of satire in 

him something like that ; — I suppose they had 
been talking of Ining, whom both of them knew and 
hied well , Her, probably, at that time I had stiU 
ne%cr seen , but she told me long afterwards. We 
ha\ c had Storj ’s Son, Biographer and Successor, here 
once, who considerably resembles him, but is not 
so smart and clc\er 

At Greenock I first sav Stcan ers on the water, 
queer little dumpj things, w ith a red sail to each 
(and legible name, "Di fiance" and such hke), bobbing 
about there, and making continual passages to Glas- 
go. as their business. Xot till about two years 
later ''1S19, if I mistake not), did Forth see a 
Stca"’cr , Forth’s first was far bigger than the 
Grcenocl ones, and called itself" Tie Tug," being 
intended fo' to^'ang sn ps m those narrow waters, as 
I ha\ c often ‘icen it doing , it still, and no rival or 
coa-'cat", — till (m 1S25) Leith, spurred on bj one 
I a a a kind of scientific Half-pa\ dfurterR-N^gotup 

, I ' •’'-cc t'’- \-c< o'” I>-~bWcn. I 
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a large finely appointed Steamer, or pair of Steamers, 
for London , ^\hIcll, so successful Avere they, all Ports 
then set to mutating London alone still held back 
for a good few 3'cais , it was not till about 1S40 
that Steamers ajApeared in the rncr here London 
was notably sh} of the Steamship, great as arc its 
doings now m that line. An old fiicnd of mine, the late 
hlr Strachc},' has told me that in Ins school da3s, 
he at one time (carl3'^ in the Nineties I should guess, 
Siiy 1795) used to see, in crossing Westminster 
Bndge, a little model Steamship paddling to and fro 
between him and Blackfriars Bridge, wnth steam- 
funnel, paddle-w heels, and the other outfit, exhibiting 
and recommending itself to London and whatever 
scientific or other spirit of marine adventure London 
might ha\ e , — London entirely dead to tlie pheno- 
menon , w'hich had to duck under and dive across the 
Atlanhc, before London saw' it again W'hcn a new' 
generation had risen ' The real inventor of steam- 
ships, I have learned crcdibl3' elsew'here, the maker 
and proprietor of that fruitless model on the Thames, 
w'as 3 \Ir I\Iillar, Laird of Dalsw'inton in Dumfnes- 
shire (Poet Burns’s Landlord), ivho spent his life and 
his estate m that adventure, and is not now' to be 
heard of m those parts, — having had to sell Dal- 
sw niton and die quasi-banknipt (and I should tliink 
broken-hearted) after that completing of his painful 
invention, and finding of London and mankind dead 
to it Millar’s assistant and w'ork-hand for man3' 
3 'ears w'as John Bell, a joiner in tlie neighbounng 

' Late Charles Buller’s Unde. Somerst-tshirc gentleman, e.’c-Indnn, 
died m 1831, an e.\ammer m the India House Colleague of John S 
I'll!! and his Father there.— T C 
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Village of Thornhill Millar being ruined, Bell was 
out of work and of connection Bell emigrated 
to New York , and there, speaking much of his 
old Master, and glorious unheeded invention, well 
known to Bell in its outlines or details, — at length, 
found one Fulton to listen to him , and by “ Fulton 
and Bell” (about 1809), an actual Packet Steamer 
was got launched , and lucratively plying on the 
Hudson River, became the miracle of Yankee-land, 
and gradually of all lands These I believe are 
essentially the facts (ofd Robert M'Oueen of Thorn- 
hill, Strachey of the India-House, and many other 
bits of good testimony and of indication, once far 
apart, curiously coalescing and corresponding for 
as, possibly enough, the story is not now' 
known in w'hole to anybody but myself, it may go 
in here as a digression, d piopos of those brisk little 
Greenock steamers, which I first saw, and still ^o 
\ IV idly remember, (little “Defiance” etc, saucily 
bounding about with their red sails in tlie sun!) on 
this my tour with Irv'ing 

TIiosc old three days at Roseneath are all verj' 
vivid to me, and marked in white the great blue 
mountain masses, giant “ Coblcr ” overhanging, oright 
bcas, bright skies , Roseneath new' INIansion (still 
unfinished, and standing as it did, Uic present Duke 
of Arg> II lias told me), the grand old oaks,— and 
V certain handfast, middle-aged, practical and most 
l>o itc Mr Campbell” (the Argjll Factor there), 
with his two bisters, excellent lean old ladies, with 
tU'ir uild Highland accent, wiredrawn but genuine 
Th ^ and good principle*, — and not least 

tile r I toiiishmciu, and shrill interjections, at once 
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of lo\c and fear, o\cr the talk the}' contrived to get 
out of me one c\cning and perhaps another, when 
\\c went acrosh to tea — all this is still pretty to me 
to remember 1 hey arc all dead, these good souls 
(Cami)bcll himself, the Duke told me, died only lately, 
\cry old), but thc> were, to my rustic eyes, of a 
superior, richly furnished stratum of society , and 
the new’ thought that I too might perhaps be ‘ onc- 
and-somcw’hat ’ {Em ttud Et^cas) among my fellow^- 
crcaturcs by and by, was secretly very w’cleome at 
their hands We rejoined Irvung and Pears at 
Glasgow (transit, place of meeting utterly forgotten) , 
1 remember our glad embarkation m a track-boat 
tow'ards Paisley by canal , \ isit preappointed for us 
at Paisley by' Iianng, in a good old lady’s house, 
whose son was Irving’s boarder, the dusty, sunny 
Glasgow' evening , and my friend’s joy to see Brow'n 
and me (or vil and Brow'u, I might perhaps put it, 
as his thought) Irving w'as very' good and jocund- 
hearted most blithe his good old lady, w'hom I had 
seen at Kirkcaldy' before , and w'c had a pleasant 
day or tw'o m those neighbourhoods , the picturesque, 
the comic, and the genially' common all prettily 
combining, particulars now much foi gotten Pears 

w'cnt to eastw'ard, Dunsc, his native country , “ born 
1 ’ Dunsc,” equal in sound to hoi n a dniict, as Irving’s 
laugh would sometimes remind him , ‘ opposition 
party ’ (except it were in the secret of Brown’s 
jealous heart) there w'as now none. Irving, m truth, 
W'as the natural King among us , and his qualities 
of captaincy in such a matter w'ere indisputable 
Brow'ii, he, and I w'ent by the Falls of Cly'de , I 
do not recollect the lest of our loute, — except that 
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at “New Lanark,” a green silent valley, with fine 
Cotton-works “ of David Dale,” tm iicd by Clyde 
Water, we called to see Robert Owen, the then 
incipient Arch-Cowc; iVs “model school,” and thought 
it (and him, whom we did not see, and knew only 
by his pamphlets and it) a thing of wind, not worth 
considering farther , — and that, after sight of the 
Falls (which probably was next day), Jrving came 
out as Captain in a fine new phase The Falls were 
very grand and stormful, nothing to say against tlie 
Falls , but at the last of them, or possibly it might 
bo about Bothwell Banks farther on, a woman who 
officiated as guide and cicerone, most superfluous, 
unwilling too, but firmly persistent in her purpose, 
happened to be in the w'orst humour , did nothing 
but snap and snarl, and being answered by bits ol 
qui7, towered at length into foam, and intimated she 
would now bring somebody w'ho would ask us. How 
we could so treat an unprotected female? — and 
\anishcd to seek the champion or champions As 
our business was done, and the w'oman paid too, I 
own (with shame if needed) my thought would have 
been to march with decent celerity on our w’ay, 
not looking back unless summoned to do it, and 
prudently a\oiding discrepant circles of that sort 
Not so Ining, who drew himself up to his full 
height and brcadtli, cudgel in hand, and stood there, 
flanked by Brown and me, silently waiting the issue 
''"'Uc was, a thickish kind of man, seemingly the 
woman s husband, a little older than any of us, stept 
out with licr, calml> enough sunc>ing, and, at 
o i>ectful distance,— asl cd “If we would buy any 
ippes? Upon which, with negatory grin, we did 
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march I recollect nothing more of this route, 
except that we visited Lead-hills too, joyfully de- 
scended into tlie mines etc, , and that Iianng, 
prior to Annan, must ha\c struck away from us at 
some point Brown and I, on arriving at hlamhill, 
found my dear good hlothcr in the saddest state , 
dregs of a bad fe\er hanging on her, — my profound 
sorrow' at w Inch seemed to be a surprise to Brow n, 
according to his Letters afterwards With Browm, 
for a year or tw o ensuing, I continued to ha\ e some 
not unpleasant correspondence , a conscientious, 
accurate, clear-sighted, but rather narrow and un- 
fruitful man , — at present Tutor to some Lockhart of 
Lee, and w mtcnng in Edinburgh , w'ent aftcrw ards 
to India, as Presbytenan Clerg^’-man somew'here , and 
shrank gradually, we heard, into complete ariditj', 
‘ phrcnolog}’’ ’ etc,, and before long died there He 
had, after Inung, been my dear little Jeannie’s 
Teacher and Tutor (she never had but tliese two), 
and the name of her, like a bnght object far above 
;;/c like a star, occasionally came up bet\\een tliem, 
on that Journey, I dare say, as at otlier times 
She retained a child’s regard for James Brown , and, 
in this house, he Wcis always a memorable object 
hly second Tour wnth Innng had notliing of 
a/ a/ If in it , a mere w alk homeward through tlie 
Peebles- Moffat moor country, and is not wortli 
going into in any detail The region was without 
roads, often witliout foot-tracks, had no \estige of 
inn , so tliat there was a kind of knight-errantrj' in 
threading your way tlirough it, not to mention tlie 
romance tliat naturally lay m its Ettneks and Yarrow s, 
and old melodious songs and traditions We walked 
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up Meggat Water to beyond the sources, emerged 
into Yarrow, not far above St Mary’s Loch , a 
charming secluded shepherd country, with excellent 
shepherd population , — nowhere setting up to be 
picturesque, but everywhere honest, comely, well 
done-to, peaceable and useful, nor anyivhere without 
its solidly characteristic features, hills, mountains, 
clear rushing streams, cosy nooks and homesteads. 


all of fine rustic type , and presented to you in 
naim^, not as in a Drury Lane with Stage-lights 
and for a purpose. The vast and yet not savage 
solitude as an impressive item, — long miles from 
farm to farm, or even from one shepherd’s cottage 
to another , no company to you but the rustle of 
the grass underfoot, the tinkling of the brook, or the 
voices of innocent primeval things I repeatedly 
walked through that country, up to Edinburgh and 
down, by myself, in subsequent years — and nowhere 
remember such aficctionatcly sad, and thoughtful, and 
in fact interesting and salutary journeys I have 
had days clear as Italy (as in this Irving case), days 
moist and dripping, overhung with the infinite of 
silent gray , — and perhaps the latter kind w'crc the 
jircfcrablc, m certain moods You had the w'orld 


and its waste imbroglios of joy and w'oe, of light 
and darkness, to yourself alone You could strip 
barefoot, if it suited better , carry shoes and socks 
o\cr shoulder hung on your stick clean shirt and 
comb V ere m }oiir pocket , omnia mca vtccinn fotto 
ou odged with shepherds who had clean solid 
oaa,^cs wholesome eggs, milk, oatbread, porridge, 

Iniml ' beds, and a great deal of 

n sLU'-c and unadiillcratcd natural politcnass , 
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caiit)\ shrewd and witty fellows, w’hen jou set them 
talking, knew, from their hill-tops, c\er}'- bit of 
countr}' between Forth and Solway, and all the 
shepherd inhabitants within fifty miles, — being a 
kind of confraternity of shepherds from father to 
son No sort of peasant labourers I ha\ e c\ er come 
across seemed to me so happih situated, morally and 
physically, w cll-dc\ eloped, and dcsen ing to be happ\’^ 
as these shepherds of the Che\iots O foitiiuaii 
1117)1 mm > — Rut perhaps it is all altered, not a little, 
now’ , as I, sure enough, am, w ho speak of it ' — 
In’ing’s course and mine, from bonnj'- Yarrow' 
onwards b}’ Loch Skene and the Giay JSFarcs 
Tail (finest of all cataracts, lonesome, simple, 
grand, that are now in my mcmoiy') dow'n into 
hlofiatdale where we lodged in a Shepherd’s Cot- 
tage, must have been near “ Caplegill,” old Walter 
Welsh’s farm, though I k*new not of it tlien • From 
the shepherd people came good talk, In'ing skilful 
to elicit it — topography, Poet Hogg (who was 
then a celebnt}’), ’'S/iiiia Scott” (famed Sir Walter, 
" Shcrift' of Selkirkshire,” w'hose borders we had just 
emerged from), then graduallj* stores of local anec- 
dote, personal histor}’, etc. these good people never 
once asked iis, Whence, YHiither, or Y'hat are 3'ou , 
but waited till perhaps it voluntarih' came, as 
gcnerallj- chanced Moffatdale, w'ltli its green 
holms and lull-ranges (“ Camferan saddlcj'oke,” 
actual quasi , “ j’ou can sit astride anj*- 

where, and a stone dropped from eitlier hand will 
roll and bound a mile ” one of tlie prettiest hills), 
with its pleasant groves and farmsteads, voiceful 
limpid waters nishing fast jcir Anvan all was 
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very beautiful to us , but what I most remember 
IS In mg’s arrival at Mamhill witli me to tea, — and 
how between my Father and him there was such a 
mutual recognition My Father had seen Loch 
Skene, the Gray Mare’s Tail etc in his youth, and 
now ga\c, in few words, such a picture of it all, 
forty years after sight, as charmed and astonished 
Irving, who, on his side, was equally unlike a 
common man definite, true, intelligent, frankly 
courteous, faithful in whatever he spoke about My 
Father and he saw one another (on similar occasions) 
tu ice or thrice again, always with increasing esteem , 
— and I rather tlunk it was from Irving on this 
particular occasion that I was first led to compare 
my Father with other men, and see how' immensely 
superior he, altogether unconsciously, w'as No in- 
tellect equal to his, in certain important respects, 
haic I c\cr met w’lth in the world Of my Mother, 
Iriing ne\cr made any reading for himself, or could 
well ha\c made, but only through me, and that too 
he belicicd in and loved well Generous, all-recog- 
nising Ining ' — 

The Kirkcaldy population were a pleasant honest 
1 ind of fellow mortals , something of quietly fruitful, 
of good Oltl-Siotcl! m their works and ways, more 
- crnncular, peaceably fixed, and almost genial, in 
their mode of life, than I had been used to in the 
Border home-land Fife generally wo liked Those 
ancient little burghs and ‘^ca-Mllages, with their poor 
little havens, ‘salt-pans,’ and weatherbeaten bits of 
Cj cln,)can breal w aters and nidc innocent machineries, 
in ‘ill 1 null) to me to think of, — Kirkcaldj itself 
ha 1 man) looms, Inrl Baltic trade. Whale-fisher)' etc. 
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and was a solidly diligent, yet by no means a pant- 
ing, puffing, or in any w^ay gambling “ Lang Toun," 
— its flaxmill- machinery, I rcmembci, w^as turned 
"mainly bj^ wind^ and curious blue-painted wdieels, 
with oblique vans (how' wmrkmg I never saw^), rose 
from' many roofs for that end We, I m particular, 
always rather liked the people, — though from the 
distance chielly , chagrined and discouraged by the 
sad itadc one had! Some hospitable human fire- 
sides I found, and these w'erc at inten^als a fine little 
element , but in general w^e w'^ere but onlookers (the 
one real “ Society,” our books and our few'^ selves) , — 
not e\ en wuth the bright " young ladies ” (wdiat w'as 
a sad feature) w'cre w'e generally on speaking terms 
B}' far the cleverest and brightest, how'ever, an Ex- 
pupil of Irving’s, and genealogicall}’^ and otherwise 
(being poorish, proud, and w'cll-bred) rather a kind 
of alien in the place, I did at last make acquaintance 
witli (at Irving’s first, I tliink, tliough she rarely 
came- thither) , some acquaintance, — and it might 
easily have been more, had she, and her Aunt, and 
our economic and otlicr circumstances liked ! She 
W'as of tlie fatr-complcxioncd, softly elegant, softly 
grave, watt)'’ and comely type, and had a good deal 
of gracefulness, intelligence and other talent Irving 
too, It w^as sometimes thought, found her verj'' in- 
teresting, could the Miss-Mat tin bonds have allow'cd, 
W'hich the)’' never w’ould To me, wdio had onl)’' 
kmowm her for a few*^ montlis, and w'ho wntliin a 
twelve or fifteen months saw’ the last of her, she 
continued for perhaps some tlirce )cars a figure 
hanging more or less m my fanc)’, on the usual 
romantic, or lattcrl)’- quite elegiac and silent terms. 
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and to this day there is m me a goodwill to her, a 
candid and gentle pity for her, if needed at all 
She w'as of the Aberdeenshire Gordons, a far-off 
Huntly, doubt it not , “ Margaret Gordon,” born I 
think in New Brunsw ick, w'here her Father, probably 
in some official post, had died young and poor, — 
her accent was prettily English, and her \oice verj'- 
fine — an aunt (wudow in Fife, childless, w ith limited 
resources, but of frugal cultnated turn , a lean, proud 
elderly dame, once a "Miss Gordon” herself, sang 
Scotch songs beautifully, and talked shrew'd Abei- 
ditnish in accent and otherwise) had adopted her, 
and brought her hither over seas and here, as 
Irving’s Ex-pupil, she now' cheerj' though with dim 
outlooks, was Imng saw' her again in Glasgow’, 
one summer, touring etc, he himself accompanying 
joj fully , — not joining (so I understood it) the retinue 
of suite, s or potential ditto , rather perhaps indicat- 
ing gently, " No, I must not !” for the last time A 
year or so after, we heard the fair Margaret had 
married some rich insignificant Aberdeen Mr Some- 
thing , who aftenvards got into Parliament, thence 
out “to Nova Scotia” (or so) “as Governor,” and 
I heard of her no more, — except that lately she was 
still living about Aberdeen, childless, as the " Dow ager 

Lady ” her Mr Something having got knighted 

before dy ing Poor Margaret ' Speak to her, since 
the “good bye, then” at Kirkcaldy in 1S19, I never 
did or could I saw her, rccognisably to me, here 
in her I ondon time (1840 or so), la<iic, once with 
htr maul in Piccadilly , promenading, little altered, 
a tennd time that same year or next, on horseback 
billi of 11- and lUitin^ in the gate of Hyde Park, 
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when her (but tliat was all) said to me almost 

touchingl)’’, “Yes, yes, that is you'" Enough 

of that old matter , which but half concerns Irxnng 
and IS now quite extinct 

In tlie space of tw'^o 5'^ears, or rathei more, we had 
all got tired of schoolmastenng, and its mean con- 
tradictions and poor results , Innng and I quite 
resolute to give up foi good , the headlong Pears 
disinclined for it on tlie tliere terms longer , and in 
tlie end of 1S19 (or ’iS? at this hour I know not 
which, and the old Lei to s tliat would show are too 
deep-hidden),^ we all three went awa}*- , Irving and I 
to Edinburgh, Pears to his own “East Countrj-,” — 
whom I never saw again with eyes, poor good rattling 
soul Ir\nng's outlooks in Edinburgh nere not of 
the best, considerably checkered witli dubiety, opposi- 
tion, or even flat disfavour in some quarters , but at 
least they were far supenor to mine — and indeed I 
Mas beginning my four or five most miserable, dark, 
sick and heaAy-laden years , Imng, after some 
staggenngs aback, his se\en or eight healthiest and 
brightest He had, I should guess, as one item, 
several good hundreds of money to M-'ait upon Mj- 
pccithinn I don’t recollect, but it could not have ex- 
ceeded ;^ioo , I was without friends, experience, or 
connection m tlie sphere of human business, was of 
sh}^ humour, proud enough and to spare, — and had 
begun my long curriculum of dyspepsia, which has 
never ended since * 

Ining In ed m Bristo Street, more expensi\ e 
rooms than mine, and used to ghc breakfasts to 
Intellectualities he fell in w ith, — I often a guest w ith 

’ Cnrljleldl Kirkcildj in No\cml'cr iStS 
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them They were but stupid Intellectualities , and 
the talk I got into there did not please me even 
then, tliough it was well enough received A visible 
gloom occasionally hung over Irving, his old strong 
sunshine only getting out from time to time He 
gave lessons in mathematics, once for a while, to 
Captain Basil Hall,^ who had a kind of thin celebrity 
then , and did not seem to love too well that small 
lion or his ways with him Small lion came to pro- 
pose for me, at one stage , wished me to go out with 
him “to Dunglas,” and there do “liuiais" in his 
name, he looking on, and learning of me what would 
come of its own will “ Lunars ” meanwhile were to 
go as his to the Admiralty, testifying there what a 
careful studious Captain he was, and help to get him 
promotion, — so the little wretch smilingly told me 
I remember the figure of him in my dim lodging, as 
a graj, crackling, sniggering spectre, one dusk, en- 
deavouring to seduce me by affability, in lieu of 
liberal wages, into this adventure Wages, I think, 
were to be smallish (" so poor are we ”), but then “ the 
great Playfair is coming on visit, — you will see Pro- 
fessor Playfair !” I had not the least notion of such 
an enterpnse, on these shining terms , and Captain 
Basil with his great Playfair t7i posse, vanished for 
me into the shades of dusk for good I don’t think 
Ir\ing e\cr had any other pupil but this Basil, for 
perhaps a three months I had not even Basil , 
though pnvatc-teachmg, to me the poorer, was much 
more desirable, if it would please to come, w’liich 
It pcncrallj would not in the least I was timor- 
•^"i H aiming towards "Literature" too, thought in 

' I'lc-i in iS|4 1 56 
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audacious moments I might perhaps cam some trifle 
that way, by honest labour somehow, to help my 
finance • but m tliat too I was painfully sceptical 
(talent and opportunity alike doubtful, alike in- 
credible to me, poor down -pressed soul) , and in 
fact there came little enough of produce or finance 
to me from that souice, and for tlie fiist years 
absolutely none, in spite of my diligent and desperate 
efforts which are sad to me to tlnnk of even now 
''' AcH labo)cs" yes, but of such a futile, dismal, 
lonely, dim and chaotic kind, m a scene all ghastly- 
c/iaos to one , sad, dim and ugly as tlie shores of 
Stj'x and Phlegethon, as a nightmare-dream become 
real ! No more of that , it did not conquer me, or 
quite kill me, thank God — Irving thought of 
nothing as ultimate but a Clerical career, obstacles 
once overcome , in tlie meanwhile, we heard of robust 
temporar}'- projects, — “ Tour to Switzerland,” glaciers, 
Geneva, “ Lake of Thun,” very grand to think of, was 
one of tliem, — none of which took effect 

I forget how long it was till the tlien famed 
Trismegistus Dr Chalmers, fallen in want of an 
Assistant, cast his ej-^e on Inung I think it was in 
the summer following our advent to Edinburgh , I 
heaid duly about it How Rev Andrew Thomson, 
famous viallcus of Theolog)’- m that time, had men- 
tioned In mg’s name, had prnately engaged to get 
Chalmers a hearing of him in his, Andrew’s, Church 
how Chalmers heard iiicogmfo, and there ensued 
negotiation , — once I recollect transiently seeing 

* This \\-is jn St George’s Church, Edinburgh, in Tulj 1S19, Inmg 
begnn hiSMork ns As'isUinl to Dr Chnlincrs in October of the same 
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the famed Andrew on occasion of it (something 
Ir\nng had forgotten with him, and wished me to 
call for), and what a Ican-minded, iracund, ignorant 
kind of man Andrew seemed to me , also, much 
more vividly, in Autumn following, one fine airy 
October day, in Annandale, Irving, on foot, on his 
vay to Glasgow for a month of actual trial, had 
come by IMainhill, and picked me up , to walk with 
him seven or eight miles farther into “ Dryfe Water ” 

(i e \ alley vatered by clear swift Dijfc, quasi- 
" Drue," — so impetuous and swift is it), where [was] 
a certain witty comrade of ours, one Frank Dixon, 
Preacher at once and Farmer (only son and heir of 
his Father who had died in that latter capacity) 
We found Frank, I conclude , though the w'bole is 
now dim to me till we arrived all three, Frank and 
I to set Irving on his road to Moffat and bid him 
good speed, on the top of a hill, commanding all 
Upper-Annandale and the grand mass of Moffat 
hills, where we paused thoughtful a few moments 
1 lie blue skj was beautifully spotted with w'hite 
clouds, which, and their shadows on the w'ide land- 
scape, the wind was beautifully chasing “Like 
L^J< I said, with a kind of emotion, on which 
luing silcntl} pressed mj' arm, with the hand near 
it or perhaps on it, and, a moment after, with no 
word but his farewell and ours, strode swiftly away 
\ mail-coach would find him at Moffat that same 
e\ctimg faftcr his walk of about thirty miles), and 
c irr> him to Glasgow to sleep And the curtains 
mk i 'Tin on Frank and me at this time 

I rani w is a notable kind of man , and one of 
til. riu rnor ibilitics doubtless to Imng as well as me 
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A most quizzing, merry, entertaining, guileless and 
unmalicious man , with very considerable logic, 
reading, contemptuous obser\'ation and intelligence , 
much real tenderness too, when not obstructed, and 
a mournful true affection, especially for tlie friends 
lie had lost by deatli ' No mean impediment iliac 
any more (tiiat was it), — for Frank was very 
sensitive, easily moved to something of envj^j and 
as if surpnsed where contempt was not possible — 
easy banter was what he habitually dwelt in , for 
the rest, an honourable, bright amiable man alas, 
and his end was very tragic ' I have hardly seen 
a man with more opulence of conversation, — wit, 
fantastic bantering ingenuity, and genial human 
sense of the ridiculous in men and tilings Charles 
Buller, perhaps , — but he was of far more refined, 
delicately managed, and less copious tone (finer by 
nature, I should say, as well as by culture, tliough 
perhaps still more genial of sense, when I now 
reflect), and had notliing of the wild Aimandcih- 
Rabelais" turn which had grown up, partly of will, 
and at length by industry as well, in poor Frank 
Dixon in the valley of Drj’^fe, amid his little stock 
of Books and rustic Phenomena A slightly built 
man, nimble -looking and yet lazy-looking, our 
Annandale Rabelais , tliin, neatly expressive aquiline 
face, gray genially laughing eyes, sometliing sternly 
senous and resolute m the squarish fine brow , nose 
specially aquiline, tlnn and ratlier small,' — I well 
remember tire play of point and nostnls there, while 
his wild home-grown Gaigaiitmsms went on He 
rocked ratlier, and negligently wriggled, in walking 
or standing , something slightly twisted in tlie spine. 
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I think , but he made so much small involuntarj'^ 
tossing and gesticulation while he spoke or listened, 
you never noticed the twisL What a childlike and 
jet half imp-like volume of true laughter laj'- m 
Frank , how he would fling back his fine head, left 
cheek up, not himself laughing much or loud cvo, 
but show'ing you such continents of inward gleesome 
mirth and victonous mockerj'^ of the dear stupid 
ones who had crossed his sphere of observation ! A 
w lid roll of sombre eloquence lay m him, too , and 
I have seen m his sermons sometimes, that brow 
and aquiline face grow dark, sad, and thunderous 
like the Eagle of Jove I alw'ays liked poor Frank , 
and he me heartilj% — after having tried to banter 
me down, and recognised the mistake, which he 
loj'allj' did for himself, and ncv'cr repeated We 
had much innocently pleasant talk together first 
and last 

His end was verj^ tragic, — like that of a sensitive 
gifted man too much based on laughter * Havung 
no good prospect of Kirk promotion in Scotland 
(I think his Edinburgh resource had been mainly 
that of teaching under Mathematical Nichol for 
certain hours dailj’), he, perhaps about a j^car after 
Irving went to Glasgow, had accepted some offer 
to be Presbj tcrian Chaplain and Preacher to the 
Scotch in Bermuda , and lifted anchor thither, with 
imnj regrets and good wishes from us all I did 
not correspond with him there, mj' own mood and 
posture being still so drearj and emptj But, before 
Irving left Glasgow, news came to mo (from Irving, 
1 b h(.\e) that Irani, struck quite miserable, and 
lone of heart and nerves, hv dvsp.'psia and dispirit- 
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mcnt, \\as home again, or on his •way home, to 
Drj'-fesdale, there to he useless, — Irving recom- 
mending me to do for him what kindness I could, 
and not remember that he used to disbelieve, and 
be Ignorantly cruel, in my ow n d3'’speptic tribulations 
This I did not fail of, nor was it burdensome, but 
otherw isc, w’hilc near him in Annandale 

Frank w'as far more wretched than I had been, 
sunk in spiritual dubieties too, wdneh I, bj’' that 
time, was gethng nd of He had brought three 
young Bermuda gentlemen home with him as pupils 
(had been much a favourite in Society’- tliere) , witli 
these, in his rough Farmhouse, — “ Belkatliill ” (Bell- 
iop Hill ? near Hook, head part of the pleasant vale 
of DrjTe), — he settled himself to live Farm w'as 
///j, but in the hands of a rough-spun Sister and her 
ploughing Husband , w'ho perhaps w ere not over- 
glad to see Frank return, witli new potentiaht)’- of 
ownership, if he liked, — which trul)’’, I suppose, he 
never did The)'^ had done some joinenng, plank- 
floonng, in the Farmhouse, wdiich was w'eather-tight, 
newish tliough strait and dim , and there, on rough 
rustic terms, perhaps with a little disappointment to 
tlie j’-oung gentlemen, Frank and his Bermudians 
lived, for some years He had a nimble quiet 
pony , rode, latterly (for the Bermudians did not 
staj”^ above a 3 >-ear or tw'o), much about among his 
cousinrj’- or friends , alw^ays halting and baiting 
wutli me, when it could be managed I had at once 
gone to \ isit him , found Belkatliill on tlie new 
terms as interesting as ever A comfort to me to 
administer some comfort , interesting er en to com- 
pare dyspeptic notes besides, Frank, bj'- degrees, 
VOL II F 
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would kindle into the old coruscations, and talk as 
well as ever I remember some of those visits to 
him, still more the lonely silent ndes thither, as 
humanly impressive, wholesome, not unpleasant 
Especially after my return from Buller Tutorship, 
and my first London visit , when I w'as at Hoddam 
Hill, idly high and diy like Frank (or only translat- 
ing Goman Romance^ etc), and had a horse of my 
own Frank took considerably to my Mother , 
talked a great deal of his bitter Byronic Scepticism 
to her, — and seemed to feel, like oil poured into 
his wounds, her beautifully pious contradictions of 
him and iL “ Really likes to be contradicted, poor 
Frank’’’ she would tell me afterwards He might 
be called a genuine bit of rustic Dignity , modestly, 
frugally, in its simplest expression, gliding about 
among us there This lasted till perhaps the 
beginning of 1826, — I don’t remember him at 
Scotsbrig e\ er , I suppose the Lease of his Farm 
may ha\e nin out that year, not renewed, and that 
he was now fartlier away After my IVIarriage, 
perhaps two jears after, from Craigcnputtock I 
wrote to him, but ne\cr got the least answ'er, 
nc\cr "^aw him or distinctly heard of him more 
Indi^tincth I did, with a shock, hear of him once, 
and then a second final time, — thus My brother 
Jamic (jouiigcst brother of us, ten jears mj junior), 
riding to Moffat, in 182S or so, saw near some 
jH nr cottage (not a farm at all, ‘ bare place for a 
couple, of cows,’ perhaps it was a Tumpikc-kccpcr’s 
C'ltta'x not fir from ^loffat, a forlornly miscr- 
diL-loo! mg figure v alkmg languidlj to and fro, 
pitted from him b, the hedge, whom, in spite 
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of tins sunk condition, he recognised clearly for 
Frank Dixon, who however took no notice of him, 
— “Perhaps icfnscs to know me,” thought Jamie 
“ They have lost their farm , Sister and Husband 
seem to have taken shelter here, and tliere is the 
poor gentleman and scholar Frank, sauntering 
miserabl}^ with an old plaid over his head, and 
slipshod ^ in a pair of old clogs ' ” That was 
Jamie’s guess , which he reported to me , and few 
months after, grim whisper came, low but certain 
(no inquest or coroner there), that Frank was dead, 
and had gone in the Roman fashion ^ Wliat other 
could he now do ? — The silent, valiant, though 
vanquished man He was hardly yet thirty- five 
a man richer in gifts than nine-tenths of the vocal 
and notable are I remember him with sorrow and 
affection Native-countryman Frank, and his little 
Life , what a strange little Island, fifty years off, 
sunny, homelike, pretty in the memory, yet with 
tragic thunders waiting it ! 

Irving’s Glasgow news, from the first, were good 
Approved of, accepted by the great Doctor and his 
Congregation , preaching heartily , labouring witli the 
‘Visiting Deacons’ (Chalmers’s grand Pai ocJnaV' 
Aiiti-Panpci tsm Appai aius, much an object of tlie 
Doctor’s at this time) , — seeing and experiencing new 
things, on all hands of him, in his new wide element 
He came occasionally to Edinburgh on visit I re- 
member him as of prosperous aspect , a little more 

* Shpsliod meins, in its Scotch sense here, not loose or untidy, but 
stockingless 

° lie died in 1S32 
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carefully, more clencally, dressed than formerly 
(ample black frock, a little ' sidcr^ longer skirted, 
than the secular sort, hat of gra\nsh breadth of bnm, 
all 1 eiy- simple and correct) , he w ould talk about 
the Glasgou Radical Wea\ers, and their notable 
receptions of him, and utterances to him, -nhile 
Msiting their lanes, — ^uas not copious upon his 
great Chalmers, though fnendly in i\hat he did 
sa} All this, of his first } ear, must ha% e been 
in 1S20, — late autumn 1819, the date of his in- 
stalment^^ I r\ish I cxactl}’- kneu ' Year 1819 
comes back into my mind as the jear of the 
Radical “ nsing ” m Glasgow , and the kind of 
(altogether imaginary) “Fight” they attempted on 
T?onn\ muir against the Yeomanrj which had as- 
sembled from far and wnde. A time of great rages 
and absurd terrors and expectations, a \ery fierce 
Radical and Anti-Radical time. Edinburgh end- 
lcs':l\ agitated all round me by it (not to mention 
Glasgov in the distance) , gentry people full of zeal 
and foolish terror and fury , and looking disgustingl}* 
bu 5 \ and important councr hussars v ould come 
in from the Glasgow region, corered with mud, 
brcathlcs': for head-quarters as >ou took your walk 
in Princes Street , and you would hear old powdered 
gent’erren in sih cr spectacles talking with low -toned 
bjt CMiItant ro.ee about “cordon of troops, Sir” as 
r ou V ent along The mass of the people, not the 
9a-)i:hcc alone, had a quite different feeling, as if 
the c’->ngc' from tlio-c \\ cst-country- Radicals rras 
r”' ill O' imaginary and their gncranccs drcadfulK 
1 \ 4 ch .as with emphas b my o” n poor 

I C.,. 61 r 
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private notion of it One bleared Sunday morning, 
I had gone out for my walk (perhaps se\en to eight 
) , at tlie Riding-House in Nicolson Street w'as 
a kind of straggly group, or small crow'd, wnth red- 
coats interspersed coming up I perceived it w'as the 
" Lothian Yeomanr}'” {j\Itd or East, I know not) 
just getting under way for Glasgow’^ to be part of 
“ the cordon ” , I halted a moment they took the 
road, verj'’ ill ranked, not numerous or veiy' dangerous- 
looking men of w^ar , but there rose, from the little 
crowd, b}'^ w^ay of farew'ell cheer to them, the strangest 
shout I have heard human throats uttei , not very 
loud, or loud oven for the small numbers , but it 
said as plain as w'ords, and wath infinitely more 
emphasis of sincerity, “ Maj*- tlie Devil go witli you, 
ye peculiarly contemptible, and dead to tlie distresses 
of your follow-creatures •” — Another morning, months 
after, spring and sun now come, and the “ cordon ” 
etc all over, — I met a gentleman, an Advocate, 
slightly of my acquaintance, hurrying along, musket 
m hand, tow^ards The Links, there to be drilled as 
an item of the "Gentlemen Volunteers” now^ afoot 
"You should have the like of tins 1” said he, cheerily 
patting his musket " Hm, yes , but I haven’t yet 
quite settled on wdnch sidel" — wdnch probably he 
hoped W'as quiz, though it really expressed my feeling 
Irving too, and all of us juniors, had the same feeling 
in different intensities, and spoken of only to one 
another a sense tliat revolt against sucli a load of 
unveracities, impostures, and quietly inane formalities 
w'ould one day become indispensable , — sense w'hich 
had a kind of rash, false, and quasi-insolent joy in it , 
mutiny, revolt, being a light matter to tlie young 
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Ining appeared to take great interest in his 
Glasgow visitings about among tliese poor Weavers, 
and free communings wnth them as man with men 
He was altogether human we heard, and could well 
bche\ e , he broke at once into sociality and frank- 
ness, “ w ould pick a potato from their pot,” and in 
eating it, get at once into free and kindly terms 
“ Peace be with you here *” was his entenng saluta- 
tion one time, in some wea\ing shop, A\hich had 
politely paused and silenced itself on sight of him , 
“ Peace be w ith j’ou ” “ Ay, Sir, if there’s plenty 

wi’t!” said an angi^' little wca\er, who happened to 
be on the floor , and who began indignant response 
and remonstrance to the Minister and his fine words 
“Quite angrj’’ and ficrj’’,” as lining desenbed him to 
us, “a fine thoughtful brow, with the \eins on it 
swollen black, and the ejes under it sparkling and 
glistening,” — whom, howe\cr, he succeeded in paci- 
parting with on soft terms This was 
one of his anecdotes to us , I remember that ficrj’' 
little wca\cr and his broad brow and swollen \cins, 
a \anishcd figure of those dajs, as if I had mjself 
seen him 

11} and b\, after repeated in\itations, which to 
me were permissions rather, the time came for my 
pajing a return \asit I well remember the first 
\i-it, and pieces of the others, probabK there were 
three or c\en four in all , each of them a real holidaj 
to ric ’ 11\ steamer to Ho ncs-,, and then b\ canal , 

ip )cr of canal-boat and two Glasgow scamps of 
tic pe- oj. thc'.e arc figures of the first \ovagc, 
%e'\ \nij tne-c the rest utterh out I think I 
"uua j > ont b\ Hu ne_i, and steam se far , coach 
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tlic remainder of the lond, in all subsequent loumeys 
Irxing li\cd m Kent Street, eastern end of Glasgow , 
ground-floor, tolerably spacious room, — I think he 
sometimes ga\e me up his bedroom (me the bad 
sleeper), and went out himself to some friend's 
house. DaMd Hope (cousin of old Adam’s, but 
much \ ounger, an excellent guileless man and mer- 
chant) w as w annly intimate and attached , the like 
William Graham, of Burnswark, Annandalc, a still 
more interesting character , wutli both of w horn I 
made or renewed acquaintance which turned out to 
be agreeable and lasting these two were perhaps 
his most doincsiic and practically trusted friends , 
but he had already mam , in the better Glasgow 
circles, and, m geneious liking and appreciation, 
tended to it ass, no\er to defect, with one and all 
of them “ Philosophers ” called at Kent Street, 
whom one did not find so extremely philosophical, 
though all were amiable and of polite and partlj 
religious turn , and, in fact, these reviews of Glasgow, 
on its streets, in its lolly (sometimes C/u sstuios) 
dining-rooms and drawing-rooms, were cordial and 
instructive to me The solid stv le of comfort, free- 
dom and plenU, was new to me in that degree 
The Tonfiuc (my first evening in Glasgow) was quite 
a treat to mv rustic eyes several hundreds of such 
fine, clean, opulent, and enviable or amiable-looking 
good Scotch gentlemen, sauntering about in trustful 
gossip, or sohdl)* reading their newspapers, — I re- 
member tlie shilling bald crowns and serene white 

o 

heads of several, and tlic feeling "0 foitjtnjfos 
/timtin/!,” whicli tlicy generallv gave me, Irvang 
vv as not vv itli me on tins occasion , had probably 
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left me there for some half-hour, and would come 
to pick me up again when ready We made morn- 
ing calls together too, not very many , and found 
once, I recollect, an exuberant bevy of young ladies, 
which I (silently) took as sample of a great and 
singular privilege m my friend’s way of life Oftenest 
it was crotchet}', speculative, semi-theological elderly 
gentlemen, whom w'e met, with curiosity and as yet 
without weariness on my part, though of course 
their laughing chatting daughters would have been 
better The Glasgow women of the yowng- lady 
stamp, seemed to me well-looking, clever enough, 
good-humoured , but I noticed (for my owm behoof, 
and w'lthout prompting of any kind) that they were 
not so 'McU dressed as their Edinburgh Sisters , some- 
thing flary, glar}', colours too flagrant and ill-assorted , 
want of the harmonious transitions, neatness, and soft 
Attic art, which I now recognised or remembered for 
the first time. 

Of Dr Chalmers I heard a great deal , naturally 
the continual topic, or one of them , admiration 
universal, and as it seemed to me, slightly wearisome, 
and a good deal indiscriminate and overdone, — which 
probab!} (though we were dcad-siIcnt on that head) 
V as on occasion Irving's feeling too But the great 
man vas himself triil} lovable, truly loved, and 
nothing personall} could be more modest, intent 
on his good industries not on himself or his " fame” 
1 V ICC that I recollect, I specially sav him , once at 
Ills own hou-e, to breal fast , compan} Irv'ing, one 
Lro.h}, a voting Licentiate, v ith glaring e}es and 
I o pccnl ilion in them, v ho vent aftervards to Bir- 
mus <h mi, and tliirdl} m}£clf It vas a cold vile 
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smoky morning, house and breakfast-i oom looked 
tlieir worst m tlie dismal light Doctor himself 
was hospitably kind , but spoke little, and engaged 
none of us in talk Oftenest, I could see, he was 
absent , wandering in distant fields, of abstruse 
character, to judge by the sorrowful glaze which 
came over his honest ej^es and face I was not ill- 
pleased to get away , tgnotns from one of whom I 
had gamed no new knowledge The second time 
was in a ratlrer fine drawing-room (a Mr Parker’s), 
m a ratlier solemn evening party , where tire Doctor, 
perhaps bored by the secularities and trivialities else- 
where, put his cliair beside mine in some clear space 
of floor , and talked earnestly, for a good while, on 
some scheme he had for proving Christianity by its 
visible fitness for human nature “all written in us 
already,” he said, “ as in sympathetic ink , Bible 
auakens it, and you can read •” I listened respect- 
fully, not with any real conviction, onl)'- with a clear 
sense of tlie geniahtj'- and goodness of tlie man 
I never saw him again till witliin a few [\\ eeks] of his 
deatli, when he called here, and sat witli us an hour, 
— vexy agreeable to Hu and to me, after the long 
abej^ance She had been uitli him once on a short 
Tour in tlie Highlands , me too he had got an esteem 
of — liked tlie Ciomivck/ especially, and Cromwell’s 
self ditto, which I hearbly reckoned creditable of him 
He did not speak of tliat, nor of tlie Free-Kirk War 
(tliough I gave lum a chance of that, which he soon 
softly let drop) tlie now memorablest point to me, 
was of Painter Wilkie, who had been his familiar in 
\youtli, and whom he seemed to me to understand 
\\\ ell “ Painter’s taiigiiagL," he said, “ \\ as stinted and 
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difficult ” Wilkie had told him how, in painting his 
Rcnt-Da), he thought long and to no purpose, by 
what means he should signify that the sorrowful 
Woman, with tlie children tliere, had left no Husband 
at home, but was a Widow under tragical sclf- 
management, — till one morning, puslung along tlie 
Strand, he met a small artisan family going evidently 
on excursion, and in one of tlieir hands or pockets 
somewhere was Msible the Honsc-kty "That wall 
do ' ” thought Wilkie , and prettilj’- introduced tlie 
House-key as toial m the poor Baby’s mouth, just 
drawn from poor Mammy’s pocket, to keep her 
unconscious little orphan peaceable. He warmly 
agreed w itli me in tliinking Wilkie a man of real 
genius, real \eracit)’ and simplicity Chalmers w^as 
himself \crj beautiful to us during tliat hour , gra\e, 
not too gra\c, earnest, cordial , face and figure \er}' 
little altered, only the head had grown white, and in 
the e\ es and features j ou could read something of a 
serene sadness, as if c\cning and silent star-crowned 
night were coming on, and the hot noises of the daj 
growing unexpectedly insignificant to one We had 
little thought tins would be the last of Chalmers , but 
in a few weeks after, he suddenly died [Ma> 1S47] 
He was a man of much natural digniU, ingenuitj , 
honesty, ind kind affection, as well as sound intellect 
and imagination A \cr\ eminent M\acit} laj in 
him, which could nsc to comjilcle impetuositj (glow- 
ing comiction passionate eloquence, fierj pla\ of 
heart and head) — all in a kind of t istic t\pe, one 
mi dit though v ondcrfulU true and tender He 
hul a bur-t of genuine fun too, I ha\c heard, of 
the s-itne honc'g but most plebcuan, broadU natural 
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character hn laugh was a heart} low guffaw' , aixl 
his tones, in preaching, would rise to the picrcingh 
pathetic no preacher c\cr went so into one’s hcail 
He was a man csscntialh of little culture, of narrow 
sphere, all his life , such an intellect, professing to be 
educated, and } et so ill-; < ad, so ignorant in all that la\ 
beyond tlie honron in place or in lime, I ha\ c almost 
nowhere met with A man capable of much soaUing 
indolence, lary brooding, and do-nothingism, as the 
first stage of his life well indicated , a man thought to 
be timid, almost to the \ erge of cow ardicc } cl capable 
of impetuous activity and bla?ing audacih , as his 
latter years showed I suppose there w ill never again 
be such a Preacher in an} Christian Church ' 

Irv'ing’s Discourses were far more opulent in 
ingenious thought than Chalmers’s, wduch indeed 
were usually the triumphant on-rush of out idea 
with its satellites and supporters, but In. mg’s 
w'anted in definite head, that is, steady invariably 
c\idcnt anu, what one might call definite /uad and 
hackhoiiL , so that, on arming, }ou might sec clearly 
W'here and how' That was mosil} a defect one 
felt, in tra\crsing those grand forest -a^cnucs of 

' A slip from n ncwspnjiLr confumriR tin. following c\tmct from 
Chilmcrs is here w-rfercil on to the rn'innscnj^l 

*' It 15 a fi\'ounlc ^i>ccuhlion of mine ih-it if spared lo we then enter on the 
Ec\cnth deenje of hum'in life, nnd tliai this >f pos^iible, should be turned into the 
SthK-ilhof our ttrthli pilpinuge nnd Sthbitictllj, ax if on the ^ho^c of an 
eternal vrorld, or in the outer court' ns it were, of the temple that is nboNc— the 
labcnnclc m Hcn\cn \\Tnt emmourt me all the more of this idea is the retrospect 
of m\ mother s widowhood 1 long, if God should spare me, for such an old age as 
'flc ^jojed, spCHt as if at the gate of heaNcn, and with sudi a fund of inwnrd peace 
^dhopc as made her tune >ears widowhood a jKrfcct peace and foretaste of the 
blessedness that awaits the nghlcous, * 

Carljlc wmes on Uk. newspaper slip Ilnd heard it before from 
Thomas LrshinL, wuh pathclic comment as to what Chalmers’s own 

Sabbalh decade ” had been 1 
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his, with tlieir multifarious outlooks to right and 
left He had many thoughts, pregnantly expressed, 
but they did not tend all one way The reason 
was, there were in him infinitely more thoughts 
than in Chalmers , and he took far less pains m 
setting them forth The uniform custom was, he 
shut himself up all Saturday , became invisible all 
that day , and had his sermon ready before going 
to bed Sermon an hour long or more , it could 
not be done in one day, except as a kind of ex- 
tcmpoic thing It flowed along, not as a swift rolling 
river, but as a broad, deep and bending or mean- 
dering one , sometimes it left on you the impres- 
sion almost of a fine noteworthy laic Noteworthy 
always , nobody could mistake it for the Discourse 
of other than an uncommon man Originality and 
truth of purpose were undeniable in it, but tliere 
was withal, both in the matter and the manner, 
a something which might be suspected of affecta- 
tion a noticeable preference and search for striking 
quaint and ancient locutions , a style modelled on 
the Miltonic Old-Puritan , something too in the de- 
Inerj which seemed elaborate and of forethought, or 
might be suspected of being so He ahvays read, 
but not in the least sla\ishl) , and made abundant 
rather strong gesticulation in the right places , voice 
one of the finest and powcrfullcst, — but not a power 
quite on the heart, as Ch.almers’s was, which jou felt 
to be coming direct from the heart 

Irving's preaching was accordingly, a thing not 
aba.c criticism to the Glasgouitcs, and it got a 
good deal on fnendh terms, as well as “admiration” 
plciitv, m that tempered form, — not often admira- 
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tion pure and simple, as was now always Chalmers’s 
lot there Irving no doubt secretly felt the difference, 
and could have wished it otherwise but the generous 
heart of him was incapable of envying any human ex- 
cellence, and instinctively would either bow to it, and 
to the rewards of it withal, or rise to loyal emulation 
of it and them He seemed to be much liked by 
many good people , a fine friendly and wholesome 
element, I tliought it for him , and the criticisms go- 
ing, in connection with the genuine admiration going, 
might be taken as handsomely ncai the mark 

To me, for his sake, his Glasgow friends were 
ver}'- good , and I liked their ways (as I might easily 
do) much better than some I had been used to A 
romance of novelty lay in them, too , it was the jii st 
time I had looked into opulent burgher life in any 
such completeness and composed solidity as here 
We went to Paisley, several times , to ceitain 
“ Garbles ” (so they spelt their name , “ Annan 
people ” of a century back) , rich enough old men 
of religious moral turn, who received me as “a 
Cousin,” — tlieir daughters good if not pretty, and 
one of the sons (\^^arrand Carlile, who afterwards 
became a Clergyman) not quite uninteresting to me 
for some years coming He married the youngest 
Sister of Edward Irving , and, I think, is still 
preaching somewhere in the West Indies , wife long 
since dead , but one of tlieir Sons still lives, “ Gavin 
Caihle ” (or now Carlj'le), a Free Kirk Minister here 
in London (editing his Uncle’s Select Works just 
now) ^ David Hope, of Glasgow, alwaj'^s a little stuck 

^ The Collected Wnttugs of Edvmid Irving, edited bj his nephew, 
lhcRc\ G Corljlc, M A (5 ^olumes, inipcr S\o, London, 1S64 65)* 
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to me afterwards , an innocent cheerful Nathaniel, 
ever ready to oblige the like much more emphati- 
cally did William Graham of Burnswark, whom I 
first met in the above City under Irving’s auspices , 
and vho might, in his way, be called a friend botli 
to Ir\’ing and me, so long as his life lasted, which 
was thirty odd years longer Other conquests of 
mine in Glasgow I don’t recollect Graham of 
Burnsu ark perhaps deserves a paragraph, — if it could 
do the good soul any service at all ' 

Graham ivas turned of fifty when I first saw 
him , a lumpish heavy but stirring figure , had got 
something lamish about one of the knees or ankles, 
which gave a certain rocking motion to his gait , 
firm jocund aficctionate face, ratlier reddish with 
good cheer, eyes big, blue and laughing, nose defaced 
with snulT, fine bald broad-browed head, ditto almost 
always with an ugly brown scratch w'lg He w'as 
free of hand and of heart , laughed with sincenty at 
not \ cry much of fun , — liked w idcly, yet wuth sovtc 
selection, and was wudely liked The history of him 
was curious His father, first some small Farmer in 
“ Corric Water,” perhaps, was latterly for many years 
(I forget whether as Farmer or as Shepherd, but 
guess the former) stationary at Burnsw-ark, a notable 
tabular Hill, of no great height, but cittac/icd a. good 
w a\ on c\ erj side , far-seen, almost to the shores of 
Lnerpool, — indeed commanding, all round, the whole 
of that huge saiiccr, fiftj to thirty miles in radius, 
Iht bottom point of which is now called Gretna 
f Cretan Flow,” Big Hollow, at the head of Solwaj 
1 rub) a Ihtrrsivark beautiful to look on and much 
noted from of old Has a glorious Roman Camp on 
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the soutli flank of it, ' tlie best presented m Britain 
except one’ (saj^s General Roy) , velvet sward 
covering tlie whole, but trenches, piatoiiinn (three 
come mounds) etc etc., not altered othcia\ ise , one 
of the finest limpid wnlh w'lthin it , and a view to 
Liverpool (as was said), and into Tynedalc, and the 
Cumberland or even Yorkshire mountains, on tliconc 
side, and on the otlier into the Moflat ditto and the 
Selkirkshiie and Eskdale The name ‘‘^////mvark ” 

IS properly ^/;;<rwjwark (or foi ttjicatwn w'ork) tliiec 
Roman Stations, w'lth Carlisle {^Catj-Lc:<jcl, as old as 
King Solomon ’) for motlier , Nctherbie, Middlebie, 
and Ow'erbie (or Uppahy in Eskdale) , — the specific 
Roman Thaw of Middlebie is about half a mile below 
the Kirk (i e eastw'ard of it), and is called b}'^ the 
countr}’’ people ^'Tlic Bn tens’' (le The Son^s or 
Haggles, I should think) , a place Ij’ing all in dimples 
and wTinkles, w itli ruined houses if you dig at all , 
grassy, but ///arable , part of which is still kept sacred 
in lea by “ tlic Duke ” (of Qucensberrjf, now^ of Buc- 
cleuch and Queensberr}"), w’hilc the rest has been all 
dug to pow'der m tlie last sixty or se\ enty years by 
tlie adjoining little Lairds Many altars, stone figures, 
tools, axes, etc. w^erc got out of tlie dug part , — and 
it used to be one of tlie tasks of my boj hood to tr)*- 
wdiat I could do at reading the Insa iptions found 
tliere , w'liich w'as not much, nor almost ever xvliolly 
enough, though tlie countr)’- folk were tliankful for 
my little Latin faithfully applied, like tlie light of a 
damp w mdlestraw'- to them in the darkness wdiich 
w^astotall The fable went tliat from Bn tens to 
Bnttnsiaatl (two and a half miles, for Burnswark 
lies tw o good miles on tlie w cst oi opposite side of 
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the Kirk) there ran a “ subterranean passage,” com- 
plete iinuicl, equal to caNs perhaps , but nobody 
pretended ever to have seen a trace of it, or indeed 
did believe iL In my boyhood, passing Birrens for 
the first time, I noticed a small conduit {cloaca, I 
suppose) abruptly ending or issuing m the then 
recent precipice which had been left by those 
diggers, and recollect nothing more, except my oi\m 
poor avc and wonder at the strange scene, strange 
face-to-face vestige of the vanished ^ons The 
Caledonian Railway now screams and shudders over 
this dug part of Birrens William Graham, w’hom I 
am (too idly) writing of, was bom at the north-east 
end of Bumswark, and passed, in labour, but m 
health, frugality and joy, tlie first twenty-five j-ears 
of his life 

Graham’s Father and I^Iothcr seem to have been 
of the best kind of Scottish Peasant , he had Brothers, 
two or perhaps three (William was the youngest), 
who were all respected in tlieir station, — and who 
all siicccssu elj emigrated to Amenca, on the follow- 
ing slight first-cause John Graham, namely, the 
eldest of the Brothers, Iiad been balloted for the 
IMilitia (Dumfriesshire Militia), and, on pnvate con- 
sideration with himself, preferred expatriation to 
soldiering, and quietly took ship to push his fortune 
in the i\cw World instead John’s adrentures there, 
which probabh were rugged enough, are not on 
record for me , only that, in no great length of time, 
he found something of success, a solid merchant’s- 
clcrl diip or the hi c, with oiitlool s towards merchant 
h^I.Inc^s of lus own one daj , and muted thither, 
o, e b one, all hi^ Brothers to share with him, or 
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push like him there Philadelphia was the place, at 
least tire ultimate place , and tlie Firm of “ Graham 
Bi others” giadually rose to be a considerable and 
well-respected House in that Citj’’ William, probably 
some fifteen 5mars junior of John, was the last 
Brother tliat went, after him their only Sistei, 
Paients having now died at Bumswaik, was sent-for 
also , and kept house, for William or for another of 
the bachelor Brothers, — one at least of them had 
wedded and has left Pennsjdvanian Grahams , Wil- 
liam continued bachelor for life , and this only. Sister 
returned ultimately to Annandale, and was William’s 
House-manager there I remember her well, one of 
the amiablcst of old maids , kind, true, modestly 
polite to tlie veiy heait, — and m such a cuiious 
style of polite culture, Pennsylvanian-Yankee grafted 
on Annandale-Scotch , used to “ expect ” instead of 
“ suppose , ” would “ guess,” too, now and then , and 
commonly said "Pastor” (ivliich she pronounced 
" Pawstor ”) to signify Clergj'-man or Minister 

The Graham Brotliers, House growing more and 
more prosperous and opulent in Philadelphia, resolved 
at last to have a branch in Glasgow (year, say 1 8 1 4 
or so) , and despatched William thitliei, — whose 
coming, I dimlj' remember, was heard of in Annan- 
dale by Ills triumphant purchase for himself, in fee- 
simple, of the Farm and Hill of Burnswark, which 
happened to come into the market tlien His trad- 
ings and operations m Glasgow were extensive, not 
unskilful that I heard of, and were well looked-on, 
as he himself still more warmly was but at length 
(perhaps a year 01 more before my first sight of him), 
some grand cargo from or to Philadelphia, some 
VOL II G 
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whole fleet of cargoes, all mostly of the same com- 
modity, had, by sudden change of price during the 
voyage, ruinously misgone , and the fine House of 
Graham Brothers came to the ground William 
was still in the throes of settlement , just about 
quitting his fine well-appointed mansion m Vincent 
Street, in a cheerfully stoical humour , and only 
clinging with invincible tenacity to native Burnswark, 
which of course was now no longer his, except on 
Bond with securities, — with interest etc, — all of ex- 
cessive extent, his friends said, but could not per- 
suade him, so dear to his heart was that native bit of 
earth, w ith the fond ‘ improvements,’ planting and the 
like, which he had begun upon it 

Boor Graham kept iron hold of Burnswark, 
ultimately as plain tenant , good sheep'/^rm at a 
fair rent , all attempts otherwise, and they were 
many and strenuous, having issued in non-success, 
and the hope of ever recovering himself or it being 
plainly futile Graham never merchanted more , 
was once in America, on exploratory visit, where 
his Brothers were in some degree set up again, 
but had no “;rSooo” to spare for his Burnsw'ark , 
he still hung a little to Glasgow, tried various 
things, rather of a projector sort, all of wdiich mis- 
carried , till happily he at Icngtli ceased visiting 
Glasgow, and grew altogether rustic, a successful 
sheep farmer at any rate , fat, cheer)', happy , and 
£o, for his last twenty jears, rode visiting about 
among the little Lairds of an intelligent turn, wdio 
hied him well, but not with entire acquiescence 
III all the copious quasi -intelligent talk he had 
Ir\mg had a real lo\e for him, with silent dcduc- 
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tioHb in the unimportant respects , he an entire 
lo}aU} and Iicart-dc\ otedness to Ining I\Ic also 
lie took up in a \cr}' warm manner, and, for the 
fir'>t few j'ears, was really pleasant and of use to 
me, especially in my then Annandalc summers 
Through him I made acquaintance with a really 
intellectual modest circle, or rather pair of people, 
a Mr and Mrs Johnston, at then place called 
“Grange," on the edge of the Hill country, seven 
or eight miles from my Fatlier’s Mrs Johnston 
was a Glasgow' lady, of really fine culture, man- 
ners, and intellect , one of the smallest voices, 
and most delicate, gently-smiling figures , had been 
m London, etc , her Husband w'as by birth Laird 
of this pretty Giangc, and had modestly wnth- 
draw'n to it, finding merchanthood in Glasgow 
ruinous to w'cak health The elegance, the perfect 
courtesy, the simple purity and beauty I found in 
both these good people, w'as an authentic attrac- 
tion and profit to me in those years and I still 
remember them, and that bright little environment 
of theirs, wath a kind of pathetic aficction I as 
good as lost them on my leaving Annandale , Mr 
Johnston soon after died , and wuth Mrs Johnston 
there could only be at rare intervals a flying call, 
sometimes only tlie attempt at such, which amounted 
to little 

Graham also I practically more and more lost, 
from that epoch (1826, ever memorable to me 
otherwise 1 ) ^ He hung about me studiously, and 
with unabating good-will, on my Annandale visits 
to my Mother, to w'hom he was ever attentive and 

' 1S26, the year of Carl) Ic’s mnmnge 
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respectful for my sake and her own (dear good 
Mother, best of Mothers I He pointed out the 
light of her ‘ end-window,' gable-vnndovf^ one dark 
night to me, as I convoyed him from Scotsbrig, 
“ Will there ever be in the world for you a prettier 
light than that?”) He was once or more with 
us at Craigenputtock, ditto at London, and wrote 
long Letters, not unpleasant to ‘ read and bui n 
but his sphere was shrinking more and more into 
dull safety and monotonous rusticity, mine the 
1CVUSC, in respect of ‘safety’ and othenvise , nay, 
at length, his faculties were getting hebetated, wrapt 
in lazy eupeptic fat — the last time I ever, strictly 
speaking, saw him (for he was grown more com- 
pletely stupid and oblivious every subsequent time), 
was at the ending of my Mother’s Funeral (Decem- 
ber 1853), day bitterly cold, heart bitterly sad, at 
the Gate of Ecclefcchan Kirkyard , he w^as sitting 
in his Gig, just about to go, I ready to mount for 
Scotsbrig, and in a day more for London , he gazed 
on me with his big innocent face, big heavy eyes, as 
if half- conscious, half-frozen in the cold , and we 
shook hands nearly in silence 

In the Ir\ing-Glasgow^ time, and for a w'hile 
afterwards, there went on, at Edinburgh too, a 
1 ind of cheer) \isiting and messaging from these 
good Graham -I lope people , I do not recollect 
the visits as peculiarly successful, — none of them 
c\ctpt c;/t, which was on occasion of George IV 's 
famed “ Visit to Edinburgh,”^ when Graham and 
1 lope (I tliinV , both of them together) occupied 
III) rooms with grateful satisfaction, I myself not 

' t tSr: 
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1 had grown di'^giislcd with the fulsome 
“lojalt)” of all cla'^'^cs in Edinburgh towards this 
approaching “ George-Fourth Visit , ” w horn though 
called and reckoned a “King,” I, in mj pruate 
radicalism of mind, could consider only as a — 
what shall I call him? — and lojalty was not the 
feeling I had towards any part of the phenomenon 
At length, reading, one da}, in a public Placard 
from the Magistrates (of w'hich there had been 
sc\eral), That on Id is Majesh^’s Ad\ent it was 
evpcctcd that e\cr}’'bod} would be carcfull}'' well- 
dressed, ‘black coat and white duck trousers,’ if at 
all com cnient, — I grumbled to m} self, “ Scandalous 
flunkc}s, I, if I were changing my dress at all, 
should incline rather to be in white coat and black 
trousers!” — but resolved rather to quit the City 
altogether, and be absent and silent in such efflor- 
escence of the fluiikc} isms \\ Inch I w'as, for a 
week or more (in Aniiandale and at Kirkclinst 
with the Churches* in Gallowa}', — ride to Lochin- 
brack Well, b}’- Kenmurc Lake, etc, how vivid 
still') — and found all comfortably rolled aw a}'- at 
m} return to Edinburgh 

It was in one of those visits b} Ining himself, 
without any compan}'-, that he took me out to Had- 
dington - (as recorded clscw here), to w hat has since 
been so momentous through all mj subsequent life ' 
We walked and talked, — a good sixteen miles, in 
the simii} summer afternoon He took me round 

* The Churches Hte of Hitchill (see w/n-, p 19), irho hid re 
moved to Gillowij 

- End of Ml) 1S21 (Cirlylc’s first Letter to Miss Welsh, vvnlten on 
his return to Edinburgh, is ditcd 4th June of that )eir) 
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by Athelstaneford (" Elshinford ”) Pansh, where 
John Home rvrote his '^Douglas" — in case of any 
enthusiasm for Home or it, which I scantly had 
r\e leapt the solitary Kirkyard wall, and found 
close by us the tombstone of “ old Skirving,” a 
more remarkable person. Author of the strangely 
vigorous Doggrel Ballad on “ Pi estoii-Pans Battle ” 
(and of the ditto Anszvcr to a military Challenge 
uhich ensued thereupon),^ “one of the most athletic 
and best-natured of men,” said his epitaph This is 
nearly all I recollect of the journey the end of it, 
and what I saw thcie, will be memorable to me 
while life or thought endures Ah me, ah me I — 
I think there had been, before this, on Irving’s 
own part some movements of negotiation over to 
Kirkcaldy for iclcasc there, and of hinted hope 
towards Haddington, w'hich W'as so infinitely pre- 
ferable ' And something (as I used to gather long 
aftcniards) might ha\c come of it, had not Kirk- 
caldj been so peremptor}', and stood by its bond 
(as spoken or as w rittcn), “ Bond or utter Ruin, 
Sir'” — upon which Irving had honourably sub- 
mitted and resigned himself He seemed to be 
quite composed upon the matter by this time I 
remember in our inn at Haddington that first night, 

' ‘'litMn;; Imd in his ballnd accused a certain Insh “Licutenmt 
Smith ' of Cfi virdice, and of mnntn:; a lo} at the Battle of Preston 
pa Smnh.on Ins rc’um to his quarters at Iladdinj^ton, \sas ennged 
to fr ih m cU an oh^ccl of ridicule, and sent a challenge to Skinang 

1 M-, hard at uml amongst his servants, paused, leamng on his 
, ’s c t lere 1 the challcn,"c, and ansucred the Military Gentleman 
"’■a! n 0 -hi It "Ircscrsa Lieutenant Smith, and I dinna 1 cn 
v-' 1 't 1 c- 1 r— 1 h m or no , 1 at if he 11 come up here, I II tal ’ a 
I o 1 n a- 1 if I thin’ I can fesht him I wuIL Put if not I 11 
! 1 ‘ e t I ! 1 11 na as a 
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a little passage we had just seen, in the I\Iinistor’s 
house (whom Ining was to //evav for'', a certain 
shining hliss Augusta. — tall, shapcl\‘, aiia*. giggly, 
but a consummate fool, whom I ha\e heard called 
‘ i\Iiss Z>..jgusta” by tlie satmcal , — ^wo were now 
in our double-bedded room, George Inn, Hadding- 
ton, stnpping, or perhaps each already in his bed, 
when Ir\ ing jocosely said to me, “What would you 
take to marrj* ]\Iiss Augpista, now ? “ Not for an 
entire and perfect clm*sohte the sire of Uiis teri'a- 
queous Globe ' ” answ ered I at once, w ith hcai ty 
laughter from In mg — ‘And what would you take 
to maiT}* i\Iiss Jeanmc, tlunk j ou ? ’ “ Hah, I should 

not be so hard to deal witli there I should imagine*’ 
upon which another bit of laugh from In mg, and 
we composedh* went to sleep I was supremely 
d\ spcptic and out of hcaltli, during those three or 
four daj s , but tlic\' w ere tlie beginning of a new* 
life to me 

The notablcst passage m inj Glasgow \ isits w as 
probably of the year before tins Edmburgh-Haddmg- 
ton one on In mg’s part I was about quitting 
Edmbui^h for Annandalc and had come round by 
Glasgow on tlie road home. I was utterly out of 
hcaltli as usual, but had otlicrwisc had my enjoy- 
ments We had come to Paisley as finale, and 
were lodging plcasantlj* witli tlie Carlilcs Waimnd 
Carlilc hearing I had to go by IMuirkiik m A\a- 
shirc, and In mg to retuni to Glasgow, suggested 
a convoy of me bj’ Imng and himself, tuithcicd 
by a fine riding-horse of Wai rand's, on the iide- 
and-tic pnnciple Imng had chcci fully consented, 

^ Tins ^\■^s townnl': the end of April iSJo, 
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“ You and your horse, as far as you can , I will 
go on to Drumclog Moss uith Carlyle , then turn 
home for Glasgow m good time, he on to Muirkirk, 
^\hlch will be about a like distance for him?” 
“Done, done!” To me, of course, nothing could 
be w elcomer than this improvised convoy , — upon 
which we entered accordingly, early am, a dry 
bnsk April day (far on in Apnl), and one stall full 
of strange dim interest to me I never rode-and- 
ticd (especially wuth three !) before or since, but 
recollect w'e had no difficulty w’lth it , I never was 
that way again, and there are pieces in [it] still, 
strangely vivid to me Warrand had settled that 
we should breakfast w'lth a Rev Mr French, perhaps 
some fifteen miles off, after w'hich he and horse 
would return I recollect the Mr French, a fat 
apoplectic -looking old gentleman , in a room of 
\cry low' ceiling, but plentifully furnished w'lth 
breakfast materials , who was verj' kind to us, 
and seemed glad and ready to be in\aded in this 
sudden manner by articulate-speaking young men 
Good old soul, I ne\ er saw' him or heard mention 
of him again 

Drumclog I\Ioss (after sc\cral hours, fallen vacant, 
wholly dim) is the next object that survnes, and 
Ir\mg and I sitting by oursches, under the silent 
bright skies, among the " Peat-hags ” of Drumclog, 
with a world all silent round us These “Peat- 
hags’ arc still pictured in me brown bog, all 
f- and broken into heathy remnants and'^barc 
abrupt wide holes, four or si% feet deep, mostly 
at present, a fiat wilderness of broken bog, 
of opn"tn,rc not to be Inistcd (probable zulUr in 
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old days than [now], and wet still at lainy seasons), 
— clearly a good place for Cameronian Preaching, 
and dangerously difficult for Clavcr’se and horse- 
soldicrjr, if “the suffering remnant” had a few old 
muskets among tliem • Scott’s Novels had given 
the Clavcr’se Skirmish here, which all Scotland 
knew of alread}'-, a double inteiest m tliose da3'^s 
I know not that we talked much of this , but we 
did of many things, perhaps more confidentially 
than ever before A colloquy'’ tlie sum of which 
is still mouinfully beautiful to me, though tlie 
details are gone I remember us sitting on the 
brow of a Peat-hag, the sun shining, our own voices 
the one sound , far, far away to n estward over our 
brown horizon, towered up, white and visible at tlie 
many miles of distance, a high irregular pyramid, — 
“Alisa Craig'” we at once guessed, and thought of 
the seas and oceans over j’^onder , but we did not 
long dwell on that We seem to have seen no 
human creature after French (tliough of course our 
very road would have to be inquired of, etc), to 
have had no bother, and no need, of human assist- 
ance or society, — not even of dinner or refection, 
French’s bicakfast perfectly sufficing us The talk 
had grown ever friendlier, more interesting at 
length the declining sun said plainly, You must 
part We sauntered slowly into tlie Glasgow- 
Muirkirk highway (know not heno we knev'^ to 
find it witliout difficult}'^), masons were building 
at a wayside Cottage near bj^, or ivere packing 
up on ceasing for the day we leant our backs 
to a drj'- stone fence ("stone-rt'//^,” di^r-stone wall, 
verj'- common in that countrj'-), and looking into 
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the ^\estern radiance, continued in talk yet a while, 
loth both of us to go It w’as here, just as the sun 
was sinking, [Ir\nng] actually drew from me by 
degrees, in the softest manner, the confession that 
I did not tlnnk as he of Christian Religion, and 
that it was vain for me to expect I ever could or 
should This, if this were so, he had pre-engaged 
to take 'i.vcU of me, — like an elder brother, if I 
■would be frank with him , — and right loyally he 
did so, and to tlie end of his life we needed no 
concealments on that head , which was really a 
step gained The sun was about setting, when 
w'e turned aivay, each on his own path Irving 
would have a good space faiiJia to go than I 
(as now occurs to me), — perhaps fifteen or seven- 
teen miles, — and w^ould not be in Kent Street till 
towards midnight But he feared no amount of 
w alking , enjoyed it rather, — as did I in those young 
years I felt sad, but affectionate and good, in my 
clean, utterly quiet little Inn at Muirkirk , w'hich, 
and my feelings in it, I still well remember An 
innocent little Glasgow' Youth (young bagman on 
his fust journey, I supposed !) had talked awhile 
with me in the othcn\ise solitary little sitting-room 
at parting, he shook hands, and witli something of 
sorrov in his tone, said, “ Good night, I shall not 

sec j(i;/ again, a unique experience of mine in 
inns 

I was off next morning by four o’clock, Muir- 
ir , c'- ccpt possiblj Us pillar of furnace-smoke, all 
tcpinj round me concerning which, I remembered, 
>0 he silence, something I had heard from m> 
lattur m regard to this famed Iron Milage (famed 
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long before, but still rural, natural, not all in a roar- 
ing whirl, as I imagine it nou), this is my Father’s 
picture of an incident he had got to know, and 
never could forget On tlic platform of one of the 
furnaces, a solitarj'' man (' stoker,’ if they call him 
so) was industriously minding his business, now' 
throw ing-in new' fuel and ore, now' poking the w'hite- 
hot molten mass that was already in , a poor old 
maniac w oman silently joined him and looked, w'hom 
also he was used to, and did not mind , but, after 
a little, his back being tow'ards the furnace-mouth, 
he heard a strange thump or cracking puff, and 
turning suddenly, the poor old maniac woman w'as 
not there , and, on ad\ ancing to tlie furnace-edge, 
he saw' the figure of her, red-hot, semi-transparent, 
floating as ashes on the fearful element for some 
moments ' This had printed itself on my Father’s 
brain , {tivtcc perhaps I heard it from him, w'hich 
W'as rare), nor w'lll it ever leave my brain eitlier 
That day w'as full of mournful interest to me, in tlie 
waste moors, then m bonny Nithsdale (my first sight 
of It) in the bright but palish almost patlietic sun- 
shine and utter loneliness about eight PM, I got 
w'ell to Dumfries, fifty-four miles, tlie longest w'alk 
I ever made in one daj' 

Irv'mg’s visits to Annandale, one or two evety 
summer, w'hile I spent summer (for cheapness’ sake, 
and health’s sake) in solitude at my Fatlier’s there, 
w'erc tlie sabbath-times of tlie season to me , by far 
the bcautifullest da3's, oi ratlier tlie only beautiful 
I had' Unwearied kindness, all tliat tenderest 
anxious affection could do, w'as alw'aj's mine from 
my incomparable Motlier, from my dear brothers. 
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little clever active sisters, and from ever^’- one, brave 
Father, in his tacit gnm nay, not at all excepted 
There v-as good talk also , n ith xilother at evening 
tea, often on Theologj- (where I did learn at length, 
by judicious endeavour, to speak piously and agrec- 
abl} to one so pious, without unveracitj- on my part, 
nay it n as a kind of interesting exercise to mnd 
softly out of those anxious affectionate ca\ols of her 
aear heart on such occasions, and get real sjunpath}’’, 
real assent, under borro” ed forms) Oh her patience 
mth me, Oh her ne\er-tinrg love’ Blessed be 
" po\ ert} , ’ V hich was neier indigence in any form, 
and which has made all that tenfold more dear and 
sacred to me ’ With my tn o eldest brothers also, 
Alici: and John, v ho v ere full of mgenuous cunositj, 
and had (cspeaalK John) abundant intellect, there 
1 -as n ce tallnng as we roamed about the fields in 
g^cih' t g-‘im<i. after their vork vas done, — once I 
rcco’lcct noticing rtnough probab’y it happened 
anoi-s tiwcs^, that little Jean (‘ CraziP as v e called 
he- sne a’o"c of us rot being blond but b’acl- 
f-awed, — one of the clcicrest ch idren I e\er sa^, 
then posslb v about or sc en, had jomea us for 
/w p" ate behoo'’, and -as ass duousiy trotting at 
t nee , c^^ce , eyes and car cagerh turned up to 
r-e' Gc'd i c soul I thought t, and think it, 
,eg p'c t^ c*” hc" S-c a’one of them hac notnmg 
to CO h 7 /• rg I suT'OrC ''ner charge "OUiG 

P"b-o’ ee GLc'-s o- po^ an, ad safe to bed no'^ ) , 
"d -a tu" -g r'x D t o'’ ’e su'c to tl is account 
1" *c~^ r' "-otrc' s-e was r-'-c \ longc' than ry 
t ; oe he^d a'-c reel- There v as a 
^ .'•wr-c o„-gc.t 'Jc-p vhoa^-ov n 
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Canada , of far inferior ‘ speculative intellect ’ to 
Jean , but who has proved to have (we used to 
think) superior housekeeping faculties to hers The 
same may be said of Mar)'- the next elder to Jean 
Botli these, especially Jenny, got stupid or stupidish 
husbands , but have dextrousl)'- and loyally made 
the most of tliem and of tlieir families and house- 
holds, — Hanning, of Hamilton, Canada West, Austin, 
of The Gill, Annan, are now the names of tliese two 
Jean is Mrs Aitken, of Dumfries , still a clever, 
speculative, ardent, affectionate and discerning 
woman, but much zcisphttcii by tlie cares of life, 
— '^zcisplitteitp tragicall)'- denied acumination, or de- 
finite consistenc)'- and direction to a point , a 
"tragedy” often repeated in tins poor world, tlie 
more is the pit)' for the world too ! 

All tins was sometlnng , but in all tins I gave 
more than I got , and it left a sense of isolation, of 
sadness , as tlie rest of my imprisoned life all, witli 
emphasis, did I kept daily studious , reading 
dihgentl)' (what few books I could get), learning 
what was possible, German etc,, sometimes Dr 
Brewster turned me to account (on most frugal 
terms alwa.)'s!) in wretched little translations, com- 
pilations, which were \ er)' welcome, too, tliough 
never other tlian drear)' Life vas all drear)', 
‘oiiryl {Scotticc), tinted witli tlie hues of imprison- 
ment and impossibiht)', — hope prachcall)' not there, 
only obstinacy, and a grim steadfastness to stnve 
vitliout hope or witli To all which In'ing’s ad- 
vent i\as tlie pleasant (temporal)') contradiction and 
‘icz’iisal, — like Sunnsmg to Night, or impenetrable 
Fog, and its spectrahtics ' The time of Ins coming, 
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the how and w hen of his movements and possibilities, 
were ahvays knowm to me beforehand on the set 
day, I started forth, better dressed than usual , strode 
along for Annan, w'hich lay pleasantly m sight all 
the way (se\en miles or more from hlainhill) , in the 
woods of Mount- Annan I would probably meet 
In’ing strolling towards me , — and then, what a talk 
for the three miles dowm that bonny river’s bank, no 
sound but our owm [voices] amid the lullaby of 
waters and the twittering of birds* We were sure 
to have several such w'alks, w^hether the first day or 
not , and I remember none so w^ell as some (chiefly 
one, w hich is not othenv ise of moment ') in tliat fine 
locahtj- 

I generally staid at least one night , on several 
occasions, two or e\cn more, and remember no 
\isits with as pure and calm a pleasure Annan 
w as then at its culminating point , a fine, bright, 
self-confident little Town (gone now' to dimness, to 
decay, and almost grass on its streets, by Railway- 
transit), bits of tra\ oiling notabilities were some- 
times to be found alighted there, Edinburgh people, 
Lnerpool people, — wnth w'hom it was interesting 
(to the recluse part} ) to ‘ measure minds ’ for a 
little, and be on your best beha\iour both as to 
matter and manner Musical Thomson (memor- 
able, iiwri so than \encrablc, as the Publisher of 
Bumss Song-,) him I saw one c\ening, sitting in 
the Kcading-room , a clean-brushed commonplace 
old gentleman in Scratch-wig, whom we spoke a 
fci words to, and took a good look of Two}Oung 
I ncrjiool Brother^, Xclson their name. Scholars just 
oil* o'" Oxford, were on \iMt, one time, m the fixing 
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circle, specially at “ Provost Dickson’s,” Irving’s 
Brotlier- in- law’s , — tliese were ver}'’ interesting to 
me, night after night , handsome, intelligent, polite, 
young men, and tlie first of tlieir species I had seen 
Dickson’s, on other occasions, was usually my lodging, 
and Ir\nng’s along witli me , but would not be on 
this, — had I the least remembrance on tliat head, 
except tliat I seem to have been always beautifully 
well lodged, and that Mrs Dickson, Irving’s eldest 
Sister, and very like hfm immis the bad eye, and 
plus a fine dimple on tlie bright cheek, was always 
beneficent and fine to me Those Nelsons I nevei 
saw again , but have heard once, in late years, tliat 
tliey never did anything, but continued ornamentally 
lounging, witli Liverpool as headquarters, — which 
seemed to be somediing like tlie prophecy one 
might have gatliered from tliose young aspects in 
tlie Annan visit, had one been intent to scan them — 
A faded Irish Dandy, once picked up by us, is also 
present one fine clean morning, Innng and I found 
this figure lounging about languidly on the streets , 
Irving made up to him, invited him home to break- 
fast , and home he politel}'’ and languidly went with 
us “ bound for some Cattle-fair,” he told us (Nor- 
wich perhaps), and waiting for some coach a par- 
boiled, insipid "Agi icultuial Dand}’-,” or Old Fogie, 
of Hibernian t^'pe , wore a superfine light-green 
frock, snow-white Corduroys , age above fifty , face 
colourless, crow-footed, feebly conceited , — proved 
to have notliing in him, but especially nothing bad, 
and we had been human to him ! Breakfast, this 
morning, I remember, was at " hlrs Fergusson’s ” 
(Irving’s tliird Sister, there were four in all, and 
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there had been three brothers, but were now only 
two, the youngest and the eldest of the set) Mrs 
Fergusson’s breakfast-tea was praised by the Hiber- 
nian pilgnm and well deserved it 

Irving was genially happy in those little Annan- 
dale “ sunny islets ” of his year , happier perhaps 
than ever elsewhere All was quietly flourishing m 
this, his natal element , Father’s house neat and 
contented , ditto ditto or (perhaps blooming out a 
little farther), those of his Daughters, all nestled close 
to it in place withal a very pretbly thriving group 
of things and objects, in their limits, in their safe 
seclusion and Ir\ung was, silently, but visibly in the 
hearts of all, the flower and crowming jewel of it 
Ho w'as quiet, cheerful, genial , soul unruffled, clear 
as a mirror , honestly loving and loved, all round 
His time, too, w^as so shoii, every moment valuable , 
— alas, and in so few' years after. Ruin’s ploughshare 
had run through it all , and it was prophesying to 
} ou, “ Behold, in a little while, the last trace of me 
will not be here , and I shall have vanished tragic- 
ally, and fled into oblivion and darkness, like a bright 
dream !” As is, long since, mournfully the fact, — 
when one passes, pilgrim-likc, tliosc old Houses still 
standing there, which I ha\c once or twice done 
Our dialogues did not turn \ery much or long on 
personal topics , but wandered wide over the w'orld 
and its wajs, — new men of the travelling conspicuous 
sort, whom he had seen in Glasgow , new books 
sometimes, my scope being shut in that respect , 
all manner of intcrcbling objects and discoursings 
blit, to me, the personal, when they did come in 
course, as ihcv were sure to do now and then, m fit 
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pioportion, were naturall)'- the gratefullest of all 
In^ng’s voice to me was one of blessedness and new 
hope. He would not hear of my gloomy prog- 
nostications , all nonsense tliat J never should get 
out of these obstructions and “impossibilities,” tlie 
real impossibilit}'’ was that such a talent etc should 
not cut itself clear, one da}^ He was very generous 
to everybody’s “talent ,” especially to mine, — which 
to myself was balefully dubious (notlnng but bare 
scaffold-poles, weatherbeaten corner-pieces, of per- 
haps a potoitial talent,” ever visible to me) — ^his 
predictions about what I i^jas to be flew into the 
completel}'- incredible , and however welcome, I 
could onl}’’ rank them as devout imaginations and 
quiz them away “You will see now,” he would 
say , “ one day we t^\ o will shake hands across tlie 
brook, you as first m Literature, I as first in Divinit} , 
— and people will say, “ Both these fellow s are from 
Annandalc wdiere is Annandale?” This I ha\c 
heard him say, more than once, alw ays m a laughing 
w'ay, and wuth self-mockcrj’- enough to sa\e it from 
being barrenl)’’ \ am He w as vcrj’- sanguine , I 
much the re\crsc, — and had his consciousness of 
powers, and his generous ambitions and forc-castings , 
ne\cr ungenerous, nc\cr ignoble onlj an enemy 
could ha\c called him “\ain,” but perhaps an 
eneni}^ could, or at least would, and occasionalh 
did His pleasure in being bj others was 

\erA’ great , and this, if jou looked well, was mani- 
fc'^t in him when the case offered nc\er more, or 
ciWA than this, in ain case , and tins too he had 
well in check at all times if this was \anit\, then 
he might by some be called a little ^aln. if not 
\oi^ n 11 
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not To trample on the smallest mortal or be 
tyrannous even towards the basest of caitiffs, was 
never at any moment Irving’s turn , no man that I 
have known had a sunnier type of character, or so 
little of hatred towards any man or thing On the 
whole, less of rage in him than I ever saw combined 
with such a fund of courage and conviction Noble 
Irving, he was the faithful elder brother of my life 
in tliose years, generous, wnse, beneficent, all his 
dealings and discoursings with me w'ere Well may 
I recollect, as blessed things in my existence, those 
Annan and other visits , and feel that, beyond all 
other men, he w'as helpful to me w'hen I most 
needed help 

In'ing’s position at Glasgow', I could dimly per- 
ceive, W’as not w’lthout its embarrassments, its dis- 
couragements , and evidently enough it was nothing 
like the ultimatum he was aiming at, — in the road 
to which, I suppose, he saw' the obstructions rather 
multiplying than decreasing or diminishing Theo- 
logical Scotland, abo\c all things, is dubious and 
jealous of oi iginaht} , and Irving’s tendency to take 
roads of his own was becoming daily more indis- 
putable He must ha\c been severely fticel vt the 
Sicxi, had he continued in Scotland ' Whether that 
might not ha\e brought him out clearer, more pure 
and \ ictonous in the end, must remain for ever a 
question Much suffering and contradiction it would 
ln\e cost him, mean enough for most part, and 
vith loss of patience, with vniduj etc etc, 
for ultimate result but one may now regret that 
the experiment v as nc\cr to be made 
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Of course, tJic invitation to London was infinitely 
welcome to him, summing up, as it wcic, all of 
good that had been in Glasgow (for it was the 
rumours and reports from Glasgow people that had 
aw akened Hatton Garden to his w orth) , and pro- 
mising to shoot him aloft over all that had been 
obstructive tliere, into wader new’’ elements The 
negotiations and correspondings had all passed at a 
distance from me but I recollect w'ell our final 
practical parting, on that occasion A dim Novem- 
ber or December night, ^ between nine and ten, in 
the Coffee-room of the Black Bull Hotel He w’as 
to start by early coach to-moirow’ Glad I was 
bound to be, and in a sense was , but vGxy sad I 
could not help being He himself looked hopeful, 
but w’as agitated with anxieties too, doubtless wuth 
regrets as w'ell, — more clouded wutli agitation than 
I had ever seen the fine habitual solar-light of him 
before I w'as the last friend he had to take farew'ell 
of He showed me old Sir Harry Moncreiff’s 
Testimonial , a Reverend old Presbyterian Scotch 
Baionet, of venerable quality (the last of his kind) 
W’hom I knew’’ well by sight, and by his universal 
character for integrity, honest orthodoxy, shrew’d- 
ness and veracity , Sir Harry testified w'lth brevity, 
in stiff firm, ancient hand, several important things 
on Irving’s behalf, and ended b)’’ saying, "All this 
IS my true opinion, and meant to be understood as 
It IS w’ntten ” At wdiich we had our bit of approving 
laugh, and thanks to Sir Harry Irving did not 
laugh that night , laughter w’as not the mood of 
either of us I gave him as road -companion a 

* It W'lS in December, just before Christmas 1S21 
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bundle oi tlic best cigars (gift of Giaham to me) 1 
almost ever bad he had no piacticc of smohmg , 
but could a little, bj a time, and agreed that on the 
Coach-roof, where he wa^ to ndc night and day, a 
cigar now and then might be tned w ith advantage. 
Months afterw ards, I learnt he had begun by losing 
c\cia cigar of them, — left the whole bundle 1\ mg 
on our seat in the Stall of the Coficc-ioom , — thib 
cigar-gift being probably our las-t tiansaction there 
We said farewell and I had in some sense, aceoid- 
ing to mt worst anticipation. An/ my friend's society 
;^not in\ fnend himself c\er), fiom that tunc. 

For a long while I saw nothing of Inang, after 
this, heard m the wa\ of public uimour, or moie 
'•pccific report clncflx ftom Graham and Hope of 
Glasgow, how grandly acceptable he had been at 
Hatton Garden, and what negotiating, dchbciating 
and contrning had ensued in i-C'-pcct ot the impedi- 
ments there ( rrcachcr ignorant of ^ Oui 

fundamental law requires him to preach A,?//* //< 
in that language’” etc ctu\ — and how, at 
length, all thc^e were got o\cr, or tumbled aside, 
and the matter settled into adjustment ‘Irving oui 
rrcachcr t,J k to the huge contentment ot 

In'- Congregation and all onlookers Of whiHi latter 
there were alrcadv in London a select clasc the 
chief rchgiouv people getting to be aware, that an 
altogether uncommon man had arrived here to vpeak 
to them On all thc-e iKuntv, and gencrallv on all 
cxpcnciicc'- in 1 ondon glad enough should I 
have been to hear trom him abundantlv , but he 
wro’c nothing on -uch point'-, nor in fact had I ca- 
rs U\1 anvihin; and the tiuth was which end i 
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little disappoint me m time, our regular correspond- 
ence liad here suddenh come to Jtnn > I was not 
angr) Iiou could I be ? I made no solicitation or 
remonstrance, nor was any poor p}td<. kindled (I 
think) except stncll\, and this m silence, so far as 
was proper for self-defence but I was always sorr}"^ 
more or less, and icgretted it as a great loss I had, 
b} ill-luck, undergone Taken from me by ill-luck, 
— but then also hadn’t it been gnen me by good 
ditto ^ Peace, and be silent • In the first months, 
Iia’ing, I doubt not, had intended much correspond- 
ence with me, were the hurlyburly once done, but 
no sooner w as it so m some measure, than his flaming 
popularit)’’ had begun, spreading, mounting without 
limit, and instead of business hurlyburly there was 
whirlwind of conflagration ' 

Noble good soul, m his last w ccks of life, looking 
back from that grim shore upon the safe sunny isles 
and smiling possibilities now forc\er far behind, he 
said to Henr}’’ Drummond, “ I should have kept 
Thomas Carlyle closer to me his counsel, blame 
or praise, w’as alw’a}s faithful, and few^ have such 
eyes These words (the first part of them tpsissinia 
VC) bn) I know' to have been verily his must not the 
most blazing indignation (had the least vestige of 
such ever been in me, for one moment) ha\e died 
almost into tears at sound of them ? Perfect abso- 
lution there had long been, wntliout inquiry after 
penitence My ever -generous, loving, and noble 
Irvnng ! 

If m a gloomy moment I had ever fancied that my 
friend w'as lost to me, because no Letters came from 
him, I had shining proof to the contrary verj'' soon 
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It V as in the^e first months of Hatton Garden and its 
imbroglio of affairs, that he did a most signal benefit 
to me , got me appointed Tutor and intellectual 
guide and guardian to the \ oung Charles Buller, 
and his Bo}' Brother, not* Sir Arthur and an elderly 
Ex-Indian of marl' The case had its comic points, 
too, seriously important as it was, to me for one’ 
Its pleasant real historj’ Is bnefl}'- this Imng’s 
preaching had attracted Mrs Strachey, Wife of a 

V ell-knoitTi Indian Official (of Somersetshire kindred), 
then an " Examiner ” in the India House, and a man 
of real worth, far dnerse as his worth and W'ays 

V ere from those of his beautiful, enthusiastic, and still 

joungish Wife — a bright creature, she, gi\en v holly 
(though there lay silent in her a great deal of fine 
childlil e trir/f: v ithal, and of innocent secular grace 
and gift) to things sacred and senoiH , emphatically 
* hat tlie Germans call a Schon: Seek She had 
brougnt Ir ing into her arcle , found him good 
and glonous there almost more than in the pulpit 
Itself, had been speal ing of him to her elder Sister, 
?.Irs Bullcr (a Calcutta finc-ladj, and bnght princess 
of the 1 .nd * orshipped there, a once terj,- beauti- 
ful, .c-y ntU graceful airy and ingenuously 
inlCihgcnl vo-nan, of Inc gossan cr Inna; , and had 
ratj'ily -pded uo ith,“Come and oine v ’th us, 
come 'nd =ee tnis uncommon man’’ Mrs Bul'cr 
cTr-e T d^'c m much suppressed cu.zzeiy 

and ' "^cey *he uncommon man , tool to him, sne 

>, n t*cr -a* , — 'cc^gniseJ, as a d her Husbanc 
t'o, 'Ae ’-rbi'- nmet cal co'''r'on-;en_c that as *n 
h m fe m_c ng' beg.-^n spea^ mg of a 

CO -'c-* c nm c'c' there -a^ . i‘n a c m eg but too 
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mercurial unmanageable eldest lad of hers, whom 
they knew not what to do with Inung took sight 
and survey of tins dangerous eldest lad , Charles 
Buller junior, namely , age then about fifteen , hon- 
ourably done with Harrow some weeks or montlis 
ago, still too young for College on his own footing, 
and very difficult to dispose of Irving perceived 
that though perfectly accomplished in what Harrow 
could give him, this hungrj'^ and highly ingenious 
youtli had fed hitherto on Latin-and-Greek husks , 
totally unsatisfying to his huge appetite that being 
a young fellow of the keenest sense for eveiything 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, and full of airy 
ingenuity and fun, he was in the habit, in quiet 
evenings at home, of starting theses with his Mother 
in favour of Pierce Egan and Boxiana (as if the 
annals of English boxing were more nutritive to 
an existing Englishman than tliose of the Pelopon- 
nesian JViri, etc etc), against all which, as his 
Mother vehemently argued, Charles would stand on 
the defensive, witli such swiftness and ingenuity of 
fence, tliat frequently the matter kindled between 
them , and, both being of hot though most placable 
temper, one or both grew loud , and tlie old gentle- 
man Charles Buller senior, Avho was very deaf, striking 
blindly in at this point, would embroil the whole 
matter into a very bad condition 1 Irving’s lecipe, 
after some consideration, was "Send this gifted 
unguided Youth to Edinburgh College , I know a 
young man there who could lead him into ncher 
spmtual pastures, and take effective charge of him ” 
Buller thereupon was sent, and his Brotlier Artlmr 
with him , boarded with a good old Dr Fleming (in 
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George’s Squarej, then a Clergjman of mark, and 
I (on a salaiy of £ 2.00 a-year; duly took charga 
This was a most important thing to me, in the 
economics and practical departments of my life , — 
and I o/e it v holly to Irving On this point, I 
alvajs should remember, he did “ v'nte ” copiously 
enough, to Dr Fleming and other parties, — and 
stood up in a gallant and grandiloquent way for 
er> claim and nght of his “ young Literary Fnend ,” 
”ho had nothing to do but wait silent, vhile eveiy- 
thing as being adjusted completely to his wish, or 
beyond it. 

From the first, I found my Charles a most man- 
ageable, intelligent, cheery and altoge-ther v elcome 
and agreeable phenomenon , quite a bit of sunshine 
in mj arcarj' Edinburgh element I v as in waiting 
for his Brother and him v hen the>' landed at Flem- 
ing's ” e set instantij out on a ” aik, round by the 
foot of Sahsburj Crags, up from Hol> rood, by the 
Ca=tlc and La -Courts, home again to George’s 
Square , and rcallj I recollect fe ’ more pleasant 
. all 5 in m; life' So ah-intclligcnt, seizing e.ery- 
ihmg >oj said to him ilh such a recognition, so 
lo_, al-he irtf G ch alrous, guile'ess , so delighted fcvi- 
ith me, as I as uh him Arthur, a t’.o 
jc'-rs jounge', leqn mainl_, silent, being slightly 
de f too , out I could pe'ce. c that he also as a 
f'c Ltue fello , hone 3 % .nteihgent and 1 ind , and 
t’ reni.i_^ I had been alvogether much in 'ucl 

n tl d -i,'c*ic r"' enture V» h.ch pro ed abun- 
< ' 1. t-e T.'-t t^’c t o ■^oetli^ bo‘h tool to me 
L d ' It'*! " n in/, a^’d I le. tnem , and c 
’-'I ' . 1,'*! r, of gUt-'-'e' O' f en of eanne's 
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and dreariness, between us sucli “ teaching ” as I 
never did, in any sphere before or since 1 Charles, by 
his qualities, his ingenuous curiosities, his brilliancy 
of faculty and character, was actually an entertain- 
ment to me, rather than a labour , if we walked 
together (which I remember sometimes happening), 
he ivas the best company I could find in Edinburgh 
I ‘had entered him of Dunbar’s Third Greek Class in 
College In Greek and Latin, in the foimer in every 
respect, he was far my supciior, and I had to piepaic 
my lessons by w'ay of keeping Imn to his work at 
Dunbar’s Keeping him " to work ” was my one 
difficulty, if there w'as one, and my essential function 
I tried to guide him into reading, into solid inquiry 
and reflection , he got some mathematics from me, 
and might have had more He got, in brief, wdiat 
expansion into widei fields of intellect, and moie 
manful modes of thinking and \vorking my poor pos- 
sibilities could yield him , and was always generously 
grateful to me aftenvards , friends of mine, in a fine 
frank w^ay, beyond ivhat I could be thought to merit, 
he, Arthur, and all the Family, till death parted us 
This of the Bui lei s was the product for me of 
Irving’s first months in London , began, and got 
under way, in the Spring and Summer of 1822, 
wdiich follo\ved our winter parting in the Black Bull 
Inn I was already getting my head a little up , 
tianslating Lcgoidic's Gcovictiy for Brewster, my 
outlooks somewhat cheerfuller, — I still remembei a 
happy foienoon (Sunday, I fear !) in which I did a 
Fifth Bool (01 complete " Doctrine of Proportion ”) 
for that woik , complete reallj'', and lucid, and yet 
one of the bitcfst evci known , it was begun and 
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done that forenoon, and I have (except correcting 
the press next week) never seen it since, but still feel 
as if It were right enough and felicitous in its kind 1 
I got only £$0 for my entire trouble in that Legendre, 
and had already ceased to be in the least proud of 
Mathematical prowess , but it was an honest job of 
work honestly done, though perhaps for bread-and- 
uatcr wages, — and that was such an improvement 
upon wages producing (in Jean Paul's phrase) only 
water without the bread' — Towards Autumn the 
Buller Family followed to Edinburgh, Mr and Mrs 
Buller with a third very small son, Reginald, who 
w’as a curious gesticulating, pen-drawing, etc little 
creature, not to be under my charge, but who gene- 
rally dined with me at luncheon time, and who after- 
wards turned out a lazy, hebetated fellow, and is now 
Parson of Troston, a fat living in Suffolk these 
English or Anglo-Indian gentlefolks were all a new 
species to me, sufficiently exotic in aspect , but we 
recognised each other’s quality more and more, and 
did \cry well together They had a house in India 
Street , sav' a great deal of Company (of the Ex- 
Indian, accidental Enghsii-gentlcman, and native or 
touring Lion genus, for whicli Mrs Buller liad a lively 
appetite) , 1 still lodged in my old half-rur.il rooms, 
" Moraj Place, I’llng Street,” attended my two 
Pupils during tlic day liours {Innchtng- with " Regie " 
h) V aj of dinner) , and rather seldom, yet to rny 
ov n taste amjily often enough, w.es of the stale 
' dinnerj," but v all cd home to my Bool s, and to mj 
Brollvr John, who v is now lodging v ith me and 
attending College — Except for D)sptpsta, I could 
ln\e b.tn e'tremeh content, but that did dism ill} 
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forbid me, now and aftcrwaids! Irving and other 
friends always tieated the “ill-health ” item as a light 
matter, w Inch w'ould soon vanish from the account , 
but I had a presentiment that it w’ould stay there, 
and be tlie Old ]\Ian of the Sea to me tlirough life, — 
as it has too tragically done, and will do to the end 
Woe on it, and not for m}’’ owm sake alone , — and 
yet perhaps a benefit wnthal has been m it, pi iceless 
though hideously painful ! — 

Of Irving in these tw'o years I iccollect almost 
nothing personal, though all round I heard a great 
deal of him and he must have been m my company 
at least once, — prior to the advent of the elder 
Bullers, and been giving me counsel and light on 
the matter , for I recollect his telling me of JMjs 
Buller (having, no doubt, portrayed i)/; Buller to me 
in acceptable and clearl}'- intelligible lineaments) That 
she, she too W'as a woithy, honourable and quick- 
sighted ladjf , but not w'lthout fine-lad3asms, crotchets, 
caprices, — “somewdiat like Mrs Welsh, you can fancy , 
but good too, like her” Ah me, this I perfectly 
remember, tins and nothing more of those Irving 
interview’s and intercouiscs , and it is a memento to 
me of a most important pro\ mce in my poor w’orld 
at that time ! I w'as m constant correspondence 
(w’eeklj’’ or oftener, sending Books etc etc ) wutli Had- 
dwgton , and heard often about Irving, and of things 
far ino)c interesting to me, from that quarter Gone 
Silent now’, closed for evei , so sad, so strange it all 
IS now’ ! — Irving, I think, had paid a visit tliere, and 
certainlj’ sent letters , — by the above token, I too 
must have seen him at least once All this w'as in 
his first London Year, or Half-year , some months 
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befo'e his “ pQpulantj* had yet ta^'ea Jire, and made 
him for a time the proper^' of all the vrorld rather 
taan of ins friends 

The ne~5 of this latte- erent. — hich came m 
'.•ague, ' ast, iitful, and decidedly fuhgtmus forms, 
.-as not quite ''.c''oome to any of us. — ^perhaps, in 
secret, not - elcome at alL Peop'e ha'.'e their ei'ides, 
the r p't hd sch'-comparisotis , and feel obliged some- 
times to profess, from the teeth outr ards, more “ jo^**’ 
than trej ready ha e not an agreeable cub', or 
cuas -duh*, laid on one ’ For m^'se f I can say that 
thc'e vas fi-st, something of real joy '“success to 
tne -.onh^' o'" success '”y, second something ‘^rob- 
abh not I et much, of honest question fo- his salre, 
“ Can /m guide .t, .n that huge element, as 
Chalmers has cone m this smaller one-” a-d third, a 
••ot ceao’e cuantit; o' ^Q.i d iiit irUrssi V.'nat 
DJS "ess hast thou - ith it, poo- rufe — :g, na-d-cufTed 
1 reten’ To —e, trese g'cat comgs in Hatton 
Ga-cen ca~c on , on tne • -gs of Rumom, the 
c'act -atj-e o' trem u-certa n. To me, fo- man, 
mo-ths bncj„ I- rg rad fai en Iota siie-t, and 

s sec — cc a sea’ to 'ts be ng a n>e-marc-t s ’ence , 
I bed oe-cn g-c mg s’eac , c-se m rea tn too, and 
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“ Well, well, then , so it must be ” — One heard too, 
often enough, that m Irving theie was visible a cer- 
tain joyancy and frankness of tiiumph, that he 
took things on the high key, nothing doubting , and 
foolish stones circulated about his lofty sayings, sub- 
limities of manner and the like , something of which 
I could believe (and yet kindly interpret too) all 
which might have been, though it scarcely was, some 
consolation for oui present silence towards one 
another, — for what could I have satd, in tlie circum- 
stances, that would have been, on both sides, agree- 
able and profitable ? — 

It was not till late in Autumn 1823, nearly two 
years after our parting in the Black Bull Inn, that I 
fairly, and to a still memorable measure, saw Irving 
again He was on his Marriage Jaunt, Miss Martin 
of Kirkcaldy now become his Life-Partner, off on a 
Tour to the Highlands , and the generous soul had 
determined to pass near Kinnaird (right bank of 
Tay, a mile below the junction of Tummel and 
Tay), where I then was with the Bullers, and pick 
me up to accompany as far as I would I forget 
where or how our meeting was (at Dunkeld prob- 
ably) , I seem to have lodged witli tliem t\\ o 
nights in successive Inns , and certainly parted from 
them at Loch Tay Village, Sunday afternoon, where 
my horse, by some means, must have been uaiting 
for me I remember baiting him (excellent cob or 
pony "Dolph,” ic Boidolph, bought for me at 
Lilhcsleaf Fair by mj'- dear Brother Alick, and 
which I had ridden into the Highlands for health) 
at Aberfcldy , and to ha\ c sat, in a kindly and polite 
yet \ erj'^ huggermugger cottage, among good peasant 
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Kirk-people, refreshing themselves on returning home 
from Sermon , sat for perhaps some two hours, till 
poor Dolph got rested and refected like his fellow- 
creatures there I even remember something like a 
fraction of scrag of mutton and potatoes eaten by 
myself, — in strange contrast, had I thought of that, 
to Irvung’s nearly simultaneous dinner, which would 
be vith My Lord, at Taymouth Castle I After 
Abcrfeldy Cottage, the curtain falls 

Irving, on this his Wedding-Jaunt, seemed super- 
latively happy , as was natural to the occasion, or 
more than natural , as if at the top of Fortune’s 
wheel, and in a sense (a generous sense, it must be 
o\\ nod, and not a tyrannous in any measure), striking 
the stars with his sublime head Mrs Irving was 
demure and quiet, though doubtless not less happy 
at heart, really comely in her behaviour Irving 
had loyally taken her as the consummate flower 
of all his victory in the w'orld, — poor good iiagtc 
woman , better probably tlian tlie fortune she had, 
after all ! — 

My friend was kind to me as possible , and bore 
with my gloomy humours (for I was ill and miserable 
to a degree), nay perhaps as foil to the radiancy of 
his own sunshine he almost enjojed them I remem- 
ber jOMal bursts of laughter from him at my surly 
sarcastic and dyspeptic utterances “ Doesn’t this 
subdue }ou, Carljlc?” said he somewhat solemnly 
we were all three standing at the Falls of Aberfcldy 
(amid "the Bn Is" of ditto, and memories of song), 
-ilcnt in the October dusk, perhaps with moon 
rising, — our ten miles to Taj mouth still ahead, — 
" Doc'^n’t this subdue joii’” “Subdue me? I 
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should hope not) I have quite other tilings to 
front with defiance, in tins world, tlian a gush of 
bog-water tumbling over crags as here ! ” Which 
produced a joyous and really kind laugh from him 
as sole answer He had much to tell me of London, 
of its fine literarj^ possibilities for a man, of its 
literary stars, whom he had seen, or knew of 
Coleridge m paiticular who was in the former 
category, a marvellous sage and man , Hazlitt, who 
was m the latter, a fine talent too, but tending 
towaids scamphood "Was at tlie FovthiU- Abbey 
Sa/Cy the other week, hired to attend as a ‘ Wlntc- 
houneV thcie,” said he witli a laugh Whtc-bonnet 
intensely vernacular, is the Annandale name for a 
false biddei merely appointed to raise prices , works 
so, for his five shillings, at some poor little Annandale 
Roup {Rufy or vocal Sale) of Standing crop or 
hypothecated cottage fuimture , and the contrast 
and yet kinship between tliese little things and the 
Fonthill great ones, was ludicrous enough He 
would not hear of ill-health being any hindrance 
to me , he had himself no expeiiencc in tliat sad 
province All seemed possible to him , all was 
joyful and running upon wheels He had suffcied 
much angrjr criticism in his late triumphs (on his 
" Oi aiions ” quite lately), but seemed to accept it all 
with jocund mockeiy, as something harmless and 
beneath him 

Wilson in Blackivood had been \ cry scornful, and 
done his bitterly enough disobliging best never- 
theless Inung, now ad\ising with me, about some 
detail of our motions or of my ovn, and finding I 
still demurred to it, said vith true radiancy of look. 
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“ Come now, you know I am the judtaous Hooker ' ” 
^\hlch Avas considered one of Wilson’s cruellest hits, 
m that Blackwood At tide To myself I remember 
his answ ering, — in return evidently for some criticism 
of my owm, on the Otations^ Avhich was not so 
laudatory as required, but of w'hich I recollect 
nothing further — “Well, Carlyle, I am glad to hear 
you say all that , it gives me the opinion of another 
mind on the thing," — ^A\hich at least, beyond any 
doubt, it did ' He was in high sunny humour, good 
Irving There was no trace of anger left in him , 
he was jovial, riant, jocose, — jocose rather than 
serious throughout, w^hich was a new' phasis to me 
And furthermore, in the senous vein itself there w'as 
oftenest something of falsetto noticeable (as in that of 
the waterfall “subduing” one), — generally speaking, 
a new height of self-consciousness not yet sure of 
the manner and carnage that was suitablest for it 
He affected to feel his populanty too great, and 
burdensome , spoke much about a hirs Basil 
Montagu, elderly, sage, lofty, yet humane, whom 
we got to know afterwards, and to call by his name 
for her, "the Noble Lad}',’’ who had saved him 
great]} from the dashing floods of that tumultuous 
and unstable element, hidden him away from it 
once and again, done kind ministrations, spread 
':ofas for him, and taught him “to rest’’ The last 
thing I recollect of him was, on our coming out 

7 re Or es cj Gc^ 1! Ee ir Ora'nrr I cr JtiJspj ert Ip Come, 
'rn- rif tn \irir /arfi {I \o] London, 1S23) '\Ii > \\ cish s copj 

1 tr mV -1 “To 12,. j w,.] j, n,j l^loicd Popil and mo t dear fnend 

- 1 10 1 -r '!( !cr I loic ro Ic; —to uho c smilts upon liis 

1 ’’ I l’,c a- lor 5 inJc’jfl for n u-h very much of his prcs''nt 
at ' ' r 
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from Taymouth Kirk (Kirk, Congregation, IMinister 
and Sermon utterly erased from me), liou in coming 
dow n tlie broadish little street, he pulled off his big 
broad hat, and walked, looking mostly to tlie sk}*, 
with his fleece of copious coal-black hair flowing in 
the wand, and in some spittings of ram tliat were 
beginning , how tliereupon, m a minute or t\\ o, a 
Li\ cv}' Sen, ant ran up, “ Please, Sir, aren’t 3 ou tlie 
Rev Edward Imng?” “Yes” “Then my Lord 
Brcadalbanc begs } ou to stop for him one moment ” 
YTiercupon ciif Flu nit j , Ining turning to us, wntli 
what look of sorrow he could, and “Again found 
out ' ” upon w hicli the old Lord came up (Father 
of tlie last, or late “ Free-Kirk ” one, w horn I have 
sometimes seen), and civill}- in\ ited him to dinner 
Him and Parti", I suppose , but to me there w"as no 
temptation, or on those terms less tlian none so 
I had Bardolph saddled , and rode for Aberfeldy, 
as abo\e said Home, sunk in manifold murk}* 
reflections, now* lost to me, — and of wliicli onl}* the 
few est (and fnendhest) w ere comfortably fit for 
uttering to the Bullers next da}" I saw* no more 
of In'ing for tins time. But he had been at Had- 
dington too, was perhaps again corresponding a 
little tliere , and I heard occasionally of him, in tlie 
beautiful, bnght, and kindl}" quizzing st}*le that w as 
natural there 

I was m}-self writing Sc/'tl(a in tliose montlis, a 
task Imng had encouraged me in, and prepared tlie 
way for in the Lordor Ma^asitu , — three successue 
Parts tliere w ere , I know* not how far adranced 
at this penod , know only that I was nightly 
working at tlie thing in a serious, sad, and totalh* 
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solitary way My two rooms were in the Old 
" Mansion ” of Kinnaird, some three or four hundred 
yards from the New, and on a lower level, over- 
shadowed with wood , thither I always retired 
directly after tea, and for most part had the edifice 
all to myself, good candles, good wood fire, place 
dry enough, tolerably clean, and such silence and 
total absence of company good or bad, as I never 
experienced before or since I remember still the 
grand sough of those woods, or perhaps in the 
stillest times, the distant npple of Tay , nothing 
else to converse with but this and my own thoughts, 
which never for a moment pretended to be joyful, 
and were sometimes pathetically sad I was in the 
miserablest dyspeptic health, uncertain whether I 
ought not even to quit on that account, and at times 
almost resolving to do it , dumb, far away from all 


my Loved ones , — my poor Schiller, nothing con- 
siderable of a luorL even to my own judgment, had 
to be steadily persisted m, as the only protection 


and resource in this inarticulate huge wilderness, 
actual and symbolical My Editor I think was 
complimentary , J - knew better The Times 
Ncuspaper once brought me '^^alhout commentary 

passage' 3nted (about the 

to haxe read uith m ^ remember 

t>on, and ^ the Jthis utter isola- 

J>ad c^cr had f I of approval I 

l»as c^cr come criticism or 1 laudation that 

I'ad hghtcc^n ^tir ablaut ^vo hours 

'^‘^nge I.ttle glou of of inner man a 

>‘ttlc renccfio, f, "animation buft here too, on 

I 1 neu better ,* alid the winter 
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afternoon was not o\er when I saw clearl}'- how verj^ 
small tills conquest was, and things were in their 
statu quo again 

SchiUn done, I began WiUithn Mash) , a task I 
liked perhaps ratlier better, too scant}’- as m}’- know- 
ledge of the element, and e\cn of tlie language still 
was Tw o years before, I had at lengtli, after some 
repulsions, got into the heart of WilJicbu Masta, 
and eagerly read it through , — my sally out, after 
finishing, along the \acant streets of Edinburgh 
(a windless, Scotdi-mist}* Sunday night) is still vi\id 
to me “ Grand, surel}'-, harmonioush’- built together, 
far-seeing, wise and true when, for many 3 ears, 
or almost in my life before, have I read such a Book?” 
Which I was now, really m part as a kind of dut}”-, 
conscientious!}’- translating for my countr}’men, if the}' 
would read it, — as a select few of tliem have e^er 
since kept doing I finished it the next Spnng, not 
at Kinnaird, but at IMamhill (a month or two there, 
wnth m}* best of nurses and of hostesses, my IMother , 
blessed ^olceless or low'-Aoiced time, still sw'eet to 
me '), wath Lo]idou now- siientl}' aliead and the Bullers 
tliere, or to ie there of Kinnaird life the}' had now' 
had enough , and I (and my miserable health) far more 
than enough some time before • But that is not my 
subject here. I had ndden to Edinburgh, there 
to consult a Doctor , ha\ ing at last reduced my com- 
plexities to a single question, *' Is this disease curable 
b}- medicine , or is it chronic, incurable except b}' 
regimen, if even so ? ” This question I eamestl}* 
put, got response, "It is all tobaao. Sir, gi\e up 
tobacco , ” gave it instantly and stnctl}* up , — found, 
after long montlis, that I might as well ha\e ridden 
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good space of green ground, and in it, on the hither 
edge of it, the big open icso-i’oj) of Myddelton’s 
“ Now River ” (now above tw o centuries old, for tliat 
matter, but recently made new^ again and all cased in 
tight masonrjf), on the spacious expanses of smooth 
flags surrounding w’hich, it W'as pleasant on fine 
mornings to take our earl}'- promenade, wath the free 
sky o\erhead, and the New Road w'ltli its livel}' traffic 
and vehiculation seven or eight good }''ards below' our 
le\el I remember se\eral prett}' strolls here, our- 
selves two, w'hile breakfast w'as getting ready close 
b}', and tlie esplanade, a high little island lifted free 
out of tlie noises and jostlings, w'as all our own 

Irving had received me wwtli tlie old true fnendli- 
ness, w'lfe and household eager to imitate him tlierein 
I seem to ha\'e staid a good two or tliree w'eeks w'ltli 
tliem at that time (Buller arrangements not yet 
read}', na}' sometimes tlireatening to become un- 
certain altogetlier !) — and, off and on, during tlie next 
ten montlis, I saw' a great deal of m}' old Fnend and 
his new' affairs and posture That first afternoon, 
W'ltli its curious phenomena, is still ver}' lively in me 
Basil Montagu’s eldest son (" Noble Lady’s ” step- 
son , she W'as Basil’s t/iud Wife, and had four kinds 
of children at home, a most sad miscellan}', as I 
afterwards found), ‘Mr Montagu junior,’ accidental 
guest at our neat little early dinner, m}' first speci- 
men of tlie London Dandy , — biolcn Dandy, very 
mild of manner, w'ho w'ent all to shivers, and died 
miserable, soon after this w'as novelt}' first Then, 
during or before his sta}' w'ltli us, dash of a brave 
carriage driving up, and enti^' of a strangely-com- 
plexioned young lad}', w itli soft brow n e} es and 
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floods of honzc-xz6. hair, really a pretty-looking, 
smiling and amiable, though most foreign bit of 
magnificence and kindly splendour , whom they wel- 
comed by the name of “dear Kitty,” — Kitty Kirk- 
patrick, Charles Buller’s cousin or half-cousin, Mrs 
Strachey’s full cousin, with whom she lived , her 
birth, as I afterwards found, an Indian Romance^ 
mother a sublime Bcgitin, father a ditto English 
Official, mutually adoring, wedding, living withdrawn 
in their own private paradise, Romance famous in 
the East A ver}'' singular “ dear Kitty , ” who 
seemed bashful withal, and soon went away, — 
twitching off, in the lobby (as I could notice, not 
without wonder), the loose label w'hich w'as sticking 
to my trunk or bag, still there as she tripped past, 
and carrying it off in her pretty hand w'lth w'hat 
imaginable object then, in Heaven’s name? To show 
it to I\Irs Strachey I afterwards guessed , to whom, 
pri\ atcly, poor I had been prophesied of, in the usual 
grandiloquent terms This might be called novelty 
second, if not first and far greatest ! Then after 
dinner, in the drawing-room, w'hich was prettily fur- 
nished, the Roinanct of said furnishing, — which had 
all been done, as if by beneficent fames, in some 
temporarj- absence of the owmers , " We had decided 
on not furnishing it,” Iiwing told me , “ not till we had 
more monej read} , and, on our return, this was how' 
we found it The people here are of a nobleness you 
ha\c ne\cr before seen'” — “And don’t jou yet 
guess at all who can ha\c done it?” “ H’m, per- 
haps wc guess eagiiclj , but it is their Secret, and 
wc should not break it against their will” It turned 
out to haec been Mr- Strachej and dear Kittj, both 
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of whom were nch and openhanded, that had done 
this fine stroke of art-magic , one of the many muni- 
ficences achieved by them m this new'^ province 
Perhaps the “ Noble Lady ” had, at first, been sus- 
pected , but how' innocently she, — not flush in that 
w ay at all, though notably so in others ! The talk 
about these and other noble souls, and new pheno- 
mena, strange to me, and half-mcrediblc in such inter- 
pretation, left me w'ondering and confusedly guessing 
over the much that I had heard and seen, this day 
Irv'ing’s London element and mode of existence 
had its questionable aspects, from the first , and one 
could easily perceive, here as elsewdiere, that tlie 
ideal of fancy and the actual of fact, were two very 
different things It W'as as tlie former that my 
Friend, according to old habit, strove to represent 
it to himself, and to make tt be, and it was as 
the latter that it obstinately continued being ' 
There w'cre beautiful items in his present scene 
of life, but a great majonty w'hich, under specious 
figure, were intrinsically poor, vulgar and impor- 
tunate , and introduced largely into one’s existence 
the character of huggcumiggo , not of greatness or 
success m an)' real sense He w'as, inw'ardly, I 
could obsei^'e, nothing like so happy as in old 
days , mw'ardly confused, anxious, dissatisfied , 
though, as it w'ere, denying it to himself, and 
striving, if not to “ talk big," w'hich he hardl)' ever 
did, to think big upon all tins We had man)' 
strolls togetlier, no doubt mucli dialogue, but it 
has nearly all- gone from me, — probabl)' not so 
w'ortliy of remembrance as our old communings 
w'ere Crow'ds of visitors came about him, and ten 
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times or a hundred times as many would have 
come if allowed , well-dressed, decorous people , 
but for most part, tiresome, ignorant, weak, or even 
silly and absurd He persuaded himself that at 
least he “ loved their love , ” — and of this latter, 
m the kind they had to offer him, there did seem 
to be no lack. He and I were walking, one bnght 
Summer evening, somewhere in the outskirts of 
Islington, m iihat was or had once been fields, and 
lias again coarsely green in general, but with symp- 
toms of past devastation by bricklayers (who have 
now doubtless covered it all with their dirty 
“ human dog-hutches of the period ' ”) — ^when in 
some smoothish hollower spot, there suddenly dis- 
closed Itself a considerable company of altogether 
fine-looking young girls, who had set themselves to 
dance , all m airy bonnets, silks and flounces , 
merrily alert, nimble as young favns, tapping it, 
to their own rhythm, on the light fantastic toe 
with the bright beams of the setting sun gilding 
them, and the hum and smoke of huge London 
sho\cd aside as foil or background, nothing could 
be prettier At sight of us they suddenly stopped, 
all looking round , and one of the prettiest, a damt> 
little thing, stept radiantly out to Irving, “Oh, 
oh, ?*Ir In mg'” and, blushing and smiling, offered 
her prett} lips to be kissed, which Ining gallantly 
stooped down to accept, as well worth while 
W hereupon, after some bcncdictoiy^ or Pastoral 
word'', wc went on our wa} Probably I rallied 
him on such opulence of lucl pro\idcd for a man , 
to which he could answer properlj, as a <:ptritual 
Shcplicrd, not a sccuhr 
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There were several Scotch Merchant -people, 
among those that came about him, substantial 
City men, of shrewd insight and good honest sense, 
several of w'hom seemed tnil}'^ attached and reverent, 
— one William Hamilton, a \ ery honest, shrew'd and 
pious Nithsdalc man, who w^edded a Sister of Mrs 
Innng’s by and by, and wdiom I knew till his death, 
WMS probably the chief of these , as an old good 
Mr Dinw'iddie, very zealous, very simple and far 
from shrewd, might perhaps be reckoned at or near 
the other end of the series — a Sir Peter Laurie, 
afterwards of Aldermanic and even Majmral celeb- 
rit}'-, came also pretty often , but seemed privately 
to look quite from the aldermanic point of view, on 
Innng and the new' “ Caledonian Chapel ” they w'ere 
struggling to get built (old Mr Dinwnddie especially 
struggling) , — and indeed once, to me at Pans a 
w'hile after tins, likened Irving and Dinw'iddie to 
“ Harlequin and Blast ” w'hom he had seen in some 
Farce then current , Harlequin conjuring up tlie 
most glorious possibilities (like this of tlieir " Cale- 
donian Chapel ”), and Blast loyally following him 
w'lth sw'ift destruction on attempting to help Sii 
Peter mther took to me, but not I much to him , a 
long-sighted satirical Ex-Saddlu I found him to be, 
and notliing better, — nay something of an Ex- 
Scotchman too, w'hich I could still less forgive. I 
went w'lth the Irvnngs once to his house (Crescent, 
head of Portland Place) to a Christmas dinner this 
same year, very sumptuous, very cockneyish, strange 
and unadmirable to me , — and don’t remember to 
have met him again On our coming to live in 
London, he had rather growm in civic fame and 
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importance , and possibly (for I am not quite sure) 
on the feeble chance of his being of some help, I 
sent him some.indication or other (a project belike, 
and my card with it, one of several azi -ensiles I was 
anxiously building at that time before taking to 
Frcneh Revolution ') , — but if so, he took no notice, 
gave no sign Some j^ears afterwards I met him 
in my rides in the Park , evidently recognisant, and 
willing or V ishful to speak , but it never came to 
effect, there being now no charm in it Then again, 
j’’ears aftenvards, when Lattci-day Pamphlets were 
coming out, he wrote me, on that of Model 
Pusons a knowing, approving, kindly and civil 
Letter , to w hich I willingly responded by a kindly 
and cnil Not very long after that I think, he 
died,^ — nding diligently almost to the end Poor 
Sir Peter, he was nothing of a bad man, verj' far 
other indeed , but had lived m a loud-roaring, big, 
pretentious and intrinsically barren sphere , uncon- 
scious whollj that he might have risen to the top 
in a considerably nobler and fruitfuller one. What 
a tragic, treacherous stepdame is \ulgar Fortune to 
her children * Sir Peter’s wealth has gone now in 
good part to somebody concerned in “disco\ering,” 
not for the final time, “ the source of the Nile ” (bless- 
ings on It ') — a Captain Grant, I think, companion 
to a ditto Speke , ha\ ing married Sir Peter’s Scotch 
Niece and Lad> Heiress, a good clever girl, once of 
Haddington who made her way to my Lo\cd 
One on the ground of common counti^', in late 
\cars, and u^cd to be rather liked here, in the feu 
M'lls she made Grant and she, who arc now gone 

* ''ir 1 <. cr 1 June cli il l\oi , ige 1 Sj 
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to India, called after marriage, but found nobody, — 
nor now evei ^\lll 

By far the most distinguished Two, and to me 
the alone important, of Itanng’s London Circle, were 
Mrs Strachc}'’ (Mrs BuIIer’s j'-ounger sister), and tlie 
“ Noble Lady,” Mrs Basil Montagu , with botli of 
\\hom, and their households, I became acquainted 
by his means One of my first visits was, along 
witli him, to Goodenough- House, Shooter’s Hill, 
where thej' [the Stracheys] oftenest were in Summer 
I remembei our entering the little winding avenue, 
and seeing m a kind of open conservatory or 
verandah, on our approach to the House, the efful- 
gent vision of “ dear Kitt}^” busied among the roses, 
and almost buried under them, who, on sight of us, 
glided hastily m The before and after, and all 
other incidents of that first visit, are quite lost to 
me , but I made a good many visits there and in 
Town, and grew familiar with my ground 

Of Mrs Strachey I have spoken already , to tins 
day, long years after her deatli, I regard her as a 
singular pearl of a woman , pure as dew, yet full 
of love , incapable of unveracity to herself or otliers 
Examuici Strachey had long been an Official (judge 
etc ) in Bengal, where Brothers of his were, and Sons 
still are eldest Son is now master, by inheritance, 
of tlie Family Estate in Somersetshire , — one of the 
Brothers had translated a curious old Hindoo Treatise 
on Algchia, which had made his name familiar to 
me Edward (that, I think, was the Examiner’s 
name) might be a few years turned of fifty, at this 
time, his Wife twenty years younger, with a number 
of pretty children, — the eldest hardly fourteen, and 
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only one of them a girl They lived in Fitzroy 
Square, a fine-enough house, and had a very pleasant 
country establishment at Shooter’s Hill, where in 
Summer time they were all commonly to be found 
I have seldom seen a pleasanter place a panorama 
of green, floivery, clean and decorated countiy all 
round, an umbrageous little Park, with roses, gardens, 
a modestly- excellent House, — from the drawing- 
room window a continual view of ships, multiform 
and multitudinous, sailing up or down the River 
(about a mile off), smoky London as background, 
the clear sky overhead , and, wuthin doors, honesty, 
good sense and smiling seriousness the rule and not 
the exception Edw'ard Strachey was a genially- 
abrupt man , ‘ Utilitarian ’ and Democrat by creed, 
yet bc>ond all things he loved Chaucer and kept 
reading him A man rather tacit than discursive , 
but willing to speak, and doing it well, in a fine 
tinV'ling, mellow - toned voice, m an ingenious 
aphoristic way, — had withal a pretty vein of quiz, 
which he seldom indulged in a man sharply im- 
patient of pretence, of sham and untruth in all 
forms, — espcciall} contemptuous of “ quality ” pre- 
tensions and affectations, which he scattered grm- 
ningly to the winds Dressed in the simplest form , 
walled dailj- to the India House and back, though 
there v tre fine carnages in store for the women 
part , — scorned cheerfully “ the general humbug of 
the world,” and honestl> stro\c to do his own bit 
of dut\, spiced b} Chaucer and what else of inward 
harmony or condiment he had Of religion in 
.irticulatf shape, he had none , but much respected 
his V. ifes, whom, and ; hose truthfulness in that as 
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m all things, he tenderly esteemed and loved A 
man of many qualities comfortable to be near 
At his house, both in Town and here, I have seen 
pleasant graceful people , whose style of manners, 
if nothing else, struck me as new and superior 

Mrs Strachey took to me from the first, nor ever 
swerved it strikes me now, more than it then did, 
she silently could have liked to see “ dear Kitty ” 
and myself come together, and so continue near her, 
both of us, through life the good kind soul, — and 
Kitty, too, was charming m her beautiful Begum 
sort, had wealth abundant, and might perhaps have 
been charmed ? None knows She had one of the 
prettiest smiles, a visible sense of humour (the slight 
merry curl of her upper Iip, 1 ight side of it only, the 
carriage of her head and eyes, on such occasions, the 
quiet little things she said m that kind, and her low- 
toned hearty laugh, were noticeable) , this was per- 
haps her most spiritual quality , of developed in- 
tellect she had not much, though not wanting in 
discernment Amiable, affectionate, graceful , might 
be called attractive (not shm enough for the title 
“ pretty,” not tall enough for “ beautiful ”) , had 
something low-voiced, languidly harmonious, placid, 
sensuous, loved perfumes etc a YidiXi-Bcgum in short , 
interesting specimen of the Semi -oriental English- 
woman Still lives, near Exeter (the prize of some 
idle Ex -Captain of Sepoys), with many children, 
whom she watches over with a passionate instinct , 
and has not quite forgotten me, as I had evidence 
once in late years, thanks to her kind little heart 
The Montagu establishment (25 Bedford Square) 
was still moie notable, and as unlike this as possible 
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Might be defined, not quite satincally, as a most 
singular social and spintual minagejie , which, in- 
deed, was well known and much noted and criticised 
in certain Literary and other circles Basil Montagu, 
a Chancery Bamster in excellent practice, hugely a 
sage too, busy all his days upon “ Bacon’s Works,” 
and continually preaching a superfinest morality, 
about benevolence, munificence, health, peace, un- 
failing happiness, — much a bore to you by degrees, 
and considerably a humbug if you probed too strictly 
Age at this time might be about sixty , good middle 
stature , face rather fine under its gnzzled hair (brow 
very prominent), wore oftenest a kind of smile, not 
false or consciously so, but insignificant, and as if 
feebly defensive against the intrusions of a rude 
world On going to Hinchinbrook long after, I 
found he was strikingly like the dissolute, question- 
able Earl of Sandwich (Foote’s “Jemmy Diddler”^) , 
who indeed had been father of him, in a highly 
tragic nay! [His mother,] pretty Miss Ray, care- 
fully educated for that function , Rev ex-dragoon 
Hackman taking this so dreadfully to heart tliat 
(being if not an cx-lovcr, a lover, Bless the mark ') 
he shot her as she came out of Drury Lane Theatre 
one night, and got well hanged for it" The story 

* Carl)lL s mcmor) at fault here “jemm) Twttchcr" is the 
tiaiiic of a character in Gaj s /Jt^gars Of'Cra, and uas a nickname 
aiiplicil to John, Harl of Sandnich, avho died in 1792 Graj’s satincal 
poem on Lord '-indiMch, The Candidate, begins — 

hen jI> Jemmj 1 miclicr liad emupRcd up his face, 
n nil n licC of court uhittuash and pious gnmace 

‘Jetemj Diddlcr ” is tlic name of a character in Kennj’s farce of 
/ aun t! e It ir ! 

"■cc III ssclls/c/wcr (edited h) P 1 itrgerald, 3 sols I,ondon, 
'^'4' 11 p 3''; 
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IS musty rather, and there is a loose foolish old 
book upon it called Lovt and I^Iadncss u'hich is not 
worth reading Poor Basil ! no wonder he had his 
peculiarities, coming by such a genesis, and w'lth a 
life of his own which had been brimful of difficulties 
and confusions ' It cannot be said he managed tt 
ill, but far the contrary, all things considered No- 
body can deny that he washed all the w'orld rather 
well, could washing have done it , express malice 
against anybody or anything he seldom or never 
showed I myself experienced much kind flattery 
(if that were a benefit), much soothing treatment in 
his house , and learned several things theie wduch 
were of use afterwards, and not alloyed by the least 
harm done me But it w'as his wafe, the " Noble 
Lady," w'ho m all senses presided there, to whom I 
stand debtor, and should be thankful for all tins 
Basil had been tlince married , children of all 
his marriages, and one child of the now' Mrs Mon- 
tagu’s ow’n by a previous marriage, w'ere present m 
the house , a most difficult miscellany Only 

the eldest child, Emily, the one daughter Basil had, 
succeeded in the w'orld , made a good match (m 
Turin countr)' somew'here), and is still doing well 
Emily W'as Basil’s only daughter, but she w'as not 
his wnfe’s only one Mrs Montagu had by her 
former marriage, wduch had been brief, one daughter, 
six or eight years older than Emily Montagu , 
Anne Skepper the name of this one, and Yoik or 
Yorkshire her birthplace a brisk, wittj', prettyish, 
sufficiently clear -eyed and sharp-tongued young 
lady, — bride, or affianced, at this time, of tlie Poet 
“ Barry Cornw'all,’’ 1 e. Bryan W Procter, w'hose wnfe. 
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both of them still prosperously living, she nov/ is 
Anne rather hhcd me, I her, an evidently true, 
sensible and practical >oung lady, in a house con- 
siderably in vant of such an article She v,as the 
fcnirih genealogic speacs among those children , 
x.sih]/ the eldest, all but Basil’s first son (noiv 
gone;, and did, and might v,ell, pass for the flo'ver 
of the collection 

Ruling such a miscellany of a household, rnth 
Basil Montagu at the head of it, and an almost still 
strange-r miscellaneous society that fluctuated through 
it, Mrs rdontagu had a problem lihe fev/ others 
But she, if anyone, ■" as equal to iL A more constant 
and consummate Artist in that 1 ind you could no- 
"herc meet; vith, trul^,- a remarhable and partly a 
h,gh ana tragical "oman , ncr’/ about fifty, vith the 
'cma ns of a certain queenly beauty, which she still 
tool' strict care of A tall, rather thin figure , face 
pale, irtelli^C'nt and penetrating, nose fine, rather 
large, ard deci' el/ Roman , pair of bnght, not 
soft, bjt sharp ard s-nall black eyes, ’ ith a coM 
^-nile ar of inqu 'y in them, fine b'C'., fine enm, 
bo.h ra*ne-r nromine-nt thin bps aRays gc-ntly shut, 
a if td, tre ime ry -’cre comp'eted, and the time 


cT.'-e fo' sorret' 
nea a ^ got Vo'l 
B ' ' coj’e not 
ni'-'t ha e p- 
ge'tk, 


■ ng of royal -"peech upon it. She 
shre accent , but spoke — Dr Hugh 
ha e pcled a ho'e in it, and you 
nted e e-'y v o-e, — as quee-nlikc, 
mea u-ei, p-cltn^ rOj.al, — to ards 


lom -•'cJ to lo e he- The vo'cc 


lO , rot irnar'-on our, ^ et the-re 



"g of rre'a’ 
O-e de-ct 


c ,r. It, ar m to that smile 
rot cu te lo e tn s h gh 
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peisonage as she wished to be loved ' Her voxy 
diess was notable, always tlie same, and in a fashion 
of its own kind of widow’s-cap fastened below tlie 
chin , darkish puce-coloured silk all tlie rest, — and (I 
used to hear from one who knew!) was admirable, 
and must ha\ e required daily the fastening of sixty 
or eight}’- pins 

There were man}'- cnticisms of Mrs Montagu, 
often angT}'- ones , but tlie truth is, she did love, and 
aspire to, human excellence , — and her road to it 
was no better tlian a steep hill of jingling boulders 
and sliding sand There remained, tlierefore, nothing, 
if you still aspired, but to succeed ill, and put the 
best face on it Whicli she ampl}’- did I have 
heard her speak of tlie Spartan Bo}' who let the 
fox, hidden under his robe, eat him rather tlian rob 
him of his honour from the tlieft 

In earl}* life she had made some visit to Nitlis- 
dale (to tlie " Craiks of Arbigland ”), and had seen 
Bums , of vlioni her vorship continued fen'ent^ her 
few recollections alva}s a jewel she was ready to 
produce she must have been stnkingl}* beautiful 
at that time, and Burns’s recognition and adoration 
w oiild not be w anting , — the most ro} all}’- courteous 
of mankind, she alwa}'s defined him, as the first 
mark of his genius. I tliink I lia\e heard tliat, at 
a Ball m Dumfnes, she had frugally constmeted 
some dress by sewung real flowers upon it, and 
shone, by tliat bit of art, and by her fine bearing, 
as the cynosure of all e}*es Her Fatlier, I gradually 
understood (not from herself), had been a man of 
inconsiderable wealth or position, a Wine-merchant 
in York, his name Benson , her first Husband, IMr 

VOL. II K 
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Skepper, some young Lawyer there, of German ex- 
traction , — and that the “ Romance ” of her wedding 
Montagu, which she sometimes touched on, had 
been, prosaically, nothing but this Seeing herself, 
on Skepper’s death, left destitute with a young girl, 
she consented to take charge of Montagu’s mother- 
less confused family, under the name of “ Governess,” 
bringing her own little Anne as appendage , had 
succeeded well, and better and better, for some time, 
perhaps some years, in tliat ticklish capacity , where- 
upon, at length, offer of marriage, which she accepted 
Her sovereignty in the house had to be soft, judicious, 
politic , but it was constant and valid, — felt to be 
beneficial withal “ She is like one in command of 
a mutinous ship, which is ready to take fire'” Irving 
once said to me By this time he had begun to 
discover that this “Noble Lady” was in essentiality 
an Artist , and hadn’t perhaps loved him so much 
as tried to buy love from him, by soft ministrations, 
by the skilfullcst flatteiy- liberally laid on He con- 
tinued always to look kindly towards her , but had 
now, or did by and by, let drop the old epithet 
Whether she had done him good or ill, w'ould be 
hard to say, — ill perhaps? In this liberal London, 
pitch your sphere one step low'er ^hz.nyoii}sclf, and 
)ou can get what amount of flattery you wall consent 
to, c\cr}'body has it like paper- money for the 
printing, and wall buy a small amount of w'are by 
any quantity of it The generous Irving did not 
find out this so soon as some surlier fellows of 
us ' — 

On one of the first fine mornings, Mrs Montagu, 
along with Irving, took me out to see Coleridge at 
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Highgate My impressions of the man and of tlie 
place are conveyed, faithfull}>- enough, in tlie Life of 
Staling , tliat first interview in particular, of which 
I had expected very little, was idle and unsatis- 
factor)'-, and yielded me notliing, — Coleridge, a 
pufiy, anxious, obstructed -looking, fattish old man, 
hobbled about witli us, talking witli a kind of 
solemn emphasis on matters which were of no 
intef&st (and even leading pieces in pi oof of his 
opinions thereon) , I had him to myself once or 
twice, in naiiozu parts of tlie garden -walks , and 
tried hard to get sometliing about Xant and Co 
from him, about “reason” vasus “understanding,” 
and tlie like , but in vain nothing came from 
him that was of use to me, that day, or m fact 
any day The sight and sound of a sage who 
was so venerated by those about me, and whom 
I too would willingly have venerated, but could 
not, — this was all Several times afterward, hlon- 
tagu, on Coleridge’s “ Thursday Evening,” carried 
Irving and me out, and returned blessing Heaven 
(I not) for what we had received , Irving and I 
walked out more tlian once on mornings, too , 
and found tlie Dodona Oracle humanely ready 
to act, — but never (to me, nor to Irving either 
I suspect) explanatoi^'- of tlie question put Good 
Irving strove always to think tliat he vas getting 
priceless wisdom out of this great man , but must 
have had his misgivings Except by tlie hlontagu- 
Irvmg channel, I at no time communicated vitli 
Colendge I had never, on my own strengtli, had 
much esteem for him , and found slow ly, in spite 
of myself, tliat I was getting to liaie less and less 

( 

j 
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Early in 1825 was my last sight of him, a Print 
of Porson brought some trifling utterance, “Sen- 
suality, such a dissolutoi even of the features of a 
man’s face!” — and I remember nothing more On 
my second visit to London (autumn 1831), Irving 
and I had appointed a day for pilgrimage to High- 
gate , but the day was one rain -deluge, and we 
couldn’t even try Soon after our settling here 
(late in 1834) Colendge was reported to be dying, 
and died ^ I had seen the last of him almost a 
decade ago 

A great “ worship of genius ” habitually went on at 
Montagu’s, from self and wife especially , Colendge 
the Head of the Laies there, though he never 
appeared in person, but only wrote a word or two 
of Note on occasion A confused dim miscellany of 
“ geniuses ” (mostly nondesenpt and harmlessly use- 
less) ho\ered fitfully about the establishment, — 
I think those of any reality had tired, and gone 
auay There was much talk and laud of Charles 
Lamb and his Pepe etc , but he never appeared at 
his own house I saw him once , once I gradually 
felt to have been enough for me Poor Lamb, such 
a “ di\ me genius ” you could find in the then Lon- 
don only' Ha7litt, whom I had a kind of curiosity 
about, was not now “of the admitted” (such the 
hint) , at any rate, kept strictly aw ay There w as 
a “ Crabbe Robinson” (who had been in Weimar, 
etc, who was first of the “Own Correspondents” 
now so numerous, this is now his real distinction) , 
there was a Mr Team “profound in Metaphysics ” 

‘ Thf Carljlc^ icttlcd m Cliclica loth of June Colendge died 
ewli Jul) 
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(dull uttcrh*, and dr}*), tliere was a. D/ Sir Antlion}* 
Carhle, of name in iMedicme , nati\ e of Durham, 
and a hard-headed fellow, but Utilitarian to the 
bone, — ^nho had defined Poetr}* (to Ining once) as 
“tlie prodpiJction of a rude We were 

clansmen, he and I , but had nothing of mutual 
attraction, — nor of repulsion cither, for the man 
didn’t want for shrew d sense in his w ay I heard 
continual talk and admiration of “tire grand old 
English Writers ” (Fuller, Sir Thomas Brow ne, and 
\anous otliers, MAfon more rarely), — tins was tlie 
ortliodox strain , but tliere w as little considerable 
of actual knowledge, and of critical appreciation 
almost notliing, at tlie back of it an}*!! here , and 
in the end it did one next to no good, yet perhaps 
not quite none, — deducting, in accurate balance, all 
the ill that might be in it 

Nobod}* pleased me so much in this miscellan}’- 
as Procter (Barr}* Cornwall), who, for the fair Anne 
Skepper’s sake, w*as ver}* constant!}* tliere. Anne 
and he w*ere to have been, and were still to be, 
mamed , but some disaster or entanglement in 
Procter’s Attorney Business had occurred (some 
Partner defalcating or tlie like), and Procter, in 
e\*ident distress and dispintment, w*as waiting the 
slow conclusion of this , w Inch, and tlie w*edding 
tlicreupon, happil}* took place in winter following 
A decidedly ratlier prett}* little fellow*, Procter, 
bodily and spintually , manners prepossessing, slightly 
London -elegant, not unpleasant , clear judgment 
in him, though of narrow* field , a sound honour- 
able moraht}^ , and air}* fnendh* w ays Of slight 
neat figure, \'igorous for his size , fine genially 
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rugged little face, fine head, — something curiously 
dreamy in the eyes of him, lids drooping at the 
outer ends, into a cordially meditatnc and beautiful 
erpression Would break out suddenly, nov, and 
then, into ope-ra attitude and “La a darevi la 
viano ” for a moment , — ^had something of real 
fun, though in London style Tvle he had invited 
to “his gzrtct," as he called it; and v,as always 
good and kind, and so continues, though I hardly 
see him once in the quarter of a century — ^The 
nc'-'t to Procten in my esteem, and the considerably 
more important to me just then, v as a young Idr 
Badams, in great and romantic estimation hc-re, and 
p-esent eoer> no*' and then, though his place and 
bjsiness lay in Birmingham , a most cheeny, gifted, 
reallj. amiab’e man, — > ith *.' hom not long after- 
’ ard-, I, more o' less romniitically, v ent to Birming- 
ham , and, though not “cured of dy-pe-psia” there 
^a as, not the least, had t'o or three singular and 
irtero'ting month", as v iil oe seen, if we ha%e room 
B-t indeed t >s shairefui to speak so much of 
'•-jz'M i" “nat as meant for another mainly 
B darr-, Procte-r etc t-e-re of Ir ing-"s London Circie, 
ca~e to r'e th'oegn Ir mg that is my one 
e/cu'^e, so f" a: it nl go 
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me cnplnc, or at aiu time perfect my admiration 
The force and weight of what he urged was un- 
deniable., the potent facull^ at work, like that of 
Sam-^on hea\ily striding along with the Gates of 
Gaza on Ins shoulders, but there was a want of 
•spontaneity and simphcit\, a something of strained 
and aggra\atcd, of claboratel} intentional, which 
kept jarnng on the mind one felt the bad element 
to be, and to have been, unwholesome to the honour- 
able soul TJic doors were crow'ded long before 
opening, and jou got in by ticket but the first 
sublime rush of what once seemed more than 
popularity, and /,ad luif. nothing more, — Lady 
Jersev “sitting on the Pulpit steps,” Canning, 
Brougham, Mackintosh, etc rushing, day after 
da), — was now quite over, and there remained 
only a popularity of “ the people ” (not of the f/t-hs 
at all, but never higher than of the well-dressed 
f.ff'ulus henceforth) , w Inch w as a sad change to 
the sanguine man One noticed that at heart he 
was not happv, but anxious, struggling, questioning 
the future, — happiness, alas, he was no more to 
have, even in the old measure, in this world I At 
sight of Canning, Brougham, Lady Jersey and Co 
crowding round him, and listening week after 
week, as if to the message of Salv'ation, the noblest 
and JO) fullest thought (I know this on perfect 
authorit)) had taken possession of his noble, too 
sanguine, and too trustful mind "That Christian 
Religion was to be a truth again, not a paltry 
form, and to rule the world, — he, unworth)'-, even he 
Uie chosen instnimcnt!” Mrs Strachc)*, who had 
seen him, in her own house, in these moods, spoke 
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to me once of this, and once only , reporting some 
of his expressions, with an affectionate sorrow 
Cruelly blasted all these hopes soon were , — ^but 
Irving never, to the end of his life, could consent 
to give them up That was the key to all his 
subsequent procedures, extravagances, aberrations, 
so far as I could understand them Whatever of 
blame (and there was on the very surface a fond 
oednhty eta, with perhaps, farther down,* and as 
root to such credulity, some excess of Self-love, 
which I define always as ‘ love that others should 
love him,' not as any worse kind), with that degree 
of blame Irving must stand charged , with that, 
and with no more, so far as I could testify or 
understand Good Mrs Oliphant, and probably 
her public, have much mistaken me on this point 
that Irving to the very last had abundant “ popu- 
larit}',” and confluence of auditors sufficient for 
the largest pulpit " vanity," I knew and know , — but 
also that his once immeasurable quasi -celestial 
hope remained cruelly blasted, refusing the least 
bud farther , and that without this, all else availed 
him nothing Fallacious semblances of bud it did 
shoot out, again and again, under his continual 
fostering and forcing , but real bud never more — 
and the case, in itself, is easy to understand 

He had much quiet seriousness, beautiful piety 
and chanty, m this bad time of agitation and dis- 
quietude , and I w-as often honestly sorry for him — 
Here was still the old true man, and his new element 
seemed so false and abominable Honestly, though 
not so purelj sony as now, now when element and 
man are alike gone, and all that was or partook of 
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paltry in one’s own \icw of them is also mournfully 
gone' He had endless patience with the mean 
people crowding about him, and jostling his life to 
pieces , hoped ahvaj s the} w ere not so mean , never 
complained of the uncomfortable huggermugger his 
life was now grown to be, took ever} thing, wife, 
serv'ants, guests, world, by the favourablcst handle. 
He had infinite delight in a little baby boy there 
now^ was, went dandling about with it in his giant 
arms, tick-ticking to it, laughing and pla} mg to it, — 
would turn seriously round to me, with a face sor- 
row fill rather than otherw ise, and sa}% " Ah, Carlyle, 
this little creature has been sent me to soften my 
hard heart, wdiich did need it ! ” 

Towards all distressed people, not absolutely 
criminal, his kindness, frank helpfulness, long-sufier- 
ing and assiduity, were in truth wonderful to me 
Especially in one case, that of a " Reverend Mr 
Macbeth,” which I thought ill of from the first, 
and which did turn out hopeless Macbeth w'as a 
Scotch Preacher, or Licentiate, w'ho had failed of a 
Kirk, — as he deserved to do, tliough his talents 
were good , — and was now' hanging \ety miscellane- 
ously on London, with no outlooks that w'ere not 
bog meteors, and a steadily increasing tendenc}' to 
strong dnnk He knew Towm w'ell, and its babble, and 
bits of temporar}'- c}’nosures and frequented haunts, 
good and perhaps bad , — took me one evening to 
tlie Poet Campbell’s, whom I had already seen, but 
vot succcssfull}'’ Macbeth had a sharp, sarcastic, 
clever kind of tongue , not much real know ledge , 
but was amusing to talk w'ltli on a chance walk 
through the streets , — older than m}'’self b}* a dozen 
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the poor devil’s tavern-score (some £2 los or so, if 
1 remember), and brought him groaning home out of 
his purgatory again, — for he was m much bodily 
suffenng too I remember to have been taken up to 
see him, one evening, m his bedroom (comfortable 
airj’- place), a week or t^vo after he was in clean 
dressing-gown and night-cap, walking about the 
floor , affected to turn away his face, and to be quite 
“ ashamed,” etc etc , when Irving introduced me , 
which, as I could discern it to be painful hypocrisy 
merely, forbade my visit to be other than quite brief 
Comment I made none, here or downstaiis , was 
actually a little sorry, but without hope , and rather 
think tins was my last sight of Macbeth Another 
time, which could not now be distant, when he lay 
again under chalk-score and bodily sickness in his 
drinking-shop, tliere would be no dchveiance but to 
the hospital , and there, I suppose the pool crc.ituic 
tragically ended He was not without talent , had 
written a “ Book 07 i the Sabbath^’ bcttci 01 worse ; 
3 .nd, I almost think, was understood, with nil his 
impenitences and malignities, to have ical love foi 
his poor old Scotch Mother Aftci that niglit in 
the clean airy bedroom, I have no iccollcction 01 
tradition of him , — a vanished quantity, haiclly once 
in my thoughts, for above foity ycais past,' — 'Iheie 
were other disastrous or unpleasant fignu's whrnn 1 
met at Irving’s , a Danish fanatic of Calvlnliitlc 
species (repeatedly, and had to beat him off); a good 
many fanatics of different kinds , one insolent 
"Bishop of Toronto,” triumphant Canadian, bnt 
Abddccn by dialect (once only, fiom whom living 
defended me), etc etc , — ^but of these I saynothln'f 
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Ining, though they made his House-element and 
Life-element continually muddy for him, vras end- 
lessly patient with them alL 

This my first nsit to London, lasted, with interrup- 
tions, from early June 1S24 till [end of Fehruaiy] 
1S25 , during which I repeatedly lodged for a little 
V hile at In mg’s, his house ever open to me like a 
brother’s , but cannot now recollect the times or 
theu- circumstances The above recollections extend 
\aguely oier the uhole period, — during the last four 
or fi\e months of uhich I had mj oira rooms m a 
Southampton Street near by, and was still in almost 
constant familiantj* My own situation u-as very 
u retched, — pnmanl^* from a state of health, which 
nobod} could be expected to understand, or sj'm- 
pathise with, and about unich I had as much as pos- 
sible to be silent The accursed hag, Djsj:cpsi(i, had 
got me bitted and bndled , and was ever stnnng to 
mal c m} waking Imng Day a thing of ghastly Night- 
mares ’ I resisted uhat I could , never did yield or 
surrender to her , but she kept my heart nght hea\y, 
m} battle ^ etv sore and hopeless , — one coulo not 
call It hope, but only desperate obstinaiy, refusing 
to flinch that animated me. “ Obstinac} as of itn 
n ahsl' I haic sometimes called it since, — ^but m 
candid trutn there v as something x err/ Ij nr av in 
It too , and I ha% c had through life, among my 
manifold unspeakable blessings, no other real bo ’ er- 
ancho' to nde d\ in the rougn seas Human “ ob- 
stinaci " groanaed on real human faith and ms ght, 
li goM and the t.st 

Ail V -as change, too, at tnis time, v itn me , all 
u ;^rain‘\ Mr^ Buuer, the bnght, tne ardent, airv-. 
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was a changeful lady 1 The original program had 
been, We were all to shift to Cornwall , live m some 
beautiful Bullcr cottage there w’as, about East Looe 
or West (on her eldest Iirother-in-law'’s property), 
w ith this as a fixed thing, I had arrived m London, 
asking myself “What kind of thing w'lll it be?” It 
proved to ha^c become already a thing all of the 
winds , — gone like a dream of the night (by some 
“ accident ” or other) ' Foi four or five w'ceks coming, 
there was new' scheme, follow'cd always by ncw'cr and 
new'cst , all of which (by some “ accident” or other) 
proved successively inexecutable Greatly to my 
annoyance and regret, as may be imagined The 
only thing that did ever take effect was a shifting of 
Charles and me ^ out to solitary'- lodgings at Kew 
Green an isolating of us tw'o {pro tcmpoic) over our 
lessons there, dne of the dreariest and uncomfort- 
ablest things to Loth of us , lasted for about a fort- 
night, — till ClLiilcs (I suppose privately pleading) 
put an end to /ft, as intolerable, and useless both (for 
one could now “ study,” but only pretend to do it, in 
such an element ') Other wild projects rose rapidly, 
rapidly vanished futile, the end w'as, in a week or tivo 
after, I del/ibciatcly counselled that Charles should 
go direct for Cambridge next term, m tire meantime 
niaking r^ady under some fit College “ grinder , ” I 
aiyself, not without regret, taking leave of tire enter- 
prise Xy Inch proposal, after some affectionate resist- 
ance on./ the part of Chailes, was at length (rather 
suddenly, I recollect) acceded to by the elder people, 

' — and,.Lne bright summer morning (still vivid to me), 

I stepi| out of a house in Foley Place, w'lth polite 
^ In June 1S24, 
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faicwell sounding through me , and the thought as I 
walked along Regent Street, That here I was without 
employment henceforth Money was no longer quite 
wanting , enough of money for some years to come 
but the question, What to do next? was not a little 
embarrassing, and indeed was intrinsically abstruse 
enough 

I must have been lodging again with Irving when 
this finale came I recollect, Charles Buller and I, 
a day or some days after quitting Kew, had ren- 
dezvoused by appointment in Regent Squat e (St 
Pancras), where Irving and a great company were 
laying the foundation of the “ Caledonian Chapel ” 
(which still stands there), and Irving of course had 
to deliver an Address Of the Address, which was 
going on when we arnved, I could hear nothing, 
such the confusing crowd and the unfavourable 
locality (a muddy chaos of rubbish and excavations, 
Irving and the actors shut off from us by a circle of 
rude bricklayers’ planks) , but I ^vell remember 
Irving’s glowing face, streaming haii, and deeply- 
moved tones, as he spoke , — and witha^ that Charles 
Buller brought me some new futility of a Proposal, 
and how sad he looked, good youth, when I had 
directly to reply with "No, alas I cannot, Charles !’’ 
— This was but a few days before tlhe Buller 
finale — ^ 

Twenty years after, riding discursivclJ towards 
Tottenham, one summer evening, ivitli the ibreath of 
the wind from Northward, and London hanging to 
my right hand, like a grim and \ast sicrraf i saw 
among the peaks, easily ascertainable, thje high 
minarets of that Chapel , and thought w ith hriyself. 
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" Ah, } on fata] tovihslouc of my lost Friend , and 
did a soul so strong and high avail only to build 
■\OU!” — and felt sad enough and ratlicr angry in 
looking at the thing 

It was not many days after this of the Regent- 
Square Address, which W'as quickly follow’cd by ter- 
mination with the Bullers, that I found myself one 
bright Sunday morning * on the top of a swnft Coach 
for Birmingham, wnth intent tow'ards tlic “ Mr 
Badams ” above mentioned, and a considerable visit 
there, — for health’s sake mainly ! Badams and tlie 
Montagus had eagerly proposed and counselled this 
step , Badams himself w^as so eager about it, and 
seemed so frank, cheerj’^, ingenious and friendly a man, 
that I had listened to his pleadings wuth far more 
regard than usual m such a case, and without assent- 
ing had been seriously considering tlie proposal for 
some wrecks before (during the Kew'-Green seclusion 
and perhaps earlier) , he w'as in London twice or 
thrice, w'hile things hung in deliberation, and w^as 
each time, more eager and persuasive on me In 
fine I had assented , and w^as rolling along, through 
sunny England (the first considerable space I had 
yet seen of it), wuth really pleasant recognition of its 
fertile beauties, and air of long-continued cleanli- 
ness, contentment and w'cll-being Stony Stratford, 
Fenny Stratford, and tlie good people coming out of 
Church , Coventry, etc etc. all this is still a pic- 
ture Our coach w’^as of the swnftest in the world , 
appointments perfect to a hair, — one and a half 
minutes the time allowed for changing horses , — our 
coachman, in dress etc, resembled a “ sporting 

' July 1S24 
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gentleman and scornfully called any groundling 
whom he disliked, “You Radical for one symptom 
I don’t remember a finer nde, — as if on the Arrow 
of Abans,^ with lips shut and nothing to do but 
look ]\Iy reception at Ashsted (western end ol 
Birmingham, not far from the great Wait's house of 
that name) and instalment in the Badams’s domes- 
ticities must have well corresponded to my expecta- 
tions, as I have now no memory of it my vnsit m 
vv'hole, vv'hich lasted for abov^e three months, may be 
pronounced interesting, idle, pleasant, and successful, 
though singular 

Apart from the nimbus of Montagu romance in 
the first accounts I had got of Badams, he was a 
gifted, amiable and remarkable man, — who proved 
altogether friendly, beneficent, so far as he went 
uitli me , and whose final history, had I time for it, 
would be tragical in its kind' He was eldest boy 
of a well-doing but not opulent master- workman 
(Plumber, I think) in Wannek Town, got marked 
for the ready talents he showed, especially for some 
Picture he had, on his own resources and unaided 
inventions, copied, in the Warwick- Castle Gallerj% 
with “ wonderful success”, — and m fine, was taken 
hold of by the famous Dr Parr and others of that 
vicinitv, and lived some time as one of Parr’s 
Scholars in Parr’s House, — learning I know not 
w hat , not taking v erj kindly to the Aiolic Digajnma 
department, I should apprehend ' He retained a 
1 indiv and respectful remembrance about this Tris- 
mcgistus of the then Pedants, but always in bncf 

' n - fu— nnn-v rnrcivca from ApoIIn, on ^vhich Abans at his 
fi’n <>iil « '-I t) . h ipifc 
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quizzical form Having declared for Medicine, he 
was sent to Edinburgh College , studied there, for 
one session or more , but, — “ being desirous to many 
some beautiful lady-love” (said the Montagus), or 
otherwise determined on a shorter road to fortune, 
— he now cut loose from his patrons, and modestly 
planted himself in Birmingham, with purpose of 
turning to account some chemical ideas he had 
gatliered in the Classes here , nvalling of Frcncii 
green vitriol by purely English methods (“ no husks 
of gi apes, for you and your vitriol, ye English, your 
vitriol only half tlie selling-price of oursl”), — that I 
believe was it and Badams had fairly succeeded in 
it, and in other branches of the colour business , and 
had a modest manufactory, of twenty or fewer hands, 
and full of thrifty and curious ingenuity , at the 
outer corner of which, fronting on two streets, was 
his modest but comfortable dwelling-house, where I 
now lived witli him as guest Simplicity, and a pure 
and direct aim at the essential (aim good, and 
generally successful), — that was our rule m this 
establishment , which was, and continued, always in- 
nocently comfortable and home -like to me. The 
lowest floor, opening rearward on the manufactorj^, 
was exclusively given up to an excellent “ Mrs 
Barnet ” (with husband and family of two) who, in 
perfection and in silence, kept house to us, her hus- 
band (whom Badams only tolerated for her sake) 
working out of doors among the twenty , we lived 
m the two upper floors, entering from our -street 
door, and wearing a modestly civilised air Ever}'^- 
thing has still a living look to me in that place , 

not even the bad (who never showed his 

VOL II L 
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badness) but has claims on me , still more the vener- 
able lean and browm old “ Gi audfatlm Barnet,” who 
used to go " for our Letters,” and hardly ever spoke 
except by his fine and mournful old eyes these 
Bamets, w ith the orkmen generally, and their quiet 
steady ways, were pleasant to observe , — but especi- 
ally our excellent, sad, pure and silent Mrs Barnet, 
correct as an eight-day clock, and making hardly as 
much noise ' Always dressed in modest black , tall, 
clean, well-looking, light of foot and hand, she 
was much loved by Badams as a fnend of his 
Mother’s, and a w oman of real worth, beanng well a 
hea\y enough load of sorrows (chronic “ disease of 
the heart," to crown them, he would add) I re- 
member the sight of her, on afternoons, in some 
lighted closet there was, cutting out the bit of bread 
for her children’s luncheon, two clean prett}’- little 
girls, who stood looking up with hope , her silence, 
and theirs, and the fine human relation between 
them, — as one of my pleasant glimpses into English 
humble hfc. The j oungcr of these pretty children 
died within few jcars, the cider, "Bess} Barnet,” a 
creature of distinguished qualities who has had in- 
tncatc Mcissitudcs, and fortunate escapes, staid with 
us here, as our first servant (servant and fnend both 
in one) for about a j car , then went home , and, after 
long and complete disappearance from our thoughts 
and affairs, rc-cmcrgcd, most modestly triumphant, 
rot \c'v long ago, as Wife of the accomplished Dr 

of bt Leonards, — in which capaatj she showed 

a generous exaggerated “ gratitude ’’ to her old 
’•b'-trC'S and me and set hcr'-clf and her Husband 
un car eil\ to hc'p, in that our sad St. Leonards’ 
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season of woe and toil, which has now ended in 
eternal peace to One of us, and cannot, nor can 

Dr ^"s and his " Bess)’’’s ” kindness in it, ever be 

forgotten while the Other of us still lingers here I — 
Ah me, ah me I — 

My Birmingham visit, except as it continually 
kept me nding about in tlie open air, did notlnng for 
me in tlie anti-dj>-speptic way , but in the social and 
spmtually consolatorj'- waj'^, it was really of benefit 
Badams was a horse-fancier, skilful on horseback , 
kept a choice two-or-three of horses here , and, in 
tlieoi^'’, professed the obligation to “ nde for health," 
but ver}'- seldom by himself did it, — it was always 
along witli me, and not tenth -part so often as I, 
dunng this sojourn With me red "Taffy,” the 
bnskest of Welsh Ponies, went galloping daily far 
and wide, unless I were still better mounted (for 
exercise to tlie other high-going sort) , and many 
were tlie pleasant ndes I had in these Warwickshire 
lanes and heatlis, and real good the}'- did me, — if 
Badams’s medicinal and dietetic formalities (to v hich 
I strictly conformed) did me little or none His 
unaffected kindness, and cheerful human sociality'- 
and friendliness, manifest at all times, could not 
but be of use to me, too Seldom ha\e I seen a 
franker, trustier, cheerier form of human kindliness 
tlian Badams’s , — how I remember tlie laughing 
C3’’es and sunny figure of him, breaking into my 
room on mornings, himself half-dressed (zL’atstda//d 
lit hand, was a common aspect, and hair all fl}’- 
ing) "What? Not up yet, — monster'” The smile 
of his ej-es, the sound of his voice, were so bnglit 
and practically true, on these occasions A tight 
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-middle-sized handsome kind of man , eyes blue, 
sparkling, soft, nose and other features inclining to 
the pointed, — complexion, which was the weak 
part, tending rather to bluish, face always shaven 
bare, and no whiskers left a man full of hope, 
full of natural intellect, ingenuity, invention , essen- 
tially a gentleman , and really looked well, and 
jauntily anstocratic, when dressed for riding, or the 
like, which was always a careful preliminary 
Slight rusticity of accent rather did him good , so 
prompt, mildly emphatic and expressive were the 
words that came from him His faults were a too 
sanguine temper, and a defective inner sternness of 
veraaty — true he was, but not sternly enough, 
and would listen to Imagination and delusive 
Hope, when Fact said No — for which two faults, 
partly recognisable to me even then, I little ex- 
pected he would by and by pay so dear ! 

We had a pleasant time together , many pleasant 
summer rides and out-door talks and in , — to Guy’s 
Cliff, Warwick Castle, Sutton Coldfield, Kenilworth, 
etc , on holidays , or miscellaneously over the furzy 
hctiths, and leafy rurahtics in common evenings 
1 remember well a ride we made to Kenihvorth, 
one Saturday afternoon, by the “Wood of Arden” 
and its monstrous old Oaks, on to the famous Ruin 
itself {fns/t in the Scott Novels then), and a big 
jollj Farmer friend of Badams’s, who lodged us, 
nice polite Wife and he, in a finely human way, 
till Monday morning, — with much talk about “ Old 
rarr,”* in whose Parish, Hatton, we then were 

1 ,rn 17,7 1S15 mcl named " Old I’lrr ” ificr 

*I 1 a 1 -rr hL j diud in IO35 *11 ’ ''•-a. itjKjilcd to l,c 1 52 jears old 
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Old Parr would have been dcsirabler to me than 
the great old Ruin (now mainly a skeleton, part 
of it a coarse farmhouse, which was the most in- 
teresting part) , but Badams didn’t propose a 
call on his old Pedant Friend, and I could not be 
said to regret the omission (a saving of so much 
trouble withal) there was a sort of pride felt in 
their Dr Parr over all this region , yet everybody 
seemed to consider him a ridiculous old fellow, 
whose strength of intellect was mainly gone to self- 
will and fantasticality , they all mimicked his Itsp, 
and talked of his wig and tobacco-pipe (“ No pipe, 
no Parr !” his avowed principle when asked to dinner 
among fine people) The old man came to Edin- 
burgh on a visit to Dr Gicgorj^ perhaps the very 
next year , and theie too, for a year following, there 
lingered tradition of good-natured grins and gossip, 
which one heard of but the man himself I never 
saw, nor, though rather liking him, sensibly cared to 
see 

Another memorable gallop (we always went at 
galloping or cantering pace, and Badams was proud 
of Ins cattle and their leally great prowess) was 
one morning out to Hagley , to the “ top of the Clent 
Hill,” for a view, after breakfasting at Hagley Tap, 
and then return Distance from Birmingham is 
about seventeen miles , “ The Leasowes ” (Poet Shen- 
stone’s Place) is about midway (visible enough, to 
left, in tlie level sun-rays, as you gallop out) , after 
which comes a singular Ttua dt Lavoro, or wholly 
Metallic Countiy, Hales Owen the heait of it, — thick 
along the wayside, little forges built of single-brick, 
haidly bigger tlian sentry-boxes, and in each of 
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them, ^\lth bellows, stake and hammer, a woman 
busy making nails, fine tall young women, several of 
them, old others, but all in clean aprons, clean white 
calico -jackets (must have been Monday morning) 
their look mdustnous and patient , — seems as if all 
the nails of the world were getting made here, on 
very unexpected terms ! Hales Owen itself had 
much sunk under the improved highway, but was 
cheerfully jingling, as we cantered through Hagley 
Tap, and its quiet Green, was all our own , not 
to be matched ont of England Lord Lyttelton’s 
mansion I have ever since in my eye as a noble-look- 
ing place, when his now Lordship comes athwart me , 
a rational, ruggedly considerate kind of man, whom I 
could have liked to see there (as he was good enough 
to wish), had there been a Fotiiinatus' U avclliug-cai pet 
at my disposal Smoke-pillars many, in a definite, 
straight or spiral shape, — the Dudley “ Black 
Countr)',” under favourable omens, — visible from “ the 
top of ‘ the Clent Hill ’ ” , after w'hich, and tlie ansto- 
cratic roof-works, attics, and grand chimney-tops of 
Hagley mansion, the curtain quite drops 

Of persons also I met some notable, or quasi- 
notablc " Joe Parkes,” then a small Birmingham 
Attorney, aftcniards the famous Reform-Club ditto, 
V as a \ isitor at Badams’s in rare evenings , a rather 
pleasant talking, shrewd enough little fellow', with 
bad teeth, and a knowing lightly satirical w'ay , — 
whom Badams thought little of, but tolerated for 
his Ooc’'') Mother’s sake, as he did Parkes Senior, 
who V as her second husband The famous Joe 
I nc\cr saw again, though hearing often of his prefer- 
ments, performances and him, — till he died, not 
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long since , “ w riting .i new Djscovo y of Junuisl' it 
^\as nimoured , fit enough task for such a man 
Bessy Parkes (of “ the Rights of Women ”) is a 
daughter of his There were Phipsons, too, “ Unita- 
nan people,” \er)' good to mo a 5 '^oung fellow of 
them, still young though become a Pin Manufacturer, 
had been at Eilaugett University, and could float 
along in light air}' anecdotic fashion, by a time , — he 
re-emerged on me four or five years ago, living 
at Putney, head grown w lute from red, but heart still 
light , introducing a Chemical Son of his, whom 
I thought not unlikely to push himself m the world 
b}' tliat course Kennedy (of Cambridge) afterwards 
great as " iMaster of Shrewsbuty School,” was polite 
to me, but unproductuc Others — But wh}' should 
I speak of them at all ? Accidentally one Sunday 
evening I heard the famous “ Dr Hall ” (of Leicester) 
preach a flabby puffy, but massy, earnest forcible- 
looking man /lowmc alots c<fl^b}c' , Sermon extem- 
pore, text, “ God who cannot he ” — he proved beyond 
shadow of doubt, in a really forcible but most super- 
fluous way, that God never lied (‘ had no need to do 
it,’ eta, etc ) “ As good prove that God never fought 
a duel 1 ” sniffed Badams, on my reporting at homa 
“ Jemmy Belcher ” was a smirking little dumpy 
Unitarian Bookseller, in the Bull-ring , regarded as 
a kind of cunosity and favourite among tliese people, 
and had seen me one showery day I took shelter 
in his shop , picked up a new Magazine, — found in 
it a cleverish and completely hostile criticism of my 
Wtlhcbn Jlfasfcj, of m}' Goethe and Self, eta, read 
it faithfully to the end, and have never set eye on it 
sinca On stepping out, m}' bad spints did not feel 
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much elevated by the dose just swallowed but I 
thought witli myself, “This man is perhaps right 
on some points , if so, let him be admonitoiy ! ” 
And he was so (on a Scotitasm or perhaps two) , 
— and I did reasonably soon (in not above a 
couple of hours) dismiss him to the Devil, or to 
Jericho, as an ill-given ////serviceable kind of Entity 
in my course through this world It was De 
Quinccy, as I often enough heard aftenvards from 
foolish talking persons — “ what matter who, ye 
foolish talking persons ? ” would have been my silent 
answer, as it generally pretty much was — I recol- 
lect too, how, in Edinburgh, a year or two after, 
poor De Ouincey, whom I wished to know, was 
reported to tremble at the thought of such a thing , 
and did fly pale as ashes, poor little soul, the first 
time we actually met He was a pretty little 
creature, full of wire -drawn ingenuities , bankrupt 
enthusiasms, bankrupt pnde , with the finest silvcr- 
toned lov voice, and most elaborate gently-winding 
courtesies and ingenuities m conversation " What 
V ouldn’t one gi\ c to have him in a Box, and take 
him out to talk 1 ” (That v as Ha cnticism of 
him , and it vas right good) A bright, ready 
and melodious talker , but in tlie end an incon- 
chisne and long-winded One of the smallest 
man -figures I c\er saw , shaped like a pair of 
tongs, and hardly abo\c fi\c feet m all when he 
sat, jou would ha\c taken him, by candlelight, for 
the bcautifullcst little Child , bluc-ej'ed, blonde- 
liaircd, sparkling face, — had there not been a 
something too, which said, "Eccoit, this Child has 
been m Hell!” After leaeing Edinburgh, I neaer 
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saw him, hardly c\cr heard of him His fate, 
owing to opium etc, — was haid and sore, poor 
fine -strung, weak creature, launched so into the 
“Litcrarj'^” career of ambition, and mother of dead- 
dogs — ^That peculiar kind of “meeting” with him 
was among the phenomena of my then Birming- 
ham (“ Bromw ich-ham,” Bnunagcvi, as j^ou were 
forced to call it) 

Ir\nng himself once, perhaps tw ice, came to us , 
m respect of a “ Scotch Chapel ” new’ly set on foot 
there, and rather in tottering condition , Preacher 
in it one Crosbie, whom I had seen once at 
Glasgow' m Dr Chalmers’s, a silent guest along 
wntlr me , w’hose chief characteristic here w'as 
helpless dispintment, under dyspipsia w'hich had 
come upon him, hapless innocent lazy soul The 
people w'ere ver}' kind to him , but he was help- 
less, — and I think, soon after me, went aw'ay 
What became of the Chapel since, I didn’t hcai 
The Rev IMr iMartin of Kirkcaldy, with his 
Reverend Fatlier, and perhaps a Sister, passed 
through Birmingham, bound for London, to christen 
some new' child of Irving’s, and, being receued in 
a kind of gala by those Scotch -Chapel people, 
caused me a noisy not pleasant day Another 
day, positively painful, tliough otlierwise instruct- 
ne, I had, in tlie Dudley “Black Countrj'” (w'hich 
I had once seen from tlie distance), roMng about 
among the coal-and-mctal mines tliere, — in com- 
pany or neighbourhood of I*Ir Airj', now' “ Astron- 
omer Royal," w'hom I have never seen since 
Our part}' w'as but of four some opulent rebred 

issenbng Minister had decided on a holiday 
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ovation to Airy, who had just issued from Cam- 
bridge, as a Tnsmegistus, chief of Wranglers, 
and mathematical wonder , and had come to 
Birmingham, on visit to some footlicker whose 
people lived there “ I will show Tnsmegistus 
Airy our Mine- Country,” said the Reverend old 

, Friend of Enlightenment , “ and Mr G , Airy 

footlicker, shall accompany ! ” That was his happy 
thought , — and Badams, hearing of it from him, 
had suggested me (not quite unknown to him) as 
a fourth figure, I was ill in health , but thought 
it right to go We inspected blast furnaces, 
descended into coal - mines , poked about indus- 
triously into Nature’s and Art’s sooty arcana, all 
day (with a short recess for luncheon), and re- 
turned at night, in the Reverend’s postchaise, — 
thoroughly wearied and disgusted, one of us at 
least Nature’s sooty arcana were welcome and 
even pleasant to me. Art’s also more or less — 
thus, in the belly of the deepest mine, climbing 
over a huge jingle of new -loosened coal, there met 
me on the very summit a pair of small cheerful 
human eyes (face there was none discernible at 
first, so totally black was it, and so dim w^ere our 
candles) , then a ditto ditto of Itps internally red , 
which I perceived, with a comic interest, w'ere 
begging beer from me ! Nor w'as Airy himself in 
the least an offence, or indeed sensibly a concern 
A hardj little figure, of edacious energetic physiog- 
nom\ , c\ es hard, if strong, not fine , seemed three 
or four j ears j ounger than I , and to be, in secret, 
scrcncK, not insolenth, enjojing his gloiy, which 
1 made him right welcome to do, on those terms 
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In fact, he and I hardly spoke togetlier tAvice or 
thnee, and had as good as no relation to each 
otlier The old Reverend had taken possession of 
Air}’-, and v as all da}^ at his elbow And to me, 
fatal allotment, had fallen tlie " Footheker,” one of 
tlie foohshest, conceited ever-babbling blockheads I 
can remember to have met What a da}"- of bonitg- , 
(not of tlie mine strata onl}’-) ! I felt as if driven 
half-craz}’- , and mark it to tins hour with coal / 

But enough, and far more, of my Birmingham 
reminiscences ! In’ing himself had been mth us , 
Badams was ever}’- few uceks up in London for a 
da}’ or t^^ o , Mrs Strache}’ too, sometimes wrote 
to me London was still in a sense m}’ head- 
quarters Earl}’ in September (it must have been), 

I took kind lea\e of Badams and his dail}’ kind 
influences, — ^lioping, both of us, it might be only 
temporal}’ leave , — and rewsited London , at least, 
passed through it, to Dover and the Sea -Coast, 
where hlrs Strachey had contrived a fine Sea- 
part}’, to consist of herself mtli appendages, of 
the In’ings and of me, for a few bright u eeks ' 

I remember a tin}’ bit of m}’ journe}’, sohtai}’ on 
the coach -roof, bchveen Canterbui}’ and Bndge 
notlung else whatever of person or of place from 
Birmingham to that, nor an}'tlung immediately 
onw ards from that ' — The In mgs had a dim but 
snuggish house rented, in some street near tlie 
shore, and I w as to lodge v ith them , Mrs Strache}’ 
was m a brighter place near b}’ , detached new 
called LtXi}pool Ttnacc at that time (now buned 
among streets, and hardl}’ discoverable by me last 
Autumn, when I pilgnmed tluthcr again after fort}- 
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ti' o 5 ears *) I^Irs. Strachey had Kitty mth her , 
and V as soon expecting her Husband. Both house- 
holds V ere in full action, or daily getting into it, 
v.hen I amied^ 

We \'^lked together, all of us together some- 
times, at other times in threes or twos , v e dined 
. often at Jlrs Strachej-’s , read commonly in the 
eienmgs at Imng’s, Imng reader , — in Phineas 
Fletcher’s Purple Island for one thing , oi er v hich 
Imng stroi e to be solemn, and Kitt}* and I rather 
not, throvnng in nov and then a httle spice of 
laughter and quiz. I never saw the book again, 
nor, in spite of some real worth it had, and of 
much half-real laudation, cared greatly to see it 
Mrs Strachey, I suspect, didn’t find the Sea-party 
so id>llic as her forecast of it, in a fortnight or 
so, Strachc} came, and then there was a neu and 
far livelier element of Anti-humbug, hn’d-ennut, 
vhich could not improve matters She determined 
on sending Strachey, Kitt> and me off on a visit 
to Pais for ten dajs, and havnng the Imngs all 
to herself V.’e went accordingly , saw Paris, sat* 
a bit of France, nothing life so common a feat as 
no ' , and the memorv of that is still almost com- 
p’ete, if that " ere a legitimate part of my subject 

The joume^ out, — v cathcr fine, and noveltj 
awaiting joung cu’-’osit> at evci^ step, — vas verv- 
p easant ^IontrcuIl, Koailles, .'kbbeville, Beauvais 
m‘c'e-ting names start nto facts , Sterne’s Senit- 
V 'rtr^ Jr> tn\^ fcspccia'l} ; is all e in one from the 
r.nt stage on -ards, — at Isanaport, on the dirtv little 
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street, \ ou almost expect to sec tlic Dead Ass 1\ mg ! 
Our second night vras at Beauvais glimpse of tlie 
old Cathedral next morning \\ent for nothing 
in fact nothing to me) , but the glimpse I had had, 
tlie night before, as we dro\e in this w'ay, of tlic 
£.-/ o!(sc near b}’, and in it no company but one 
tall, sashy, epauletted, well-dressed Officer stnding 
dismally to and fro, was, and still is, impressne on 
me, as an almost unru-alled image of human c/niut 
I rode usually outside , fair Kittj’^ sometimes, and 
Strachey oftener, sitting by me, — on tlie hindward 
scat carriage, I think, w as Kitt} ’s owm, and except 
her maid we had no seiaants. Postilion could not 
tell me where was, when we were in the 

neighbourhood Countr)* in itself, till near Paris, 
ugly, but all gilded witli tlie light of joung lively 
wonder Little scrubby Bois, plajing at ball, on 
tlieir scrubby patch of Pansh-green, how strange ' 
“ C/:anh\ MadaiiUy fotn uvl panvri v.iStrabh , qu\lk 
u’ a Incn lusoui sang tlie poor lame beggar girl, 
at the carriage door None of us spoke French 
well , Strachey’s grew c\er worse as we proceeded , 
and at leng^ was quite an amusement to hear At 
Pans he gave it up altogctlier , and w ould speak 
notliing but English , wliicli, aided by his imd 
looks and gestures, he found, in shops and tlie like, 
to answer mucli better Qittlq’it cl'ost d boi/c, 
Jlonsuio said a respectful exceptional Postilion 
at tlic Coach-wandow, before quitting, “ vans 

arcs dnvc‘ devshsf' sloic answered Straclicy readily, 
in a positi\e half-quizzing tona This was on tlic 
way home — followed by a storm of laughter on 
our part, and an angrrj* blush on tlie Postilion s. 
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From about jMontmorency (with the Shadow of 
Rousseau ') — especially from St Denis, to Pans, the 
drive was quite beautiful, and full of interesting 
expectation Magnificent broad highivay, great old 
trees and then potherb gardens on each hand , all 
silent too, m the brilliant October afternoon, hardly 
one vehicle or person met, — till, on mounting the 
shoulder of Montmartre, an iron-gate, and doiiamcr 
with his brief question before opening, and Pans 
wholly and at once lay at our feet A huge bowl, 
or decpish sanca of seven miles in diameter, not a 
breath of smoke or dimness anywhere, every roof 
and dome and spire and chimney-top clearly visible, 
and the skylights sparkling like diamonds I have 
never, since or before, seen so fine a view of a Towm 
I think the fair Miss Kitty w'as sitting by me , but 
the cunoUs speckled stimo-Jiats and costumes and 
phj siognomics of the Faubourg St {Fashionable — I 
forget it at this moment!) are the memorablest cir- 
cumstance to me Wc alighted m the Rue de la 
Paix (clean and good Hotel, not now a Hotel) , 
admired our rooms all covered with mirror, our 
grates, or ^x2XQ.-backs, each with a Cupidon cast on 
It, — and roved about the Boulev'^ards, in a happy 
humour, till sunset or later Decidedly later, in the 
still dusk, I remember sitting down, m the Place 
\'cndomc, on the steps of the Column there, to 
smol c a cigar , hardly had I arranged myself, when 
a bustle of militarj' v as heard round me clean, 
trim handsome soldiers, bluc-and- white, ranked 
themselves in some quotitj , drummers and drums 
e'-pcci.illv faultless , and after a Shoulder Anns or 
marched off in parties, drums ficrccl> and fine!} 
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clangouring their — setting the watch or 

watches of this human city, as I understood it “ Ha, 
my tight little fellows in blue, you also have got 
drums, tlien , none better , — and all tlie world is of 
kin, whether it all agree or not !” was my childlike 
reflection, as I silently looked on 

Pans proved vastly entertaining to me , ‘ walking 
about the streets would, of itself’ (as Gray the poet 
says), ‘have amused me for weeks’ I met two 
young Irishmen, who had seen me once at Inung’s , 
who were excellent ciccioni They were on their 
way to “ the Liberation of Greece , ” a totally wild- 
goose errand, as then seemed to me, — and as perhaps 
they themselves secretly guessed, — but which entitled 
them to call on everybody for an “ autograph to our 
album," tlieir main employment just now They 
were clever enough young fellows , and soon came 
home again out of Greece the considerably tallei 
and cleverer, black-haired and with a strong Irish 
accent, was called Tennent, whom I never saw again , 
tlie milkj’', smaller blondine figure, cousin to him, was 
Emerson, — whom I met twenty-five years afterwards, 
at Allan Cunningham’s, as Sn Emerson Tennent} late 
Governor of Ceylon , and complimented, simpleton 
that I was, on tlie now finely biozvn colour of his 
hail > We have not met since There was also, of 
their acquaintance, a pleasant Mr Malcolm, “ Ex- 
Lieutenant of tlie Forty-suond native of tlie Orkney 
Islands, only son of a ClergjTOan tliere , w ho, as a 
young ardent lad, had joined Wellington’s Army at 

^ There is tv trifling error Iicrc Alhn Cunninglnm \\~is not nli\c 
“twentj inc jeais nflcrwnrds ” (died 1842) — Emerson Tennent died 
in iS6o, nged 65 
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the Sjcgc of St Sebastmn, and got badly wounded, 
lame for life, at the Battle of Thoulouse that same 
season Peace coming, he was invalided on half- 
pay , and now lived with his widowed mother, in 
some clean upper-floor m Edinburgh, on frugal, kind 
and pretty terms, hanging loosely by Literature, for 
which he had some talent We used to see him in 
Edinburgh, with pleasure and favour, on setting up 
our own poor Household there He was an amiable, 
intelligent little fellow, of lively talk and speculation, 
ahvays cheerful, and with a traceable vein of humour, 
and of pathos w'lthal (there being much of sadness 
and affection hidden in him), — all kept, as his natural 
voice ivas, in a fine low melodious tone He wrote, 
in Periodicals, ‘ Annuals ’ and the like vehicles, really 
pretty verses , and was by degrees establishing some- 
thing like a real reputation, which might have risen 
higher and higher, in that kind but his wound still 
hung about him , and he soon died, — a year or two 
after our quitting Edinburgh, which was the last we 
saw of him his mother ive had never seen 

Poor little Pilalcolm, he quietly loved his mother 
very much, his vanished father too , and had pieties 
nnd purities, very alien to the wild reckless ways, of 
practice and of theory, w'hich the Army had led him 
into ' Most of his army habitudes (with one private 
exception, I think, nearly all) he liad successfully 
washed off from him , to the reprobate ‘theories’ ho 
had never been but heartily abhorrent “ No God, 
I tell }ou , — and will prove it to you on the spot!” 
'’aid some cider blackguard Lieutenant, among a 
group of them, m their tent one evening (a Ilano- 
\enan, if I recollect) “ On tiic spot , none ! ” — " How 
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then?" cxclamicd Ensig;n Malcolm much shocked 
Ihc llajio\crinn lifted lus canteen, turned the bottom 
of it up, *' Emptj, )ou SLL , we ha\e no more aim ” 
then hoUhnjT jt. .iloft into the an, said, m a tone of 
request, “Fill us that,” paused .m inst.int, turned 
it bottom up, empt\ still , and with a \ ictorious 
glance at his companions, set it down again, as 
a thing tint spoke for itself 1 his was one of 
Malcolm's war-experiences , of which he could plca- 
santh repoit a great many 'Ihesc, and the phy- 
sical agonies and horrors witnessed and felt, had 
gi\en him a complete disgust for War lie could 
not walk far, always had a marked halt in walk- 
ing. but was otherwise my pleasantest companion 
m Pans 

Poor Li'iiti Dt\-1 utt had been “ l)mg m state,” as 
we passed through St Denis, Pans was all plastered 
with placards, ' Lc Roi (Sf vioff, vnu L Roi >' — an- 
nouncing, from Chateaubriand, a Pamphlet of that 
title I made no cflort to see Chateaubriand , did 
not sec his Pamphlet cither m the Streets, Galleries, 
Cofts, I had enough and to spare Washington 
Ir\mg was said to be m Pans, a kind of lion at 
that time, whose Books I somcwdiat esteemed one 
daj the Emerson Tennent people bragged that they 
had engaged him to breakfast with us at a certain 
Cof^ next morning , W'c all attended duly, Strachey 
among the rest , but no Washington came, — 

" Couldn’t rightly come,” said Malcolm to me in a 
judicious asidiy as we cheerfully breakfasted without 
him I nc\cr saw' Washington at all, but still have 
a mild esteem of the good man To the Louvre 
Gallcrj' alone or accompanied, I w cat often , got 
VOL II M 
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rather faintish good of the Pictures there, but at 
least no haim , — being mute and deaf on the sub- 
ject Sir Peter Laurie came on me there one day , 
took me to dinner, and plenty of hard-headed London 
talk Another day, nobody with me and ver}'- few 
in the Gallery at all, there suddenly came storming 
past, ith dishe\ elled hair, and large besoms in their 
hand, which they shoved out on any bit of paper or 
the like, a row of wild Sa\oyards, distractedly pro- 
claiming, “ Le Roil” “ Le Roi and almost overset- 
ting people, in their fierce speed to clear the way 
Le Roi, Chailcs Dix in person, soon appeared accord- 
ingly vith three or four attendants , very ugly people, 
especially one of them (who had blear-eyes and 
small bottle-nose, never identifiable to my inquines 
since), — Charles himself was a swart, shghtish insipid- 
looking man, but with much the air of a gentleman , 
insipidly endeavouring to smile, and be popular, as 
he walked past, sparse public indifferent to him, 
and silent nearly all I had a real sympathy with 
the poor gentleman, but could not bring up the 
least Vtve It, Rot, in the circumstances ! We under- 
stood he was going to look at a certain Picture, 
or Painting now on the easel, in a room at the 
vcrj' end {cttit aticc-and') of the Gallei^, which one had 
often enough seen, generally with profane mockery 
if with an}' feeling , Picture of or belonging to the 
Birth or Baptism of what they called “ tlie Child 
of i\Iiraclc (the assassinated Due dc Bern’s post- 
humous child, /todtc “ Hcnn V tn fiartibtis ”), — 
1 icture as } et distressing!} ugly , mostly in a smear 
of dead-colours, brown and even green, and witli a 
kind of horror m the subject of it as well How 
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tiagical aic men, once moic , — how merciless witlial 
to one another ! I had not the least real pity for 
Clunks Dix's pious pilgriming to such an object , — 
the pool Mot ha of it, and her immense hopes and 
pains, I did not even think of tlien This was all 
I ever saw of the Legitimate Bourbon Line , with 
whicli, and its tragedies, I was to have more con- 
cern witliin the next ten 5'ears 

My reminiscences of Pans, and its old aspects 
and localities, were of visible use to me in writing of 
the Revolution by and by , tlie icst could only be 
reckoned under the head of amusement, but had its 
vague profits witlial, and still has Old Legendre,^ 
the Mathematician (whose Gcomttiy I had translated 
in Edinburgh) was the only man of real note witli 
whom I exchanged a few words A tall, bony, gray, 
old man , who received me with dignity and kind- 
ness , intioduccd me to his Niece, a bnsk little brovm 
gentlewoman who kept house for him , asked about 
my stay here, and finding I was just about to go, 
answered "Diaiitic witli an obliging air of regret 
his rugged, sagacious, sad and stoical old face is still 
dimly present with me At a meeting of the Institut 
I saw, and well remember, tlie figure of Trismegistus 
Laplace , the skirt of his long blue -silk dicssing- 
goivu (such his costume, unique in tlie place, his age 
and his fame being also unique) even touched me as 
he passed, on tlie session’s rising He v as tall, tlim, 
clean, serene , his face, perfectly smooth as a healthy 
man of fifty’s, bespoke intelligence keen and ardent, 
rather than deep or great , in tlie eyes was a dreamy 
smile, witli something of patlios in it and perhaps 
^ Adnen Mine Legendre, born 1752, died 1S33 
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something of contempt The session itself was pro- 
foundly stupid , some lout of a Provincial reading 
about Vas d Soic , — and big Vauquehn the chemist 
(noticed by me) fallen sound asleep Strachey and 
I went one evening to call upon a M de Chdzy,^ 
Professor of Paste, witli whom he, or his brother 
and he, had communicated while in India. We 
found him high aloft , but in a clean snug apart- 
ment , burly, hearty, glad enough to see us , — only 
that Strachey would speak no French , and intro- 
duced himself with some shrill -sounding sentence, 
the first word of which was clearly "Salaam Chezy 
tried lamely, for a pass or two, what Persian he 
could muster , but hastened to get out of it, — and to 
talk even to me vho owned to a little French, since 
Strachey vould own to none. We had rather an 
amusing twenty minutes , Chdzy a glowing and very 
emphatic man — " cc hidcnv tcpttlc de Latiglds," was 
a phrase he had once used to Strachey’s Brother, of 
his chief French rival in the Persic field ' — I heard 
Cuvier lecture, one day fine strong German kind of 
face , ditto intelligence, as manifested in the Lecture , 
which reminded me of one of old Dr Gregory’s in 
Edinburgh I \\as at a sermon in Ste Gcnevitve’s, 
main audience 500 or so of serving-maids, preacher 
a dizened fool, in hottiglass hat, who ran to and fro 
in his balcony or pulpit, and seemed much contented 
vith himself, heard anotlier foolish preacher, Pro- 
testant, at the Otatoirc (“ Cousolc-tot, O France on 
the death of Louts Dtxdiuil) , — looked silently into 
The Morgue one morning (infinitelj better Setmon, 

' An'oinc L-ortard dc Chi.z>, Professor of SaniUnt, CoIIcRC dc 
1 -iancc Vim 1773 did 1S32 I-nn, ics ss as Professor of /<•/-/;<■ 
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tliat stern old grayhaircd Corpse l3nng there !) 
looked into the H6tel-Dien, and its poor sick-beds, 
once , was much in the Pont-Neuf region {on tend 
les cJiicns ct conpc Ics chats, ct va cu villc, etc etc), 
much in the Palais Royal and adjacencies , — and, 
the night before leaving, found I ought to visit one 
Theatre , and, by happy accident, came upon Talma 
playing thcra A hca\y shortish numb-footed man , 
face like a warming-pan for size, and with a strange 
most ponderous yet delicate expression in the big 
dull-glowing black ej'^es and it incomparably the 
best actor I ever saw Play was Qidipc (Voltaire’s 
very fust) , place tlic ThdAtic Fi angats Talma died 
within about a year after- 

Of the journey home I can remember nothing 
but the French part, — if any part of it were worth 
remembering — at Dover I must still have found the 
Innngs and poor outskirts, and insignificant frac- 
tions, of sohtarj'^ Dialogues on tlie Kent shore (far 
inferior to our old Fife ones ') have not j'-ct entirely 
vanished eg strolling together on tlic beach, one 
evening, we had repcatedlj'^ passed at some distance 
certain building operations , upon which, bj'- and bj'’, 
the bricklaj'-ers seemed to be getting into much 
\ ivacit}’’, — crowding round tlic last gable-top, in fact, 
just about finishing their House there. Innng grasped 
mj'- arm, said in a low tone of serious emotion 
“ Sec, thej’- are going to bring out their topstone 

•' ^ See Early Lttters of Thomas Carl}le (Micniillan and Co , iSS6), 

n 2S3 

^ iQlh October 1S26 

^ The tnp lasted onlj twelve dajs The) relumed to Dover 6th 
November 1S24 , the Irvings were not there, had left for London 
“ onl) a few hours before ” 
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with shouting !” I inquired of a poor man, what it 
was , “ You see, Sir, they gets allowance of beer,” 
answered he , that was all, a silent deglutition of 
some beer ! Irving sank from his Scnptural alti- 
tudes , I, no doubt, profanely laughing rather There 
are other lingering films of this sort, but I can give 
them no date, of before or after and find nothing 
quite distinct till that of our posting up to London , 
I should say, of the Stracheys posting, who took me 
as guest, — the Irvings being now clearly gone 
Canterbur}'’ and the Shrine of St Thomas I did see , 
but it must have been before. We had a pleasant 
dnve throughout, weather still sunny though cool , 
and about nine or ten PM, of the second day, I was 
set down at a little Tavern on Shooter’s Hill , where 
some London Mail or Diligence soon picked me up 
(fare one shilling, transaction then verji- common), 
and speedily landed me within reach of hospitable 
Penton\ille (4 Myddelton Terrace there), which gave 
me a vclcomc like itself There I must have staid 
a few clays, and not above a few^ 

I w’as now again in London (probably about the 
middle of November) hither after much sad musing 
and moping I had decided on returning for another 
while My wTctched Sc/ii/bi (of w'hich I felt then the 
intrinsic w'rctchedness, or utter leanness and common- 
place) was to be stitched together from tlie London 
Magazine, and put forth with some trimmings and 
additions as a Book — “;Cioo for it, on publication 
in that shape” (ztio till then) , that was the bargain 
made , and I had come to fulfil that, — almost more 
uncertain than c\cr about all bejond that I soon 

’ ArnicJ m London on the Qtli Ison ember 
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got lodgings in Southampton Street, Islington, in 
Ining’s Mcinit}' , and did henceforth, with my best 
diligence, endea\our to fulfil that, — at a far slower 
rate than I had expected I frequently called on 
Irving (lie ne\cr or not often on me, which I did not 
take amiss), and frcquentl}’- saw him otherw ise but 
ha\e already written down miscellaneously most 
of the remembrances tliat belong to tins specific date 
of months On the whole, I tliink now, he felt a 
good deal unhapp} , probablj getting deeper and 
deeper sunk, in manifold cares of his ow n , and that 
our communication had not tlie old copiousness and 
flow'ing freedom, nay that even since I left for Bir- 
mingham tliere was perhaps a diminution London 
“ Pulpit Popularity , ” tlie smoke of that foul w itch’s 
cauldron ; — there ne\ er w as anything else to blame ' 
I stuck ngorously to my w'ork, to my Badams regi- 
men though it did little for me I w’as sick of body 
and of mind, in endless dubiet}’-, \er}' desolate and 
miserable , and tlie case itself, since nobody could 
help, admonished me to silence. One day, on tlie 
road down to Battle-Bridge, I remember recognising 
Irvnng’s broad hat, atop, amid the tide of passen- 
gerb, and his little child sitting on his arm Wife 
probably near bj , — “ Why should / hurr}' up , tlie}’^ are 
parted from me, the old daj s are no more ’ ” W'as m)’- 
sad reflection in my sad humour 

Anotlier monimg, w'hat w as w holesomer and 
better, happening to notice, as I stood looking out 
on the bit of green under my bedroom window, 
a trim and rather prett}' Hen acti\ ely paddling about 
and picking up what food might be discoverable 
“ See,” I said to myself , “ look, tliou fool ' Here is 
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a two-legged creature with scarcely half a thimbleful 
of poor brains , thou call’st thyself a man, with no- 
body knows how much brain, and reason etc dwell- 
ing in it , and behold, how the one life is regulated, 
and how the other' In God’s name, concentrate, 
collect, whatever of ' reason ’ thou hast, and direct it 
on the one thing needful ! ” — Irving, when we did 
get into intimate dialogue, was affectionate to me as 
ever , and had, as always to the end, a great deal of 
practical sense, and insight into things about him 
but he could not much help me , how could anybody 
but myself? By degrees I was doing so , taking 
counsel of that Symbolic Hen I — and settling a good 
few things first and most of all. That I would, 
renouncing ambitions, “ fine openings,” and the ad- 
vice of all bystanders, and friends %vJto didn't knenu, 
go home to Annandale, were this work done , provide 
myself a place where I could ride, follow regimen, 
and be free of noises (which were unendurable), till if 
possible I could recover a little health Much fol- 
lowed out of that , all manner of adjustments gather- 
ing round iL As head of these latter, I had offered 
to let my Dearest be free of me, and of anj' virtual 
engagement she might think there was , but she 
w ould not hear of it, not of that, the Noble Soul , but 
stood rcsoKcd to share my dark lot along with me, 
be [it] what it might Alas, her love was never know n 
completely to me, and how' celestial it waas, till I had 
lost her! “Oh for one fi\c-mmutcs more of her,” 

I ha\c often said, since April last, “ to tell her with 
what perfect lo\c, and admiration as of the bcautiful- 
Icst of known human souls, I did intrinsically always 
regard her'" But all minutes of the time .arc irre- 
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\vnc-ibK in^-t — be wj-c, nil \c InjO'', and unK'inh-r 
th.nl l.suc/ sf‘S and dee-; nnt n.*tun ' — 

I had. njnrt fmin rc,:ubr iip^n S</„y,/, 

n f:oo<l deal of InU inr: \\‘{h pe'V’^'. 
nbont winch wn'; not don', u cable WtlU .wlhtt 
Cunn-nqlnm I had made md\ acinnintanre . a 
cheerful social mnn, — "Mthd Duiniru wnh.i 

•surface p'>li''h purn him/ wa' one p.'-’^l uu*' <*’ <icti 
nition jeam aficn\ard's! He '’ot .at once re'' /v *A'f- 
when \nu lallvcd with him , whah, thou di c!(\i r 
and •salincal, I didn’t \cr\ much cijov Allan had 
•sense and <hrcwdnc*:‘> oi all points, cpts-ialh the 
practical , hut. c if of Xith dale, e\C(.pl for hi per- 
ennial j^ood - humour, and (puct cautions (which 
might ha\c been c\cmplar\ to me', w.a imt in tnict- 
i\c I was at the christening of one of .Allan’ 
children, o\cr in Irving’'- where there was .a eheery 
evening, and the Cunninghams to sleep there, one 
other of the Guests, .a pleasant cnougli Yorkshire 
youth, going with me to a spare-room I could 
command My commonest walk was ficUlwards, oi 
down into the City (b\ manj din'erent old lane, .md 
routes), more rarclv, b\ Portland Place (/'V'/ei 
Squati- and Mrs Slraclicy’s, probably /iiif) to Picca- 
dilly and the West Cnd One miuldv ewemug there 
came to me, what enlightened all the mirk and mud, 
‘bj the llcrrcn Grafen von llcntinck’s’ (Scrv.ant), a 
short Letter from Goethe in Weimar'* It was in 
answer to the copy of Wilhchit t which (doubt- 

less with some profound!) reverent bit of Note) I had 
despatched to him si\ months ago, w ilhout answer till 
now He was kind, though distant, brief, apologisal, 
' Middle of Dcccm1>cr iSe^ 
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by his ‘ great age (Jiolicii Jain ai)l for the delay , till at 
length the Herren Grafen von Bentinck’s passage 
homewards had operated on him as a hint to do the 
needful, — ‘ and likewise to procure for both parties,’ 
(Herren Grafen and Self) ‘ an agreeable acquaint- 
ance , ’ of which latter, naturally, neither I nor the 
Herren Grafen ever heard more Some twenty years 
afterwards a certain Lord George Bentmck, whom 
newspapers called the “ stable minded,” from his pre- 
vious tnif propensities, suddenly quitting all these, 
and taking to Statistics and Tory Politics, became 
famous or noisy for a good few months, chiefly 
by intricate Statistics and dull vehemence, so far as I 
could sec , a stupid enough phenomenon for me, till 
he suddenly dicd,^ poor gentleman , — I then remem- 
bered that this was probably one of the Herren 
Grafen von Bentmck, whose acquaintance I had 
missed, as above 

One day Innng took me with him on a curious 
little errand he had It was a bright Summer 
morning , must therefore have preceded the Bir- 
mingham and Dover period his errand was this A 
certain loquacious extensive Glasgow Publisher (Dr 
Chalmers’s, especially , had been a schoolmaster, 
“ Collins " perhaps his name) was in London for 
several weeks on business , and often came to Iiwung, 
— wasting (as I rather used to think) a good deal of 
Ins time, in realous discourse about many vague 
things , in partiailar, about the Mllany of common 
Publishers , how, for example, on their "Half-piofits 
ti} stem,” thc> w ould show' the poor Author a 
Printers Account pretending to be paid in full, 

• 1S4S 
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Pnntcr-^ sii^iiaturc \i'-jbh appended, — Printer ha\mg 
really touched a sum /tss by 25 per cent, — and su‘ 
<iV iuiens; all an arranged mgglc, to cheat the poor 
Author, and sadly con\ nice him that lus moiety of 
profit was nearly or altogether ri;u di\idcd b\ /.e.’ ' 
Ir\ing could not bchc\c it . denied stoutK on behalf 
of his owai Printer, one Bcnslcy, a noted man in his 
craft , — and getting nothing but negaton,* smiles, and 
kindly but inexorable contradiction, said he would 
go next morning and see. We w alked along, somc- 
whcrc Holbom-wards , found Bcnslcy and Wife in a 
bnght, quiet, comfortable room , just finishing break- 
fast a fattidi solid, rational and rcallv amiable- 
looking pair of people, cspcciall) the Wife, who had 
a fine plump cheerfully cxpcncnced matronly air , — 
b\ both of whom we (ic. Irving, for I had nothing 
to do but be silent) were warmlv and honourably 
welcomed and constrained at least to sit since we 
would do nothing better Ir\ang with gra\e courtesy 
laid the ease before Bcnslc} (perhaps show cd him his 
old signature and account), and asked, If that was or 
was not really the sum he had rccci\ cd ? Benslcj , 
watli body and face, wnthed une.asih , evidenth loth 
to he, but evidently obliged by the laws of trade to 
do it “Yes, on the whole, that was the sum*” 
Upon which we directly went our wavs — both of us 
convnnced I believe, though onlv one of us said so 
Irving had a high opinion of men and was alwavs 
mortified when in any instance, he found it no longer 
tenable. 

Another time (tins also w as of the Ante-Birming- 
ham time) we made an excursion wath certain ornate 
Citv* gentlemen called Jupp, fatlier and tliree sons ; 
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and had a day’s boating, from London Bridge to 
Twickenham, perhaps to Teddington, and back ' The 
three young Jupps were fine handsome gentlemanly 
fellows, of City type , so was J upp senior, a veteran 
boater of renown, full of Thames “ wit ” and the 
like , his house, in some cleanest, stillest bnck-paved 
Court near Guildhall, where he held some lucrative 
office, was a picture of opulent comfort , so was, or 
so had been, the good little plumpish elderly Mrs 
Jupp, still ros}'’, though now wrinkly as well, and 
manifesting sickly maternal anxieties (of rt'7;*-boating 
kind), which Jupp senior promptly discomfited with 
gay City repartee as fast as they rose One of the 
Sons had perhaps been at Cambridge , at anyrate, 
the youngest of them, who much fell to my share, 
had a beautiful passion to go to some such place, as 
to the stnnntuv! bouuvt of man , — and there was with 
us, of their acquaintance, an actual Cantab, a plea- 
sant polite little' fellow, who talked intelligently with 
me upon College matters, and didn’t row My Scotch 
' Mea inaict cst mala sits' (which needs only two 
commas to make it perfectly respectful ‘ Go, mother, 
the swine is eating the apples’) he could not inter- 
pret , but said, Had it been pronounced in [the] English 
waj, the last vowel of ‘ iiud' w'ould have helped him 
Legendre’s Geometry, etc he pretended to know, and 
didn t (being in fact weak on the mathematical side), 
“Oil no, not translated, I assure you'” — Upon 
which, "Bless j on. Sir, I translated it myself” 
somewhat took him aback, and the tone on that 
string grew low enough But the grand novelty was 
Jupp senior’s wit, "Mens (uus it^o," when he look 
snuff, aiul so on he was ver) goocl-luimoiircd ami 
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abstiul , — tscf>rlin/ (nu uui nf tlu uhttr\ . InuanK 
voniL 'ra\cin (on .in I laml .ibonl IviicKtiilnin,— 
Kuul of 1 .ucrn, nullmi'/ but U.i in il), Jui)p 
ctnior w.o- •'pobcn to, fioin .i first floor v. iiulou, bj’ 
oiiL of bis Sons ' (.huh! Ilnxins!" tried lu.stirl- 
int; Mokntly *' Spc.ak ’ 1 tbou';lil )o« wm the 
Sion of the Saracen’s Ikad*” — It u.is lo 1’ or so 
before we \ ictorune 1) " Iiot 1 oiuion lliidju',” the 
perils of which feat liad been .in inttijtttional topic 
with our junior Jupps, but were to me, .it lh.it tune, 
profoundl) unknown and indifiercnt Inin”, duriuj; 
this whole daj , had been passive, t.ieiturn, 1 indlj 
t.akiuf^ in the summer plot its of kind and ti\ei, .ind 
the human kindness of the jiiiijis , but loukmp 
serious, pensive, almost sad, and preferrmp silence 
I he worship of these Jujips was heart)', but too e\i- 
denll) worth almost nolhmp Woi ship .is to a mere 
Katcrfello or thiiip wondered at "See, how the 
people turn round on him said tin! ) ounpcsl Jupp 
to me, as we walked the streets I never went boat- 
ing more, nor probabl) did Irving one time quite 
enough ’ 

living was sorrowfully occupied at this iicriod, 
as I now perceive, in scanning and surveying the 
'oiouf^-siiic of that immense I’opulaiity, the outer or 
right side of which had been so splendid and had 
given rise to such sacred and glorious hopes The 
crowd of people flocking round him continued, m 
abated, but still superabundant quantity and vivacity, 
but it was not of the old high quality any more, the 
thought that Christian religion was again to dominate 

’ Tliis ummportnnl inrngnpli, written on n itdo (or nttnclicd filip) 
which Imd got disphccd m the MS , wns oniittcil in the first cthtion 
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all minds, and the world to become an Eden by his 
humble thnce -blessed means, was fatally declaring 
itself to have been a dream And he could not 
consent to believe it such , never he ' That v as 
the secret of his inward quasi-desperate resolutions, 
breaking out into the wild struggles, and clutchings, 
towards the unattainable, the unregainable, which 
w'ere more and more conspicuous in the sequel He 
was now, I gradually found, listening to certain 
Interpreters of Prophecy, thinking to cast his own 
great faculty into that hopeless quagmire along wuth 
them These and the like resolutions, and the dark 
humour w'hich w'as the mother of them, had been on 
the grow'ing hand, during all this first London \nsit 
of mine , and w'ere fast coming to outward develop- 
ment by the time I left for Scotland again 

About the beginning of March 1825, I had at 
length, after fierce struggling and \arious disap- 
pointments froih the delay of others, got my poor 
business w inded up , ScJiilln published, paid for, — 
left to the natural neglect of mankind (which was 
perfect, so far as I ever heard, or much cared) , — 
and, in humble, but condensed, resolute and quiet 
humour, was making my bits of packages, bidding 
my poor adieus, just in act to go Everybody 
thought me headstrong and foolish, Irving less so 
than others, though he too could have no under- 
standing of my dj speptic miseries, my intolerable 
sufferings from noises etc etc He was alwajs 
kind, and spoke hope, if personal topics turned 
up Perhaps it was the very daj before my de- 
parture, at least it is the last I recollect of him, 
v\c were walking in the streets, multifariously dis- 
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coursing a dim gray day, but dry and air}'^ , — at 
the corner of Cockspur Street, we paused for a 
moment, meeting “Sir John Sinclair” {Staitsiical 
Account of Scotland, etc etc), whom I had never seen 
before, and never saw again A lean old man, tall 
but stooping, in tartan cloak , face veryr wrinkly, nose 
blue , physiognomj' vague and with [j/c] distinction 
(as one might have expected it to be) he spoke to 
Irving with benignant respect , whether to me at all 
I don’t recollect A little farther on in Parliament 
Street, somewhere near the Admnalty (that now is, 
and perhaps then was), we ascended certain stairs, 
narrow, newish, wooden staircase the last of tliem, 
and came into a bare clean comfortless official little 
room (fire gone out), where an elderly official little 
gentleman was seated, within rails, busy in the red- 
tape line This was the Honouiable Something or 
other, great in Scripture Prophecy, in which he had 
started some sublime new idea, well worth prose- 
cuting, as Irving had assured me. Their mutual 
greetings were cordial and respectful , and a lively 
dialogue [ensued] on Prophetic matters, especially 
on the sublime new idea, — I strictly unparticipant, 
sitting silently apart till it were done The Honour- 
able Something had a look of perfect politeness, 
perfect silliness , his face, heavily wrinkled, went 
smiling and shuttling about, at a wonderful rate, 
and in the smile there seemed to me to be lodged 
a frozen sorrow, as if bordering on craze On 
coming out, I asked Irving, perhaps too markedly, 

“ Do you really think that gentleman can throw , 
any light to you on anything whatever?” To 
which he answered, good-naturedly, but in a grave 
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tone, “Yes, I do” Of which the fruits were seen 
before long This is the last thing I can recollect 
of Innng m my London visit, — except perhaps 
some gray shadow of him gi\nng me Farewell, 
u ith express “ Blessing ” 

I paused some days at Birmingham , got nch 
Gifts sent after me by Mrs Strache}'^ (beautiful desk, 
gold pencil, etc, which were soon Auotha^s, all me, 
and are still here ') ' — I saw' Manchester too, for tlie 
first time (strange Bagman w'ays, in the Palace Inn 
there), — walked to Oldham, savage-looking scene 
of Sunday morning , old schoolfellow' of mine, \ er}' 
stupid but verj' kind, being Curate there , shot off, 
too, o\er the Yorkshire Moors to Marsden, where 
another boy-and-College-friend of mine was (George 
Johnston, since Surgeon in Gloucester), and spent 
three dingj but impressive days in poking into 
those mute wildernesses and tlieir rough habitudes 
and populations At four o’clock, m mj Palace 
Inn (Boots having forgotten me), awoke b}' good 
luck of myself, and sa\cd my place on the coach 
roof Remember the Blackburns, Boltons and their 
smoke-clouds, to nght and to left, gnml} black 
amid the gray March winds Lancashire was not 
all smoky then, but only smokj in parts Remem- 
ber the Bush Inn at Carlisle, and quiet luxurious 
shelter it } leldcd for the night , much different from 
now (“Bettj, a pan o' cocals'" shouted the waiter, 
an I^kdale man bj dialect, and in fi\c minutes the 
tnm Belt} had done her feat, and your clean sleek 
bed w.as comforttably warm) At Ccclefechan, next 

(>n ( -c of she Jerk i.n;;ra\c<l Thom \s C'SriMJ nml 
<-T ih-o 1 cr Liri 1 1 \ ri ITVs I'AirErTv: 
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day, within two miles or so of my Father’s, while 
the coach was changing horses, I noticed through 
the window my little Sister Jean earnestly looking 
up for mo , she, with Jenny the youngest of us all, 
was at School in the village , and had come out daily 
of late to inspect the coach in hope of me , — always 
in vain till this day her bonny little blush, and 
radiancy of look, when I let down the window and 
suddenly disclosed myself, are still present to me — 
In four days’ time, I now (2d December 1866) hope 
to sec this brave Jean again (now “ Mrs. Aitken,” 
from Dumfries, and a hardy, hearty Wife and 
Mother), Jenny, poor little thing, has had her 
crosses and dilhcultics, but has managed them well , 
and now lives, contented enough and industrious as 
ever, with Husband and three or two daughters, in 
Hamilton, Canada West, — not far from which arc 
my Brother Alick too, and others dear to me Double, 
double, toil and trouble, — such, with result or with- 
out it, arc our wanderings in this world ' — 

My poor little establishment at Hoddam Hill 
(close by the “ Tower of Repentance]'^ as if symbolic- 
ally 1 ) I do not mean to speak of here A neat 
compact little Farm, rent £>iqo^ which my Father 
had leased for me , on which was a prettyish-looking 
Cottage foi dwelling-house (had been the Factor’s 
place, who was rctiiing), — and from the windows, such 
a “ view ” (fifty miles in radius, from beyond Tyndalc 

* A square Tower, near Iloddnm Castle which was once the pro 
perly of the Lords Hemes , above the door of it are carved a Serpent 
and a Dove (emblems of remorse and grace), and bct%\ cen them the word 
Repentance Scott gi\ as a note respecting the vague traditions connected 
with tins Tower Sec “ The Complaint of the Lord Hemes,” Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Bolder (four vol edition, Edinburgh, iSCp), iv 307 
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to beyond St Bees, Solway Fnth and all the Fells 
to Ingleborough inclusive) as Bntam or the world 
could hardly have matched ' Here the ploughing 
etc was already in progress (which I often rode 
across to see), and, here at term-day (26th hlay 
1825)1 established myself, set up my Books and 
bits of implements and Laies , and took to doing 
German Romance as my dady work , “ ten pages 
daily” my stint, which, bamng some rare accident, 
I faithfully accomplished. Brother Alick vas my 
practical farmer , ever-kind and beloved ^lother, 
with one of the little girls, ivas generally there, — 
Brother John, too, oftenest, who had just taken his 
degree, — these, with a little man and ditto maid, 
were our establishment It lasted only one year, 
owing, I believe, to indistinctness of bargain, first 
of all, and then to arbitrary high-handed temper ol 
our Landlord (used to a rather prostrate stjde of 
obedience, and not finding it here, but a polite 
appeal to fair-play instead), our whole summer and 
autumn were defaced by a great deal 0I paltiy 
bother on that head, superadded to the others , and 
at last. Lease of Mainhill, too, being nearly out, it 
was decided to quit said Landlord’s temtoncs 
altogether, and so end his controversies with us 
Nc\t 26th of i\Ia\, we went, all of us, to Scotsbng^ 
(a much better farm, which was now bidden for, and 
got), and where, as turned out, I continued onlj a 
few months — wedded, and to Edinburgh in October 
following Ah me, what a retrospect now ' 

W tth all its manifold pettj. troubles, this y car at 
Hodd im Hill hai a rustic bcautj and dignity to me, 

* rcl I I r 
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and lies now like a not ignoble russet-coated Idyll 
in mj'- memory , one of the quietest on tlie whole, 
and perhaps the most triumphantly important of my 
life I lived very silent, diligent, had long solitary 
ndes (on my wild Irish horse " Larry,” good for the 
dietetic part) , — my meditatings, musings and reflec- 
tions were continual , thoughts went wandering (or 
travelling) through Eternit}'-, through Time, and 
through Space, so far as poor I had scanned or 
knowm , — and were now, to my endless solacement, 
coming back with tidings to me ! This year I 
found tliat I had conquered all my scepticisms, 
agonising doublings, fearful wrestlings with the foul 
and vile and soul-murdering Mud-gods of my Epoch , 
had escaped, as from a worse tlian Tartarus, with 
all its Phlcgcthons and Stygian quagmires , and was 
emerging, free in spirit, into the eternal blue of etlier, 
— where, blessed be Heaven, I have, for the spintual 
part, ever since lived , looking down upon the wclter- 
ings of my poor fellow-creatures, in such multitudes 
and millions, still stuck in that fatal element , and 
have had no concern whatever m tlieir Puse}'isms, 
Ritualisms, Metaphysical controversies and cobweb- 
bones , and no feeling of my oivn, except honest 
silent pity for the serious or religious part of tliem, 
and occasional indignation, for the poor world’s sake, 
at the frivolous, sccidai and impious part, vnth their 
Universal Suffrages, their Nigger Emancipations, 
Sluggard -and -Scoundrel Protection Societies, and 
“ Unexampled Prospenties,” for the time being ! — 
What my pious joy and gratitude tlicn was, let the 
pious soul figure In a fine and ventable sense, I, 
poor, obscure, without outlook, almost witliout 
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worldly hope, had become independent of the 
world , — what was death itself, from the world, to 
what I had come through? I understood well what 
the old Christian people meant by their “ Conversion,” 
by God’s Infinite Mercy to them — I had, in effect, 
gained an immense victory , and, for a number of 
j'cars, had, in spite of nerves and chagnns, a con- 
stant inward happiness that was quite royal and 
supreme , in which all temporal evil was transient 
and insignificant , and which essentially remains 
with me still, though far oftener eclipsed, and lying 
deeper down, than then Once more, thank Heaven 
for its highest gift I then felt, and still feel, end- 
lessly indebted to Goethe in the business , he, in his 
fashion, I perceived, had travelled the steep rocky 
road before me, — the first of the modems Bodily 
health itself seemed improving , bodily health was 
all I had really lost, in this grand spiritual battle 
now gained , and that too, I may have hoped, would 
gradually return altogether, — which it never did, and 
was far enough from doing 1 Meanwhile my thoughts 
were verj^ peaceable, full of pity and humanity as 
they had never been before. Nowhere can I recol- 
lect of myself such pious musings , communings, 
silent and spontaneous, with Fact and Nature, as in 
these poor Annandalc localities The sound of the 
Kirk-bcll, once or twice on Sunday mornings (from 
lloddam Kirk, about a mile off on the plain below 
me), was strangely touching, — like the departing 
\oicc of eighteen hundred >cars Frank Dixon, 
at rare intervals, called in passing Nay once, for 
about ten dajs, mj Dearest and Bcautifullest herself 
came across, out of Nithsdalc, to “ pay my Mother 
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a visit,” — where she gained all hearts , and we 
mounted our swift little horses and careered about ! 
No wonder I call that year idylltc, in spite of its 
lusset coat My Darling and I were at The Grange 
(Mrs Johnston’s), at Annan (Mrs Dickson’s), and we 
rode together to Dumfries, where her Aunts and 
Grandmotlicr were, whom she was to pause with, on 
this her road home to Templand How beautiful, 
how sad and strange all tliat now looks 1 Hei 
beautiful little heart was evidently much cast-down , 
right sori-y to part, tliough we hoped it was but for 
some short while I remember the Heights of 
Mouswald, with Dumfries, and the granite Moun- 
tains ljung in panorama seven or eight miles off to 
our left ; and what she artlessly yet finely said to 
me there Oh, my Darling, not Andromache diessed 
in all the art of a Racine looks more high and 
queenly to me, or is more of a t>agic poem, than 
Thou and thy noble Pilgrimage beside me, in this 
poor thorny muddy world ! — 

I had next to no direct correspondence with 
Irving , a little Note or so on business, nothing 
more Nor was Mrs Montagu much more instruct- 
ive on that head, who wiotc me high-sounding 
amiable things, which I could not but respond to, 
more oi less, though dimly awaic of their quality 
nor did the sincere and ardent Mrs Strachey, who 
wrote seldomer, almost ever touch upon Irving But 
by some occasional unmelodious clang in all the 
Newspapers (twice over I think in this year), we 
could sufficientl)'^, and with little satisfaction, construe 
his way of life. Twice over he had leaped tlie bar- 
riers , and given rise to criticism, — of the customarj’- 
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idle sort, loudish universally, and nowhere accurately 
just Case first was of Preaching to the London 
hlissionary Societj'' (“Missionary” I will call it, 
though it might be “ Bible ” or another) on their 
grand Anniversary tliese people had appointed him 
the honour of addressing them, and w ere numerously 
assembled, — expecbng some flounshes of eloquence, 
and flatteries to their illustnous dmnel}'' - blessed 
Society , ingeniously done, and especially a\ itli fit 
licviiy, dinner itself w'aiting, I suppose, close in 
tlie rear Innng emerged into his Speaking Place 
at the due moment but, instead of treating men 
and office-bearers to a short comfortable dose ot 
honey and butter, opened into stnct sharp inquincs, 
Rhadamanthine cs-positions of duty and ideal , is- 
suing perhaps in actual cnticism and admonition, 
gall and \ inegar instead of honey , — at any rate, 
keeping the poor people locked up there for “ above 
two hours,” instead of one hour, or less, with dinner 
hot at the end of it 1 This w as much criticised , 
plainly w rong, and produced by love of singularity 
and too much pride in oneself” \oted everybody 
For in fact a man suddenly’’ holding up the naked in- 
exorable Ideal in face of the clothed (and in England 
generally plump, comfortable and pot-bellied) Reality , 
IS doing an unexpected and a questionable thing ' * 
The next escapade was still worse. At some 
public meeting of probably tlic same “ Missionary 
Society,” Irving again held up his Ideal, — I think, 

not Without murmurs from former sufTcrers by it, 

and ended by solemnly putting down, not his name 
to the Subscnption-List, but an actual Gold Watch, 
'\hidi he said had just arrived to him from his be- 
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lo\cd lirothcr lately dead tn India (This Brother 
nas John, tlic eldest of the three, an Indian Aimy- 
Snrgeon , whom I remember once meeting on a 
“ common stan ” in Edinburgh, on return I suppose 
from some call on a comrade higher up , a tallci 
man than even Edward, and wuth a blooming, placid, 
not ver}' intelligent face, and no squint ; w'hom I 
easily recognised by family-likcncss, but ncvci saw 
again or bcfoic) lhat of the Gold Watch tabled 
had m rcalitj' a touch of rash ostentation , and \vas 
bitterly crowed over by the able editors foi a time 
On the whole, one could gather too clearly that 
Irving’s course was beset w'lth pitfalls, baiking dogs, 
and dangeis and dilhcultics unw'aincd-of , and that, 
for one who took so little counsel with prudence, he 
pci haps carried his head too liigh I had a certain 
harsh kind of sorrow about poor Irving, and my loss 
of him (and his loss of iiit, on such pool tcims as 
these seemed to be') — but I caiclcssly trusted in his 
strength against w'hatcvcr mistakes and impediments , 
and felt tliat for the present it w^as better to be ab- 
solved from corresponding w'lth him. 

That same year, late in Autumn, he w'as at 
Annan, only for a night and a day, — retuining from 
some farther journey, pcihaps to Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh, and had to go on again for London next 
day I rode dowm from Hoddam Hill before night- 
fall , found him sitting in the snug little Parlour 
beside his Father and Mother , beautifully domestic , 
— I think It w'as the last time I ever saw those good 
old people we sat only a few minutes , my thoughts 
sadly contiasting the beautiful affectionate safety 
here, and the wuld tempestuous hostilities and perils 
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jonder He left his blessing to each, by name, in 
a lov.- soft ■voice there v as something almost tragi- 
cal to me, as he turned round (hitting his hat on 
the little door-hntel) and, next moment, was on the 
dark street, follov ed only by me. We stept ov'er to 
Robert Dickson’s, his Brother-m-lau'^s, and sat there, 
still talking, for perhaps an hour Probably, his plan 
of journey « as, to catch the Glasgow -London Mail 
at Gretna , and to walk thither, the night being Ary, 
and time at discretion Walk, I remember, he did , 
and talk in the interim, three or at most four of us 
nov He looked sad and senous , not in the least 
dov nhearted , — told us (probably in answer to some 
question of mine) that the Projected “ London 
University” (now of Cover Street) seemed to be 
progressing towards fulfilment, and how, at some 
meeting. Poet Campbell arguing loudly for a purely 
Secular System, had, on sight of Irving entering, at 
once stopt short, and, in the politest way he could, 
sat dov n v ithout another word on the subject. “ It 
vill 1^ 7/j'reIigious, secretly anti -religious, all the 
“^ame, said Irving to us WTicther he reported of 
the Projected Aihcnauim Club (dear to Basil Alon- 
tagii, among others), I don't recollect , probably' not, 
as he or I had little interest in that- \\ hen the 
time had come for setting out, and ue were all on 
foOt, he called for his three little Xicces, having their 
'lothcr by him, had them each successively set 
standing on a cha r , laid his hand on the head first 
of one, ' 1 h a “ Mary Did son, the Lord bless you'” 
tl cn of the nc .t name, and of the nexd: , “ The 
b'ev. you"— in a sad and solemn tUe (v ith 
c‘n rg of c.abo-ition noMccablc in it, to^j, which 
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was painful and drcaty to me A dicaiy visit al- 
together, though an unabatedly affectionate on both 
sides in what a contrast, thought I, to the old sun- 
shiny visits, when Glasgow was headquarters, and 
cverj^body was obscure, fiank to his feelings, and 
safe! Mrs Dickson, I think, had tears in her e3^es 
her, too, he doubtless blessed, but n ithout hand on 
head Dickson and the rest of us escorted him a 
little way , would tlien take leave in the common 
form , — but even that latter ciicumstance I do not 
perfcctlj' recal, only the fact of our escorting , and, 
before the visit and after it, all is now fallen dark 

Ir\ung did not rc-cinerge for man3»^ months , and 
found me then in very greatly changed circumstances 
his next visit was to at Comlcy Bank, Edinburgh, 
not to me any longer' It was piobablj' in Spring, 
I S27 , a visit of only half an hour , more lesembhng 
a “ call ” from neighbour on neighbour I think it 
was connected with Scripture-Prophecy n ork, in which 
he was now deep at any rate, he was now pleaching 
and communing on sometliing or othei, to numbeis 
of people in Edinburgh , and wc had heaid of him 
for perhaps a week befoic as shiningl})- bus> m that 
way, when, m some inten'^al, he made this little lun 
over to Comley Bank and us He was ver};^ friendl}'^ , 
but had a look of trouble, of haste, and confused 
controversy and anxiety , sadly unlike his old good 
self In dialect too and manner, things had not 
bettered themselves, but the contrarjf he talked 
with an undeniable self-consciousness, and something 
which you could not but admit to be religious man- 
nerism , — never quite recoveied out of tliat, in spile 
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ihc centre of it, over the fields, I icnietnbci in 
excellent little Portnnture of fiom Inin 

on 1 green knoll w here we hnd loosely snt dow n 
" Xot a good leUgion Sir,” ^lid he, confidenliilhi 
^'■hiking his held, m aii'^wer to my question. In 
too little of <pintuil con'«cicnce, far too muJi of 
tenipoml appetite, Goe* hunting and ^\'alclnng ,iuer 
its own emotions, that is mainly, its own aw ’Vo- 
Nj 'A , , an essentially vcnsiious religion, depending 
on the bod\ , not on the soul ' ” ' Fit onb foi a 

gioss and Milgar-mindeti people,” I perhajvs ,iddei.l , 
" a religion so-callcd and the essence of it pniicipalh 
and /, /;yv; , terror of pain, and ,app<-tite 
for pleasure both earned to the infinite*' lo whuh 
he would somaw fully assent, in a considerable degree 
M\ Ih other John, litely come home irom Gennun, 
'•aid to me nc\t day ‘ lint was a pretty httk 
Siu /<:<; / g (Porlraiture'i he threw off for us ibal ot 
the Methodnts , waMit il^*' 

At Duii'-corc in the cxening, there was Sermon, 
and abundant nistic ceancoiir-c , not in the Kirk, but 
roinul It 111 the Kiikeard for convemeiiec eil reoin 
I attciieleel with iiie^st ol ewir peoi^le (<"< eil u*' neat 
biis\ she at home * ficlel-inarslnlling,’ the luabU 
little soul n — I reincinber nothing of sorinon or 
siil'icct exexpt that it went along llowingK, like inu 
di'coursc direct from the inner icscrveaii-s and that 
even bode seemed to listen with rcspcsllul s,ui'-rie- 
lion \\c rode pleasnntb Iiome in the diisk and 
‘•oon aftcrwaals would retire, Irvnng haeing to ' eite.h 
the' Glasgow Coach earh nc\t ela\ N,o\l da\, 
correct lo time he and I were on iiors'cback '•eaean 
•aher brcaklist ,ane'l roele' leisureb along tow are!' 
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Auldgartli Bridge, some ten miles from us, where the 
Coach was to pass Itanng’s talk, or what of it I 
remember, turned chiefly, and in a cheerful tone, upon 
Touring to the Continent , a beautiful six weeks of 
icst^ which he was to have in that form (and I to be 
taken itli him, as d) agoviau, were it notlung more') — 
which I did not at the time believe in , and which 
was far enough from ever coming On neanng the 
goal, he became a little anxious about his Coach 
but we were tliere m perfect time, “ still fifteen 
minutes to spare,” — and slept into tlie Inn to wait, 
over a real or (on my part) theoretic glass of 
ale In,ung was still but midway in his glass, when 
the Coach, sooner than expected, was announced 
“ Does not change here , changes at Thornhill ' ” — so 
that there uas not a moment to be lost Innng 
sprang hastily to tlie Coach-roof (no other seat left) , 
and was at once bowled away, waving me his kind 
farewell, and vanishing among the woods This was 
probably the last time I ever had Irving as mj'^ 
guest, — nay as guest for nights, or even a night, it 
was probably the first time In Scotland I ne\er 
saw him again Our next meeting was in London, 
autumn of the year 1831 

By that time, there had been changes both witli 
him and me , Avith him a sad -enough change, — 
namely, deposition from the Scottish Established 
Kirk, which he felt to be a sore blow, tliough to me 
It seemed but the uhiff of a icinm imhcUc for such a 
man What tire particulars of his heres}'- were, I 
never knew or have totally forgotten some doctrine 
he held about the Human Nature of the Divine Man, 
that Chnst’s human nature W^as liable to sin like our 
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o\Mi, and continually tempted thereto, while, by his 
divine nobleness he kept it continually perfect, and 
pure from sin, — this doctnne, ivhich as an impartial 
bystander, I, from Irving’s point of view and from 
my own, entirely assented to, Irvang had, by voice 
and pen, been publishing , and I remember heanng 
vaguely of its being much canvassed, up and down, — 
always with impatience and a boundless contempt 
when I did hear of it — (“ The Gtg of Respectability 
again ' ” I w ould saj'^ or think to myself “ They 
consider it more honourable to their Supreme of the 
World to have had his w'ork done for him than to 
have done it himself Fhntlcys irredeemable , carrj’^- 
ing their plush into Highest Heaven ' ”) — this I do 
remember, but whether this w'as the damning heresy 
of Iiw’ing, this or some other, I do not now know^ 
Indeed my owm gncf on the matter, and it had 
become a chronic, dull and perennial gnef, was. That 
such a soul had anything to do w ith “ heresies,” and 
mean puddles of that helpless sort , and was not 
rather working in his proper sphere, infinite spaces 
above all that ! Deposed he certainly was , the fact 
is still recorded in my mcmorj’- and by a kind of 
accident I hav c the approximate date of it too , — 
Allan Cunningham havnng had a Public Dinner 
given him in Dumfnes, at which I, with great effort, 
attended , and Allan’s first talk to me, on meeting, 
having been about Irvnng’s late troubles, and about my 
own soon coming to London with a MS Book in mj 
pocket, with Sartor Rcsartiis, namely' The whole 
of which circumstances have, naturally, impnntcd 
themselves on me, while so much else has faded out 
The first genesis of Sartor I remember well 
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while we drove together, “as ever as little skin 
co\ ered ”) — this w'as all my team Soon after leav- 
ing tlic Highw-ay, — or perhaps it w'as almost before, 
for I was well w'rapt up, w'arm enough, contented to 
be out of my affair, w’eaned too w itli so much noise 
and sipping of wane, — I too, like tlie w^orld, had 
fallen sound asleep Must have sat, in deep perfect 
sleep (probably with the reins hung ov^er the whip 
and its case), for about ten miles ! There were 
ascents, descents steep enough, dangerous fenceless 
parts, narrow badges w'ltli little parapet (especially 
one, called “ Rowting,” i e bellownng or roanng 
“ Bng,” spanning a grand loud cataract, in quite an 
intncate w’ay, for there w'as abrupt turn, just at 
the end of it, witli rapid descent, and wtong road to 
be av oidcd) , “ Row ting Bng,” " Milltown Bng ” (also 
witli intncacy of WTong roads) — not v'erj'- long after 
which latter, in the bottom of Glenessland, roads a 
little rumbly there, owing to recent inundation, I 
awoke, safe as if Jehu had been driving me, and 
w ithin four miles of homa Considerably astonished , 
but nothing like so grateful as I now am, on looking 
back on the affair, and my brav'c little marc’s perform- 
ance in iL Ah me, in this Creation, rough and 
honest, though not made for our sake only, how 
manj things, lifeless and living, — living/tri-t>//j, some 
of them, and i/uir life beautiful as azure and heaven, 
— beneficently help us forward, while we journey 
together, and have not jet bidden sorrowful farewell ' 
Mj little Darling sat waiting for me, in the depths of 
the dc-sert , and, better or worse, the Dumfnes Dinner 
was over This must have been in Jiilv' 1S31 
' It wa"; in the rail Julj 
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Thirteen months before there had fallen on me, 
and on us all, a \er}' great, most tender, painful and 
•solemn grief the death of my eldest Sister, I^Iaigaret , 
who, after sore struggles, had quitted us, m the flower 
of her \outh, age about twenly-sc\cn She was the 
charm of her old Father’s life , deeply respected as 
well as loved by her IMothcr and all of us, by none 
more than me , and was, in fact, m the simple, 
modest, comely and rustic form, as intelligent, quietly 
\ aliant, quietly w ise and heroic a j oung w oman as 
I have almost c\cr seen \crj'^ dear and estimable to 
my Jcannic, too, who had zealously striven to help 
her, and now mourned for her along w'lth me “ The 
shortest night of 1S30,” that W'as her last m this 
w'orld The year before, for many months, she had 
sufTcred nameless miseries, wuth a stoicism all her 
own , Doctors, unable to help, saw' her w ith astonish- 
ment rally and apparently recover, — " by her own 
force of character alone!” said one of them Ncvei 
shall I forget that bright Summer Evening (late 
Summer, 1829), when, contemplatively lounging 
W’lth my pipe outside the w'lndow', I heard unex- 
pectedly the sound of horses’ feet , and, up our little 
“ Avenue,” pacing under the trees, overhung by the 
yellow' sunlight, appeared my Bi other John and she, 
unexpectedly from Scotsbrig , bright to look upon, 
cheery of face, and the w'elcomcst interruption to 
our solitude “ dear Mag, dear Mag, once more 1 ” 
Nay John had brought me, from Dumfries Post- 
Office, a long Letter from Goethe one of tire finest 
I ever had from him , (Son’s death perhaps men- 

^ For this letter, sec Ccrrespondence het-vceii Goethe and Catljle 
(Macmillan and Co , 1SS7), p 127 
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tioned m it ?) — Letter all so white, so pirc externally 
and internally, so high and heroic, — this, too, seemed 
bnght to me, as the summer sunset, in which I 
stood reading iL Seldom was a cheerfuller e\en- 
ing at Craigenputtock hlargaret staid perhaps a 
fortnight, quietly cheerful all the time but was 
judged (by a \er}* quick ^<1: in such things) to be 
still far from well She sickened again in hlarch 
or Apnl next, on some cold or accident , grew w orse 
than e\er, herself now falling nearlj- hopeless ("Cannot 
stand a second bout like last year’s'” she once whis- 
pered to one of her sisters) w e had brought her to 
Dumfries, in the hope of better medical help, which 
was utterly ram , I\Iother and Sister IMarj* waited on 
her, with trembling anxiet)', I often there , few daj’s 
before the end, my Jeannie (in the dusk of such a 
day of gloomy hurlj burly to us all ') earned her 
on her knees, m a stdan, to some new or suburban 
^< 7 rfl’Iir//-lodging we had got (but did not i/un tell me 
what the d> ing one had said to her) In fine, tow ards 
midnight, June 21-22, I alone still up, an express 
from Dumfnes rapped on m\ w indow " Grown 
worse, }ou and \our Brother wanted jonder'” 
Alick and I w ere soon on horseback , rode diligently 
through the slumbenng woods (e\er memorable to 
me, that night, and its phenomena of woods and skj’), 
— found all finished, hours ago, onlj a weeping 
Mother and Sister left, w ith whom ncitlicr of us could 
help weeping Poor Alick s face, when I met him at 
the door with such news (for he had staid behind me, 
getting nd of the horses) , the mute struggle, mute 
and \ain, as of the rugged rock uci to dissohe itself, 
— !■: still \i<:ible to me, Whj do I ciokc these 
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bitter sorrows and miseries, winch have mercifully 
long lam as if asleep ? I will not farther that day, 
22d June 1S30, full of sacred soirow and of paltry 
botheration of business (for we had, after some hours 
and a little consultation, sent Maiy and my Mother 
home), IS to be counted among the painfullest of my 
life , — and in the evening, having at last reached the 
Silence of the woods, I remember fairly lifting up 
my voice and uccping aloud, a long time — 

[Half of another w>ittcti shed goes with me to 
Mentone, to tr}'' Avhethei it (it, and something bettei, 
might I hope?) cannot be finished there — Chelsea, 
Wednesday, 19 Dee 1S66] 

All this has notliing to do with Ir\nng , little even 
with tlie journey I was now making towards him, — 
except tliat in tlie tumultuous agitations of the latter, 
it came all, in poignant clearness and completeness, 
into my mind again , and continued with me, in tlie 
background or tlie foreground, during most of the 
time I was in London From Whitehaven onwards 
to Liverpool, amid the noise and jostle of a crowd of 
high-dressed vulgar -looking people who joined us 
tliere, and with their “ hot brandies,” dice-boxes, 
etc , down below, and the blaring of brass bands, 
and idle babblers and woi shippers of tlie nocturnal 
picturesque, made deck and cabin almost equally a 
delirium, — this, all this of fourteen months ago, in 
my poor head and heart, was tlie one thing awake, 
and the satuinalia lound it a kind of mad nightmare 
d; cam At London, too, perhaps a lyeek or so after 
my arrival, somebody had given me a ticket to see 
Macready , and, stepping out of the evening sun, I 
found myself in Drurj'- Lane Theatre, — which was 
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all darkened, carefully lamp-lit , play just beginning 
or going to begin out of ray gratis box (front box 
on the lov er tier), I sat gazing into that painted 
scene and its mimings , but heard nothing, sav 
nothing , — }ur green grave, and Ecclefechan silent 
little Kirkyard far av.ay, and hov. the evening sun 
at this same moment vould be shining there , gener- 
ally that V as the main thing I sav/ or thought of ; 
and tragical enough that v.as, v ithout any Macready ' 
Of Macready, that time, I remember nothmg , and 
suppose I must hav'e come soon av/ay 

Irving V as nov living in Judd-Street, Nev/ Road , 
a bigger, much better old House than the former nev/ 
one , and much handier for the nei^ “ Caledonian 
Chapel,” vhich stood, spaaous and grand, in Regent 
Square, and vas quite dissevered from Hatton- 
Garden and its concerns I stept over to him, on 
the evening of my arrival , found him sitting quiet 
and alone, brotherly as ever in his reception of ma 

{zjth Dcccuibcr \Z66 Ceased at London, per- 
haps three v ecl^ ago, mere hubbub and unccrtaintj’- 
intcrv’cning , begins again at Mentone on the Riviera 
Occidcntale, v hither I have been pushed and pulled 
in the most unheard-of way. Professor Tyndall, Lady 
Ashburton, fnends, foes all conspinng , a journey 
hie "chaos come again,” and an arnval and continu- 
ance hitherto still lifer ditto fv aleful nights each, 
especially the one just gone} — m v hich strange 
circumstances, bnght sun shining, blue sea faintly 
murrnunng, orange gro cs glo mg out of v mdo ’ , 
'lentone h dden, and Ventimiglia Cape in vic'v , all 
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earth a kind of Paradise, inhabitant a kind of quasi- 
Satan, — I endeavour to proceed tlie best I can ] 

Our talk was good and edifying he was by this 
time deep in Prophecy and otlier aberrations , sur- 
rounded by weak people, mostly echoes of himself 
and his incredible notions but he was willing to hear 
me, too, on secularities , candid like a second-self in 
judging of what one said m the way of opinion , and 
wise and even shrewd in regard to anytlung of busi- 
ness if you consulted him on tliat side. He objected 
clearly to my Reform-Bill notions , found Demoa acj> 
a tiling forbidden, leading down to outer darkness , 
I, a thing inevitable, and obliged to lead whithersoever 
it could We had several colloquies on that subject , 
on which, though my own poor convictions are 
V idened, not altered, I should now have more sym- 
patliy with his than was tlien tlie case. We also 
talked on Religion and Christianity “ Evidences,” — 
our notions, of course, more divergent tlian ever “It 
IS sacred, my friend, we can call it sacred such a 
Civitas Dci as was never built before , wholly the 
grandest senes of work ever hitlierto done by the 
Human Soul, — tlie Highest God (doubt it not) assent- 
ing and inspinng all along *” This I remember once 
saying plainly , v hich i\ as not an encouragement to 
prosecute tlie topic. We were in fact, hopelessly 
dmded, to what tragical extent both of us might w^ell 
feel ! But something still remained , and tins w^e (Jic 
at least, for I tliink in fnendship he w^s tlie nobler 
of the two) were onlj' tlie more anxious to retain 
and make good I recollect breakfasting with him 
and the like, a strange set of ignorant conceited 
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fanatics forming the body of the party, and greatly 
spoiling It for me Irving’s ovm kindness was evi- 
dently in essence unabated , how sorrowful, at once 
provoking and pathetic, that I or he could hence- 
forth get so little good of it ' — 

We were to have gone and seen Colendge to- 
gether , had fixed a day for that object , but the 
day proved one long deluge, no stirring out possible , 
and we did not appoint another I never saw 
Colendge more , he died the year after our final 
removal to London ^ a man much pitied and recog- 
nised by me , never excessively esteemed m any 
respect, and latterly, on the intellectual or spintual 
side, less and less The Father of Puseyism and 
of much vain Phantasmal Moonshine, which still 
vexes this poor earth, — as I have elsewhere descnbed 
him Irving and I did not, on the whole, see much 
of one another during this Sat toi Rcsai tus visit , 
our circles, our courses and employments were so 
altogether dnerse Early in the visit, he valked 
me to Belgrave Square to dine vith Heniy Drum- 
mond , beautiful promenade through the crowd and 
stir of Piccadilly which was then somew'hat of a 
no^elty to me In’ing, I heard after\vards, w'as 
judged, from the broad hat, brown skin and flowing 
blacl hair to be in all probability the One-string 
Fiddler Paganini, a tall, lean taciturn abstruse- 
looking figure, who was then, after his sort, astonish- 
ing the idle of mankind Hcnr>- Drummond, house 
all m summer dlshabtlh, carpets up, etc, rccened us 
ilh abundance of respect, and of aristocratic poco- 

‘ Tl V IS T mivlaU Co!cn<!cc dird 25th July 1834 Scl Sf(/r,7, 
V " 
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curantism withal (the latter perhaps rather in a 
conscious condition) , gave us plenty of talk, and 
received well what was given (chiefly on the rotten 
social state of England , on the “ Swing ” outrages, 
"half the year in raising wheat, t’other half in 
burning it,” which were then alarming everybody), 
all rather in epigrammatic exaggerative style, and 
with wisdom sometimes sacrificed to “ wit ” , — gave 
us, in short, a pleasant enough dinner and evening 
but left me, as Mazzini used to describe it, “ cold ” 
A man of elastic pungent decisive nature , full of 
fine qualities and capabilities, — but well nigh cracked 
b)'- an enormous conceit of himself, which, both as 
pride and vanity (in strange partnership, mutually 
agreeable), seemed to pervade every fibre of him, 
and render his life a restless inconsistency that was 
the feeling he left m me , nor did it alter afterwards, 
when I saw a great deal more of him, — without 
sensible increase or diminution of the little love he 
at first inspired in me. Poor Henrj’-, he shot fierj'’ 
arrows about, too , but they told nowhere. I was 
never tempted to become more intimate witli him , 
though he now and tlien seemed willing enough 
Ex iiihtlo mini fit He, without unkindness of in- 
tention, did my poor Inung a great deal of ill , me 
never any, such my better luck His last act was, 
(about eight or nine years ago), to ask us both^ out 
to Albury on a mistaken day (when he himself was 
not tlierc)! Happily my Darling had, at tlie eleventh 
hour, decided not to go , so that tlie ugly confusion 
fell all on me — and in few months more, Henrj’' 
was himself dead , and no mistake possible again 
^ Mr and Mrs Cnrljle 
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Albury, the ancient Earl of Arundel’s, the recent 
Prophet- Conference’s etc., I had seen for the first, 
and most likely for the last time. ^ 

My business lay with the Bookseller or Pubhshmg 
world , my chief intercourse was with the lighter 
Literary Figures , m part, too, with the Political, 
many of whom I transiently saw at Jeffrey’s (who 
was then Lord Advocate) and all of whom I might 
hear of through him not m either kind was my 
appetite very keen, nor did it increase by what 
it fed on, — rather a “feast of shells" as perhaps 
I then defined it people of biggish names, but 
of substance mainly spilt and wanting All men 
were full of the Reform Bill, nothing else talked 
of, written of , the air loaded ivith tt alone , — w'hich 
occasioned great obstruction in the publishing of my 
Sailor, I was told On that latter point I could 
say much , but will forbear Few men ever more 
surprised me than did the great Albemarle -Street 
Murray, who had published for Byron and all the 
great ones for many years, and to w'hom Jeffrey 
sent me recommended Stupider man than the 
great Murray, m look, in speech, in conduct in 
regard to this poor Sartor question, I imagined I 
had seldom or ne\er seen ! Afterwards it became 
apparent to me that partly he w'as sinking into 
licaMncss of old age, and partly (still more im- 
portant) that, in regard to this particular Sat lor 
question, his position was an impossible one, position 
of a poor old man endeavouring to answer “Yes and 

^ \ f \ I ntr rc'cnirg to VIr Thorais Carhle, idv'ca'e, pnnted in 

I 1= fir. C 'nion, arc omi teti h-rc, as there arc Rood grounds for belies 
‘ r tU CaxK’c 1 _ 1 ly-n mi mformed as to this nanesabc of his. 
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No !" I had striven and pushed, for some weeks, 
with him and others, on tliose impossible pnnciples, 
till at length discovering, — I, with brevit}'^, demanded 
back my poor Manusaipt from Murray , received it 
witli some apologetic palaver (enclosing an opinion 
from his Tasio, which was subsequently printed in 
one edition), and much hope, etc etc , locked it 
away into fixity of silence for the present (my 
Mnuay into ditto for ever), — and decided to send 
for the Dear One I had left behind me, and let her 
too see London which I knew she would like, before 
we went farther Ah me, this sunny Rtviaa^ which 
we sometimes vaguely drought of, she does not see 
along witli me and my thoughts of her here are 
too sad for words I will write no more to-day 
Oh my Darling, my lost Darling, may the Great 
God be good to thee. Silence, tliough , — and 
"Hope” if I can !— 

My Jeannie came about tire end of September 
Brotlrer John, by industrj'’ of hers and mine {licrs 
chiefly), acting on an opportunity of Lord Advocate 
Jeffrey’s, had got an appointment for Italy ^ ("Travel- 
ling Physician,” by which he has since made abun- 
dance of money, and of work may be said to have 
translated Dante’s Inferno, were there nothing 
more!) — ^\Ve shifted from an uncomfortable Lodging 
(at Irrnng’s youngest Brotlrer George’s, an incipient 
Surgeon, amiable, and clever superficially, who soon 
after died) into a clean quiet and modestl)^ comfortable 

^ Dr J A Carljle held this appointment for a number of years 
His amiable and kindlj disposition made him a favounte with his 
patient, the Countess of Clare, with nhom he remained on intimate 
terms of friendship as long as she fried 
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one, in Ampton Street (same St Pancras region) , 
and there, ourselves two. Brother John being off to 
Italy, set up for the winter, under tolerable omens 
My Darling was, as ever, the guardian spirit of the 
establishment, and made all things bright and smooth 
The Daughter of the house, a fine young Cockney 
specimen, fell quite in love with her , served like a 
fairy , was, next year long after we were gone, for 
coming to us at Craigenputtock to be “ maid of all 
work ” (an impossible suggestion !) — and did, in 
effect, keep up an adonng kind of intercourse till 
the fatal day of April last , never changing at all in 
hci poor tribute of love A fine outpouring of her 
gnef and admiring gratitude, wntten after that event, 
(letter to me, signed “Eliza Snowden ,” — Miles was 
her maiden name. “ Snowden,” once a clerk with 
her uncle, is, now himself, for long years back, a 
prosperous Upholsterer, and the Sylph-like Eliza, 
grown fat enough of shape, is the motlier of six or 
seven prosperous children to him), was not thrown 
into the fire, half-read or unread, but is still lying in 
a drawer at Chelsea, or perhaps adjoined to some of 
the things I w'as waiting there, as a genuine human 
utterance, not without some sad value to me My 
poor little Woman had often indifferent health , 
which seemed rather to w'orsen than improve w’hile 
we continued , but her spirit was indefatigable, ever 
cheer}’-, full of grace, ingenuity, dextenty , and she 
much cnjo}cd London, and the considerable mis- 
cellany of people that came about us Charles 
Buller, John Mill, se\cral professed “admirers" of 
mine (among whom was, and for aught I know still 
IS, the mocking Ha}w\ard'), Jeffrey almost daily as 
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an admirer of ha s > not to mention Jilrs Montagu 
and Co , certain Holcrofts (Badams married to one 
of tliem, a certain Kenny married to the mother of 
them, — at whose house, I once saw Godwin, if that 
were anything), Allan Cunningham from time to 
time, and fluctuating Foreigners etc, etc, — we had 
company ratlier in superabundance than otherwise , 
and a pair of the clearest eyes in the whole world 
were there to take note of them all, a judgment to 
compare and contrast tliem (as I aftenvards found 
she had been doing, the dear soul) with what was 
already all her own Ah me, ah me ! 

Soon after New-Year’s Day, a great sorrow came 
une'^pected news of my Fatlier’s death He had 
been in bed, as ill, only a few hours, when the last 
hour proved to be there, une\pectedly to all, except 
perhaps to himself, for, ever since my Sister Mar- 
garet’s death, he had been fast failing, though none 
of us took notice enough, such had been his perfec- 
tion of health, almost all along tlirough tlie sevent}^- 
three years he lived I sat plunged into the deptlis 
of natural grief, tlie pale kingdoms of eternitj'- laid 
bare to me, and all tliat was sad and grand, and 
dark as death, filling my thoughts exclusively, day 
after day How beautiful S/ic was to me , how kind 
and tender • Till after the Funeral, my Fatlier’s 
noble old face, one of the finest and strongest I have 
ever seen, was continually before my eyes — in these 
and the following daj’-s and nights I hastily wrote 
down some memorials of him which I have never 
since seen, but which still exist somewhere, though 
indeed tliey were not worth presenung, still less me, 
^ See Pnper, “James Carljle,” supra, \ol 1 
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after I have done with them “Postenty,” that is what 
I never thought of appealing to , what possible use 
can there be in appealing there , — in appealing any- 
where, except by absolute silence to the High Court 
of Eternity, which can do no error ? Poor sickly 
Transiencies that we are , coveting we know not 
■what ’ — In the February ensuing I wrote Johnson 
(the Bozzy part ivas published in Fraser for April) , 
a week or tw'o before, we had made acquaintance, 
by Hunt’s owm goodness, with Leigh Hunt, and were 
much struck w'lth him , — early in April, we got back 
to Annandale and Craigenputtock (sadly present to 
my soul, most sadly yet most beautifully, all that, 
even now 9 — 

In the course of the wunter, sad things had 
occurred in Iiwnng’s history His enthusiastic studies 
and preachings were passing into the practically 
“ miraculous ," and to me the most doleful of all 
phenomena, the “Gift of Tongues ” had fairly broken 
out among the crazed weakliest of his wholly rather 
dim and weakly flock I w'as never at all in his 
church, dunng this visit, being grieved at once and 
angered at the course he had got into but once or 
twice, poor Eliza Miles came running home from 
some evening sermon there was, all in a tremor of 
tears o\ er these same “ Tongues,” and a not from the 
dissenting majonty opposing them " All a tumult 
jonder, oh me ' ” This did not happen above twice 
or so , Irving (nc\er himself a “Tongue” performer) 
having taken some order with the thing, and I think 
discouraged and nearly suppressed it .os unfit during 
Church service. It was greatly talked of, by cer- 
tain persons with an enquir), “ Do 30U believe in it?” 
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“ Believe in it? As much as I do in the High Priest 
of Otalieitc'" answered Lockhart once, to Fraser, 
the inquiring Bookseller, in my hearing Sorrow^ 
and disgust were naturally my own feeling "How^ 
arc the mighty fallen , my once high Irving come to 
this, by paltrjf popularities, and Cockney admirations, 
puddling such a head I ’’ We oursches saw' less and 
less of Irv'ing , but one night, in one of our walks, 
we did make a call , and actuallj' heard w'hat they 
called the Tongues It w'as in a neighbouring room, 
larger part of the drawing room belike. Mrs Irvung 
had retired thither with the devotees , Irvnng for our 
sake had staid, and w'as pacing about tlie floor, 
dandling his youngest child, and talking to us of this 
and that, probably about the Tongues witlial, — w'hen 
tliere burst foith a shricky hysterical “ Lall-lall-lall 1” 
(little or nothing else but /’s and rr’s continued for 
several minutes), to wduch Irvnng, w'lth singular 
calmness, said onlj', “ There, hear you , tliere are tlie 
Tongues 1 ” and w'c two, except b}' our looks which 
probably W'erc eloquent, answered him notlung , but 
soon came aw^a)', full of distress, provocation and a 
kind of shame. “ Why w'asn’t tliere a bucket of cold 
w'ater to fling on tliat laU-Ialhug h 3 'stencal mad- 
w'oman ? ” tliouglit w'c, or said, to one anotlier “ Oh 

Heavens, tliat it should come to tins 1 ” 1 do 

not remember anj' call w'e made tliere afterwards , of 
course there w'as a Farew'ell call , but tliat too I 
recollect onlj' obliquely Seldom w'as seen a 

more tragical scene to us, than tins of Imng’s 
London life w'as now' becoming ! 

One otlier time w'e did see Irv'ing at our Lodging, 
w'here he had called to take leave of us, a day 
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or two before our quitting London I know not 
whether the interview had been preconcerted be- 
tween my Darling and me for the sake of our 
common Friend , but it was abundantly serious, and 
affecting to us all , and none of the Three, I believe, 
ever forgot it again Preconcerting or not, I had 
pnvately determined that I must tell Irving plainly 
what I thought of his present course and posture , 
and I now did so, breaking in by the first opportu- 
nity, and leading the Dialogue wholly into that 
channel, till with all the delicacy but also with all 
the fidelity possible to me, I put him fully in pos- 
session of what my real opinion was Slie, my 
noble Jeannie, said hardly anything , but her looks 
and here and there a word testified how deep her in- 
terest was, how complete her assent I stated plainly 
to him that he must permit me a few words for 
relief of my conscience, before leaving him for we 
knew not what length of time, on a course which 
I could not but regard as full of danger to him 
Tliat the “ijih of the Corniihia?is" to ^^hlch he 
ah\ays appealed, vas surely too narrow a basis for 
so high a tower as he -was building on it, — a high 
lean tower, or quasi-iwj/, piece added to piece, till 
it soared far above all human science and experience, 
and flatly contradicted all that, — founded solely on 
a little text of '^vntiug in an ancient Book ' No 
sound judgment, on such w arranty, could \ enture on 
such an enterprise Authentic “writings” of the 
Ulost High, were they found in old Books only? 
They were in the stars and on the rocks, and in 
the brain and heart of cicry mortal , — not dubious 
there, to anj person, as this “/j//r of the Coi nit hmns ” 
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\cf^ VI Tint Jt t'.ui tint lir'^tcru him, 

r<h .it <5 irvi.''*, !i> it m/inj» <'n the jcnru ir<l of 
nnoJ mi, ’•'ni' chi.;’^ 'till to rlniii tl'.em to old 
iK'tio','. j.rn** wc’l t< {' dt’c , Init to Iv forenu^st m 

the \. in ; 00 In tht 1$ dit of ihi. ctern d •-tnr*?, 

ncro' tr’-v hti'fou «u*iri(U'' uddtrne^'- v here uc .ill 
V ere, tov ,Tri’< TioMocd I iml that hy .nhead He- 
thin), \ui!, ni\ Trie, id, 1 not lint u /> plainh 
comnnmled duu . more plain th m .am 1 31)1 of the 
Connlhniis can bi. I bid \ on pau'-e and comulcr , 
lint \cn!\ is tin «:okmn .athicc to joii'^ — I added 
that, a he I ncv. udl, it ua*^ m the name of old 
friendship I vas s,a\ inr; all this That I did not 
c\pccl he would at once, or soon, i enounce his fixed 
news connections and methods, for anj words of 
mine but perhaps at some future time of crisis and 
qucstiomnjT dubiety in his own mind, he might 
remember llicsc words of a wcll-affcctcd soul, and 
they might then be of help to him 

During all this, which perhaps lasted about 
twcnl} minutes, Ira mg sal opposite me, within a 
few feet (my Wife to lus right liand and to my left, 
silent and sad-looking) in the middle of the floor , 
Itamg with head downcast, face indicating great 
pain, but without the slightest w'ord or sound from 
him, till I had altogether ended He then began 
with the mildest low tone, and face full of kindness 
and composed distress, “ Dear fiicnd,” — and en- 
deavoured to make his apology and defence , which 
did not last long, or do anything to convince me , 
but w'as in a style of modesty and fncndl}'- magna- 
nimity, which no mortal could suipass, and which 
remains to me, at this moment, dear and memorable 
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and worthy of all honour WTiich done, he went 
silently his way, no doubt with kindest farewells to 
us , and I remember nothing more. Possibly we 
had already made farewell call m Judd-Street, the 
day before, and found Jnvi not there ? — 

This was, m a manner, the last visit I ever made 
to Ir\nng , the last time either of tcs ever freely saw 
him, or spoke with him at any length. We had to 
go our way , he his, — and his soon proved to be 
precipitous, full of chasms and plunges, which rapidly 
led him to the close. Our journey homeward — I 
have spoken of it elsewhere, and of the dear reminis- 
cences it leaves, ever sad, but also ever blessed 
to me nov We were far away from Irving, in our 
solitary moors , staid still there above t\vo years 
(one of our winters in Edinburgh) , and heard of 
Irving and his catastrophes only from tlie distance. 
He had to come to Annan and be expelled from the 
Scottish Kirk.^ That scene I remember reading in 
some Newspaper, vith lively conception and emotion 
A poor aggregate of Reverend Sticks in black gown, 
sitting in Presbytery, to pass formal condemnation 
on a Man and a Cause which might have been tned 
m Patmos, under Presidency of Sl John, without 
the right truth of it being got at ' I knew the 
“ Moderator ” (one Roddick, since gone mad) for one 
of the stupidest and barrenest of Ining mortals, 
also the little phantasm of a creature (Sloan his 
name, who went niddj -noddying with his head, 
and was infinitely conceited and phantasmal), by 
whom Iiaing was rebuked wnth the “Remember 
where jou arc. Sir!" and got answer, "I have not 
' imeg VOS depoied at Annan on the 13th of March 1S33 
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forgotten A\lierc I am it is the Church where I was 
baptized , w here I was consecrated to preach Chi 1st , 
where the bones of my dear ones he buried 1 ” — Con- 
demnation, under any circumstances, had to follow , 
“ /t- d>ott dt VIC davmc) U icsic toujouis as poor 
Danton said, in a far other casc^ 

The feeling of the population was strong and 
general for Inung , Reverends Slban and Roddick 
were not without their apprehensions of some tumult 
perhaps, — had not the people been so re\erent of 
the place they were in Ir\ung sent us no word of 
himself , made no appeal to any friend or foe , 
unless his preaching to tlie people, up and down, for 
some days, partly perhaps in tlie way of defence, 
though mostly on general gospel subjects, could be 
taken as such He was follow ed by great crow^ds 
who eagerly heard him My Brother Jamie, wdio 
had been at several of those open-air preachings, in 
different parts of the Annan neighbourhood, and 
w’ho much admired and pitied tlie great Irving, gave 
me tlie last notice I ever had of tliat tragic matter, 
“ Innng’s vocal appdlatio ad populin/i, when Presby- 
tery had condemned him ” This time tlie assemblage 
ivas at Ecclefechan, probably the final one of all, and 
the last time he ever preached to Annandale men 
The assemblage w'as large and earnest, gathered in 
tlie Middlebie road, a little w^ay off the main Street 
and Higlnvay The Preacher stood on some table 
or chair, w^hich was fixed against the trunk of a huge, 
liigli, strong and many-branched “ Plane-tree ” (well 
known to me and to everj'- one that passes that 
way), tlie iveatlier was of proper [March] qualit}'', 

* See French Fevolntton (Library edition), in 320 
VOL II P 
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gntn, fierce, with wind}’- snow -showers fl}ing , Ining 
had a woollen comforter about his neck , skirts of 
comforter, hair, cloak, tossing in the storms , eloquent 
voice w ell audible under the groaning of the boughs 
and piping of the wmds Jamie was on business in 
the Milage , and had paused aw hile, much mo\ ed 
b}^ what he saw and heard It was our last of 
Irving in his native Annandale. j\Irs Ohphant, I 
think, relates that, on getting back to London, he 
was put under a kind of arrest by certain Angels or 
Authorities of his New “Iningite” Church (just 
established in Newman Street, Oxford Street), for 
disobeving regulations (perhaps in regard to those 
V olunteer Preachings in Annandale) , and sat w ith 
great patience, in some penitenbal place among 
them , dumb for about a week, till he had expiated 
that sin Irving was now become wholly tragical 
to us , and the least painful we could expect in 
regard to him was, what mainly happened, that we 
heard no news from that side at all His health, we 
vaguelv understood, was becoming uncertain, news 
naturallv* viorse than none, — had we much believed 
It v\hich, knowing his old Herculean strength, I 
suppose we didn’t 

In 1S34 came our own removal to London , — con- 
cerning which arc heavj fields of memor}, labonous, 
beautiful, sad and sacred (mj darling Lost One') — 
were this the place for them , which it isnt Our winter 
in Edinburgh our haggles and distresses (badness 
of servant' mainh), our bits of diligences, strenuous 
ind sometimes happv — in fine the clear resolution 
that wc ought to go I had been in correspondence 
V ith London (chieflv with John Mill, Leigh Hunt, 
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]\Irs. Austin, etc) ever since our presence there 
“ Let us bum our ships,” said my noble One, “ and 
get on march ' ” — I w ent as precursor, early m INIay , 
Ignorantly thinking this u-as, as in Scotland, the 
general and sole term for getting Houses in London , 
and that qfUr " iMa}* 26th” there would be none but 
leaAings ' We v ere not \ er>' actically ad\'ised, 
I should tlnnk, tliough there w ere counsellors man}* 
Ho\ie\er I ro\ed lustily about seeking Houses for 
the next three weeks, while my Darling was still 
busier at home, getting all things packed, and put 
under wa)- w hat endless toil for her , undertaken 
with w hat courage, skill and cheerj’- heroism ' Bj’- 
tlie time of her am\*al I had been far and w^de round 
London, seeking Houses , had found out that the 
Western Suburb was, m important respects, the 
fittest , and had seen nothing I thought so eligible 
there as a certain 07 ic of three cheap Houses, wluch 
one she, on suri'e}* agreed to be the best, — and w hich 
IS, in fact, No 5 Great Cheime Row, where the rest 
of our life was to be passed together \\Tiy do I 
wnte all this ’ it is too sad to me to think of it , 
broken-down and solitary' as I am, and the lamp of 
m}’- life, which “ co\ered e\eiw-thmg with gold ” as it 
were, gone out, gone out’ — 

It was on one of tliose expeditions, a week or 
more after ni}’ arrival, expedition to take suiwey 
of the proposed No 5, in company with i\Irs Austin, 
w horn I had taken up m Bayswater w here she In ed, 
and with whom, attended also b)- i\Irs Jameson, not 
known to me before, but found bt* accident on a call 
there, — e w ere proceeding towards Chelsea in the 
middle of a bnght !May day, when I noticed, well 
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down in Kensmgton-Gardens, a dark male figure sit- 
ting between two white female ones under a tree , 
male figure, which abruptly rose and stalked towards 
me , whom, seeing it was Irving, I hastily disengaged 
myself, and stept out to meet It was indeed 
Irving , but how changed in the two years and two 
months since I had last seen him 1 In look he was 
almost fnendher than ever , but he had suddenly be- 
come an old man His head, which I had left raven- 
black, was grown grey, on the temples almost snow- 
white , the face was hollow, wnnkly, collapsed , the 
figure, still perfectly erect, seemed to have lost all its 
elasticity and strength. We walked some space 
slowly together, my heart smitten with various emo- 
tions , my speech, however, striving to be cheery and 
hopeful He was very kind and loving , it seemed 
to be a kind of tender grief and regret that my 
Jeannie and I were taking so important a step, and 
he not called at all to assist, rendered unable to 
assist Certainly in all England was no heart, and in 
all Scotland only two or three, that ivished us half as 
well He admitted his weak health, but treated it 
as temporar^^, it seemed of small account to him 
Friends and doctors had adiised him to Bayswater 
for better air , had got him a lodging there, a stout 
horse to ndc , summer, they expected, w ould soon 
set him up again His tone was not despondent, 
but it was low, pensne, full of silent sorrow Once, 
perhaps tw icc, I got a small bit of Annandale laugh 
from him, strangclj genuine, though so lamed and 
ONcrcloudcd , this was to me the most affecting thing 
of all, and still is when I rccal iL He ga\e me his 
address in Baj swatcr , his hours as near as might be. 
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nnd I engaged to tr}’- and find him there, — I, him, 
which seemed the hkeher method, m our widely 
diverse elements, botli of them so full of bustle, inter- 
ruption and uncertainty And so adieu, my friend, 
adieu ! Neither of us had spoken with the women of 
the other , and each was gone his several road again, 
— mine not specially remembered faither 

It seems to me I never found Irvnng m his Bays- 
vvater lodging , I distinctly recollect seeing him, one 
dusty evening about eight, at the door there, mount 
his horse, a stout firm baj' animal, of the kind called 
Cob, and set out towards New man-Strect, whither 
he rode perhaps twice or thrice a da}' for Church- 
scrvuccs there were , but this, and his friendly regret 
at being obliged to go, is all I can recal of mtcrv'iew 
farther Neithei at the Bayswatcr Lodging, nor at 
his own House m Newman-Street when he returned 
thither, could I for man}' weeks to come ever find him 
" at home” In Chelsea, w'c poor Pair of Immigrants 
had, of course, much of our own to do, — and right 
couragcousl}' we marched together, m}' owm brav'e 
Darling (what a store of humble but high and sacred 
memories to me ') victoriously canning the flag But 
at length it struck me there was something question- 
able m these perpetual " not-at-home’s ” of Irvung , 
and that perhaps his poor jealous anxious and mucli- 
bewildercd wife had her hand m tlie phenomenon 
As proved to be the fact accordingl}' I applied to 
William Hamilton (excellent Cit}' Scotsman, mar- 
ned, not over w ell I doubt, to a Sister of Mrs Irving’s) 
vvitli a brief statement of tlic case , and had im- 
mediate remed}' an appointment to dinner at New- 
man-Street on a given day, whicli I failed not to 
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observe None but Irving and his wife besides 
self were there , the dinner (from a good joint of 
roast-beef, in a dim but quiet comfortable kind of 
room) was among the pleasantest of dinners to me , 
Madam herself weanng nothing but smiles, and 
soon leaving us together to a fair hour or two of free 
talk I think the mam topic must have been my 
own outlooks and affairs, my project of wnting on 
the Fraich Revolution, which Irving warmly approved 
of (either then 'or some other time) of his Church 
matters we now never spoke I went away gratified , 
and, for my own share, glad, — had not the outlooks 
on his side been so dubious and ominous He was 
evidently growing weaker, not stronger , wearing 
himself down, as to me seemed too clear, by spmtual 
agitations, which would kill him, unless checked and 
ended Could he but be got to Switzerland, to 
Italy, I thought , to some pleasant countr}’-, of which 
the language was unknown to him, where he would 
be forced to sticucc, the one salutarj’^ medicine for him, 
m body and in soul ' I often thought of this but 
he had now no Brother, no Father on whom I could 
practically urge it, eis I w'ould with my whole strength 
ha\e done, feeling that his life now lay on it I had 
to hear of his growing weaker and weaker, while 
there was nothing whatever that I could do 

With himself I do not recollect that there was 
anj'thing more of inteiwicw’, since that dinner in 
New man-Strcct , or that I saw him again in the 
w orld, — except once onlj , to be soon noticed Latish 
in the Autumn some of the Kirkcaldy Martins had 
come, I remember speaking to his Father-in-law, 
at Hamilton’s in Cheapside one c\ening, and \cry 
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earnestly on tlie topic tliat interested us both but 
in Martin too there was nothing of help “ Grows 
weaker and weaker,” said he , “ and no Doctor can 
find the least disease m him So weak now, he 
cannot lift his little baby to his neck!” In 
desperate anxiety at this time, I remember writing 
a Letter on my Switzerland or Italy scheme to 
Henrj’’ Drummond, whom I j'^et knew notliing more 
of, but considered to be probably a man of sense 
and practical insight , Letter stating briefly m)'- sad 
and clear belief that, unless carried into some element 
of pc) feet silence^ poor Inung would soon die , — Letter 
which lay some days on the mantelpiece at Chelsea, 
under some misgivings about sending it , and was 
then thrown into tlie fire We heard, before long, 
that it was decided he should journey slowly into 
AVales, paying \nsits , perhaps into Scotland which 
seemed the next best to what I Avould have pro- 
posed , and was of some hope to us And late one 
afternoon, soon after, we had a short farewell visit 
from him , his first visit to Cheyne Row, and his 
last, — the last we Two ever saw of him in this 
world It was towards sunset, — had there been any 
sun, tliat damp dim October^ day , — he came ambling 
gently on his bay horse , sat some fifteen or tiventy 
minutes, and went away while it was still daylight 
It Avas in the ground-floor room where I still wnte 
(thanks to ho last sen^ice to me, shifting me tliither 
again, the darling eA^er-lielpful One!) — ivhether She 
Avas sitting Avith me on his entrance I don’t recollect , 
but I Avell do his fine chwalrous demeanour to her , 

^ It must have been before October, for Irving, as alread} noted, 
had left London m the beginning of September 
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and how he complimented her (as he well might) on 
the pretty little room she had made for her husband 
and self, and running his eye over her dainty bits of 
arrangements, ornamentations, all so frugal, simple, 
full of grace, propriet)'' and ingenuity as they ever 
Mere, said smiling, “You are like an Eve, and make 
a little Paradise v'herever you are !” His manner 
was sincere, affectionate, yet ivith a great suppressed 
sadness in it, and as if with a feeling that he must 
not linger It was perhaps on this occasion that he 
expressed to me his satisfaction at my having taken 
to “wnting History” {Fieuch Revoluiton now^ begun, 
I suppose) , study of History, he seemed to inti- 
mate, Mas the study of things real, practical, and 
actual, and would bring me closer upon all reality 
M'hatsocver With a fine simplicity of lovingness, he 
bade us farcM'ell I followed him to the door , held 
his bridle (doubtless) M'hile he mounted, no groom 
being ever with him on such occasions , stood on 
the steps as he quietlj M'alked or ambled up Cheyne 
Rom, quietly turned the comer (at Wright’s door, 
or the Rector’s back gai dai-^oox) into Cook’s 
Grounds,' — and had vanished from my eyes for 
e\crmore. In this Morld neither of us ever saM" him 
again He Mas off northuard in a day or tivo , 
died at Glasgow in December folloM’ing, — age only 
forty-three gone , and, except m cakness, no disease 
traceable 

I^Irs Ohphant’s Narratiie is noMhere so true and 
touching to me as in that last portion, Mhere it is 
draun almost m holly from his OMn Lettos to his 
Wife All there is true to the life, and recognisable 

' Strict the lop of Chejne Ron, Chelsea 
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to me as perfect poj f) atfiit c , what I cannot quite 
say of any other portion of the Book All Mrs 
Oliphant’s delineation shows excellent diligence, 
loyaltj’', desire to be faithful, and indeed is full of 
beautiful sympathy and ingenuity , but nowhere else 
are tlie features of Irving or of his Environment and 
Life recognisably hit, and tlie pretty Picture, to one 
who knows, looks tliroughout more or less romantic, 
picto) lal, and “ not like,” — till we arrive here at the 
grand close of all , which to me was of almost 
Apocalyptic impressiveness, when I first read it, some 
years ago What a falling of the curtain , upon 
what a Drama ! Rustic Annandale begins it, wuth 
its homel}^ honesties, rough vemaculanties, safe, 
innocently kind, ruggedly motlier-like, cheety, whole- 
some, like Its aity lulls and clear-rushing streams , 
prunent corrupted London is tlie middle part, with 
its volcanic stupidities and bottomless confusions , — 
and the end is terrible, mysterious, godlike and 
awful , what Patmos could be more so? It is as if 
the vials of Heaven’s u'ratli w ere pouring down upon 
a man , yet not wrath alone, for his heart is filled 
\Mth trust in Heaven’s goodness ivithal It must be 
said, Innng nobly expiates whatever errors he has 
fallen into , like an Antique Evangelist he v alks his 
ston}-^ course, the fixed thought of his heart, at all 
times, “Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him and these final deluges of sorrow are but 
washing the faithful soul of him clean 

He sent from Glasgow' a cunous Letter to his 
Gift-oJ-Tongncs Congregation , full of questionings, 
dubieties upon the Tongues and such points , full of 
wanderings in deep waters, with one light fixed on 
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high, “Humble ourselves before God, and He will 
show us !” — Letter indicating a sincenty as of very 
death , which these New Church people (Heniy 
Drummond and Co) first printed for useful pnvate 
circulation, and then afterwards zealously suppressed 
and destroyed, till almost eveiybody but myself had 
forgotten the existence of it Luckily, about two 
years ago, I still raked out a copy of it for “ Rev 
Gavin Garble ” (Nephew of Irving, now editing 
Irving’s Select Woks, or some such title), ^ by whom 
I am glad to know it has been printed and made 
permanent, as a Document honourable and due to 
such a memoiy Less viendaaons soul of a man 
than my noble Innng’s there could not well be 

It was but a little while before this that he had 
said to Drummond, vhat ivas mentioned here long 
since, " I ought to have seen more of T Carlyle, and 
heard him more clearly, than I have done” And 
there is one other thing, which dates several years 
before, which I always esteem highly honourable 
to Irving’s memory, and which I will note here, 
as my last item, since it was forgotten at its nght 
date Right date is that of Goviau Romance, 1826," 
caily , the report is from my Brother John, to w'hom 
Irving spoke on the subject, which with me he 
ah' aj s rather a\ oidcd Irving did not much know 
Goethe , had generally a dislike to him, as to a 
kind of Heathen r/wgodly person and idle Suigcr, 
who had considerably seduced me from the right 

* S" injrj, p 77 

- Gfrr an I i.r a a Sf' iir ffis ef its chitf Au'hors, etc , ■R-a'; finiihcd 
n :S:'j t-t no p^bii_hc(l un il the follovmg j-car (4 \ol5 Uinhnrgh, 
Wz- 
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path, as one sm He read Wilhelm Meista's Tiavcls 
nevertheless , and he said to John one day “ Very 
curious, m this Geiman Poct^ here are some pages 
about Christ and the Christian Religion, which, as I 
study and re-study them, have more sense about 
that matter than I have found in all tlie Theologians 
I evei read 1 ” Was not this a noble thing for such 
a man to feel and say ? I have a hundred times 
recommended that Passage in Wilhelm Meistei , to 
inquiring and devout souls , but, I tliink, never 
elsewhere met with one who so tlioroughly recog- 
nised It One of my last Lciteis^ flung into the fire, 
just before leaving London the other day, was from 
an Oxford self-styled “ religious inquirer,” who asks 
me, if m those pages of Mastei^ there is not a 
wonderfully distinct foreshadow of Comte and 
Positivism ? Pheebus Apollo god of the Sun , 
foi cshadoioiiig the miserablcst phantasmal algchiaic 
ghost I have j^et met witli among tlie ranks of the 
living ! — — 

I have now ended, and am sorry to end, what I 
had to say of Innng It is like bidding him fare- 
well, for a second and the last time He waits in 
the Eternities, Amt ha, his brightest Scholar, has 
left me and gone tliitlier God be about us all 
Amen, amen 

[Finished at Mentone, 2d January 1 867, — looking 
towards the eastward Hills, bathed in sunshine, under 
a brisk w cst-w'ind , two PM] 


The following extracts from Carlyle’s Joimial 
icier to this Paper on Edward Irwng 
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" 26/4 September 1 866 — Wntmg, languidly, 
something which I call ‘ Reminiscences of Edward 
Irving ’ , — which turns out hitherto to be more about 
myself than him Perhaps not easy to help its being 
so, especially thus far ? Continue it, at any rate , 
though good for little ” 

“ Deccjnbci — Have been writing (under 
such perpetual interruptions) ‘ Reminiscences of 
Edward Ir\ung- (turn out to be rather, of myself 
and Edward Irving ') — many pages , not yet finished , 
hardly once in the three days can I get to it of late 
— Ought probably to be binnt when done (and pos- 
sibly enough shall) , but in the meanwhile, the Avrit- 
ing of it clcais my own insight into those past days , 
has hanches and sections still dearer to me than 
Irv'ing , — and calms and soothes me as I go on ” 


LORD JEFFREY 

(OF FR.\NCN iF*^FrF%, uoN iori> rrin > 

Tin L.w\FR AM' riMn'.rp) 

MrsTOsr, 3 

Few sights ha\c been more imprc5''UC to me than 
the sudden one I had of the “ Outer House,” in 
Parliament Square, Edinburgh, on tlic evening of 
9th Ko\ ember 1S09, some hours after my amvtil 
in that Cit\’, for the first time \Ve had walked 
some twent} miles that dav, the third da\ of our 
journey from Ecclefcchan , my companion one “ Tom 
Small,” who had already been to College last} ear, 
and was thought to be a safe guide and guardian to 
me he was some } cars older than mv self , had been 
at School along w ith me, though ne\ cr m my class , 
— a \er}- innocent, conceited, insignificant, but stnet- 
minded orthodox creature, for whom, knownng him 
to be of no scholarship or strength of judgment, I 
pmately had \er}- small respect, though civilly fol- 
lowing him about in things he knew’ better than I 

^ Francis Jefttcj- “ toot lus scat on the Bench on the 7th of June 
1S34. The Scotch Judges are called , a title to rvhich long usage 

has associated feelings of reverence in the minds of the people, who 
could not now be soon made to respect .l/r Justice ” Cockhum s Life 
LerJ Jc^rey (n vols., EdinhuiglC iSsn' 1. p 3^5 
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As m the streets of Edinburgh, for example, on my 
first evening there ! On our journey thither he had 
been wearisome, far from entertaining , mostly silent, 
having indeed nothing to say, he stalked on gener- 
ally some steps ahead , languidly whistling through 
his teeth some similitude of a wretched Irish tune, 
which I knew too well as that of a still more 
wretched doggrel song called “The Belfast Shoe- 
maker,” — most melancholy to poor me, given up to 
my bits of reflections in the silence of the moors 
and hills 

How strangely vivid, how remote and wonderful, 
tinged with the hues of far-off love and sadness, is 
that Journey to me now, after fifty-seven years of 
time ' My Mother and Father walking with me, 
in the dark frosty November morning, through tlie 
village, to set us on our way , my dear, ever-loving 
Mother and her tremulous affection , my etc etc — 
But must get to Edinburgh, over Moffat, over 
Enc-stane (Bumswark visible there for the last time, 
and my poor little Sister Margaret “ bursting into 
tears ” u hen she heard of this in my first letter 
home) I hid my sorrow and my weariness, but had 
abundance of it, chequering the mysterious hopes 
and forecastings of uhat Edinburgh and the Student 
clement uould ba Tom and I had entered Edin- 
burgh, after twentj’’ miles of walking, between two 
and three pm , got a clean -looking, most cheap 
lodging (“ Simon Square " the poor locality) , had 
got oursches brushed, some morsel of dinner doubt- 
less , and Palinurus Tom sallied out into the streets 
with me, to show the notice mind a little of Edin- 
burgh before sundown The notice mind was not 
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excessively astonished all at once , but kept its eyes 
well open, and said nothing What stiects we went 
through, I don’t the least recollect , but have some 
faint image of St Giles’s High- Kirk, and of the 
Luckcnbooths there, with their strange little ms 
and outs, and eager old women in miniature shops 
of combs, shoe-laces and trifles, still fainter image, 
if any whatever, of the sublime IIoi sc- Statue in 
Parliament Squaic hard by, — directly after which 
Small, audaciously (so I thought) pushed open a 
door (fiee to all the world), and diaggcd me in with 
him to a scene which I have never forgotten 

An immense Hall, dimly lighted from the top of 
the walls, and perhaps with candles bmning in it 
here and there, all in strange chiaiosano, and filled 
with what I thought (exaggeiatively) a thousand or 
two of human creatures , all astii in a boundless 
buz7 of talk, and simmering about in every direction, 
some solitary, some in groups By degrees I noticed 
that some were in wig and black gown, some not, 
but in common clothes, all well-dressed , that here 
and theic on the sides of the Hall, were little thrones 
with enclosures, and steps leading up , red-velvet 
figures sitting in said thrones, and the black-gowned 
eagerly speaking to them, — Advocates pleading to 
Judges, as I easily understood How they could be 
heard in such a grinding dm was somewhat a mystery 
Higher up on the walls, stuck theic like swallows in 
their nests, sat other humbler figuies these I found 
were the sources of certain wildly plangent lamentable 
kinds of sounds or echoes which from time to time 
pierced the universal noise of feet and voices, and 
rose unintelligibly above it, as if in the bitterness of 
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incurable woe, — Cners of the Court, I gradually 
came to understand And this Themis in her 
Outer House , such a scene of chaotic dm and hurly- 
burl}" as I had ne\er figured before. It seems to 
me there were four times or ten times as many 
people in that Outer House as there now usually 
are , and doubtless there is something of fact in this, 
such ha\e been the curtailments and abatements 
of Law Practice in the Head Courts since then, 
and transference of it to the County junsdictions 
Last time I was m that Outer House (some six or 
se\ en years ago, in broad daylight), it seemed like a 
place fallen asleep, fallen almost dead 

Notable figures, now^ all \anished utterly, were 
doubtless wandering about as part of that conbnual 
hurlyburly, when I first set foot in it, fifty -seven 
jcars ago Great Law Lords This and That, great 
Ad\ocates alojs alcbres (as Thiers has it) Crans- 
toun, Cockbum,' Jeffrey, Walter Scott, John Clerk , 
to me at that time they were not e\cn names , but 
I ha\e since occasionally thought of that night and 
place where probably they were luing substances, 
some of them in a kind of relation to me afterwards 
Time with his tenses, what a miraculous Entity is he 
always The only figure I distinctly recollect, and 
got pnnted on my' brain that night, was John Clerk , 
there \critably hitching about, whose gnm strong 
countenance witli its black far-projecting brows and 
look of great sagacity fixed him in my memory 

* Lord Cod l>jm l>cc=me JefTrevs b ographer Of him, of JefTrtj-, 
oun and of Clcrh, Loot hart gi\cs an entertaining account in 
leers Ij -rs t hts AtrsjJS (3 loU Edinburgh, 1819), 11 43 73 
Th- I a.'., cc- ans j-ortra j of Jeffret and of Clerk. 
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Possibly enough poor Small named otlicrs to me , 
Jefircy perhaps, if ^\e saw him , though he was not 
) et quite at the top of his celebrity, — top was some 
three or four j ears afterwards, and w'ent on w'lthout 
much drooping for almost twenty years more But 
the truth IS, except Clerk’s, I earned no figure aw'ay 
w ith me , nor do I in the least recollect how^ w'e 
made our exit into the streets again, or wdiat w'C did 
next "Outer House," vivid now' to a strange degree, 
IS bordered by darkness on both hands I recal it 
for Jeffrey’s sake , though w'C see it is but potentially 
his , and I mean not to speak much of his Law 
Procedures m w'hat follow-s 

Poor Small too I maj' dismiss, as thoroughly 
insignificant, conceitedly harmless , he continued m 
some comradeship w'lth me (or with James Johnstone 
and me) for perhaps tw'O seasons more , but gained 
no regard from mo, nor had any effect on me good 
or bad , — became, w’lth success, an insignificant 
flower}' Burgher Minister (somew'herc m Gallow'ay), 
and has died only within few' years Poor Jamie 
Johnstone, also m}' senior by several years, w'as far 
dearer, a man of real merit, wuth w'hom about m}' 
17th — 2 1st years I had much genial companionship 
but of him also I must not speak The good, the 
honest, not the strong enough, much-suffeiing soul, — 
he died as Schoolmaster of Haddington, in a time 
memorable to me ^ Ay dc ;/// ' 

It W'as about i S 1 1 w'hen I began to be familiar 
W'lth the figure of JefTrey, as I saw him in the 
Courts, it W'as m 1812 or 1S13 that he became 

1 Dietl to\\"irds the end of 1S37 For Carljle’t. Lettijs to Johnstone, 
see Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle (hfacmdlnn and Co , lSS6) 

VOL II Q 
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universally famous, especially m Dumfnesshire, by 
his saving from the gallows one “ Nell Kennedy,” a 
country lass uho had shocked all Scotland, and 
especially that region of it, by a wholesale murder, 
done on her next Neighbour and all his Household 
in mass, in the most cold-blooded and atrocious 
manner conceivable to the oldest artist in such 
horrors Nell vent dowm to Ecclefechan one after- 
noon, purchased a quantity of arsenic , walked back 
with it towards Bumswark Leas, her Father’s Farm , 
stopped at Bumswark Farm, which was “old Tom 
Stoddart’s,” a couple of furlongs short of her ovm 
home , and there sat gossiping till she pretended it 
was too late, and that she would now sleep here mth 
the maid Slept, accordingly, old Tom gi\nng no 
welcome, only stingy permission , rose with the 
family next morning , volunteered to make the por- 
ndge for breakfast , made it, could herself take none 
of it, went home instead, " having headache ,” — and 
in an hour or so after, poor old Tom, his Wife, maid, 
and c\cry Ining creature m the house (except a dog 
i\ho had \omitcd, and rni/ except the cats who 
couldn’t) was dead or lay d3nng Horror was uni- 
■vcrsal in those solitaiy quiet regions , — on the third 
da\, my Father, finding no lawjer take the least 
notice, sent a messenger express to Dumfnes , where- 
upon the due “ precognitions," due ct-ceicras, due 
arrestment of Helen Kennedy with strict questioning 
and strict locking-up, as the essential clement I 
was in Edinburgh that summer of 1812 , but heard 
enough of the matter there , in tlic Border regions, 
vhcrc It was the unnersa! topic, perhaps not one 
human creature doubted but Nell was the cnminal, 
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and would get her doom Assize-time came, Jeffrey 
theie , and Jeffrey, by such a play of advocacy as 
was never seen before, bewildered tlie poor jury into 
temporary dehquium, or loss of wits (so that the poor 
foreman, ScoUich “ chancellor,” on whose casting-vote 
It turned, said at last, with tlie sweat bursting from 
his broAV, “Merc}', tlien, mercy 1"), and brought Nell 
clear off, — home tliat night, riding gentl}' out of 
Dumfnes in men’s clothes to escape the rage of the 
mob The jury-chancellor, they say, on awakening 
next morning, smote his now dry brow, with a gesture 
of despair, and exclaimed, “Was I mad?” I have 
heard from persons who were at tlie trial tliat 
Jeffrey’s art in examining of witnesses was extreme, 
tliat he made them seem to say almost what he 
would, and blocked them up from saying what tlicy 
evidentl)' wished to say , his other great resource 
was urging the "want of motive” on Nell’s part, — 
no means of fancjnng how a blous}' rustic lass should 
go into such a thing , thing j/n/st have happened 
otherwise I And indeed, tlie stagnant stupid soul of 
Nell, awake only to its own appetites, and torpid as 
dead bacon to all else in this universe, had needed 
uncommonly little motive a blackguard j'oung 
farmer of tlie neighbourhood, it v as understood, had 
answered her, in a trying circumstance, “ No, oh no, 

I cannot many you Tom Stoddart has a Bill against 
me of £$0 , I have no money, how can I marr}’?” 
“Stoddart, ;£^5o ?” tliought Nell to herself, and 
without difficult}' decided on removing that small 
obstacle ' — 

Jeffrey’s Ad\ ocate-famc from tins achie\cment 
was, at last, almost greater than he wished, — as 
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indeed it might well be Nell was, next year, 
indicted again for murdering a child she had borne 
(supposed to be the blackguard young farmer’s) , 
she escaped this time too, by want of evidence and 
by good advocacy (not Jeffrey’s, but the very best 
that could be hired by three old miser uncles, 
bringing out for her their long-hoarded stock with 
a generosity nigh miraculous) , Nell, free again, 
proceeded next to rob the treasure -chest of these 
three miraculous uncles, one night, and leave them 
with their house on fire, and singular reflections on 
so delectable a niece , after which, for several years, 
she continued wandering in the Border byways, 
smuggling, stealing, etc , only intermittently heard 
of, but steadily mounting in evil fame, till she had 
become the facile pi ittccps of Border Devils, and was 
considered a completely uncanny and quasi-infernal 
object was found twice over in Cumberland ships, 
endeavouring to get to America, sailors universally 
refusing to lift anchor till she were turned out , — 
did, at length, most probably smuggle herself, through 
Liverpool or some other place, to America , at least 
vanished out of Annandalc, and was no more talked 
of there I have seen her Father mowing at 
Scotsbng as a common day-labourer, in subsequent 
years, a snuffling, unpleasant, deceitful -looking 
body, very ill thought of while still a farmer, and 
before his Nell took to murdering Nell’s three 
miraculous uncles w'erc maternal, and come of a 
\crj honest km 

The merit of sa\ing such an item of the w'orld's 
jKqiulation could not seem to Jeffrey very great , 
and it was said, his brethren qiiwred him upon it, 
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and made him rather uncomfortable Long after- 
wards, at Craigcnputtock, my Jcanme and I brought 
him on tlie topic, winch he c\idcntly did not like 
too well, but was w'llhng to talk of for our sake and 
perhaps his own He still affected to tlunk it 
unccitam wLetlier Nell was really g^ulty such an 
inticpidity, calmness, and steadfast immovability had 
she exhibited, persisting in mcic unshaken “No,” 
undci the sc\ crest tnals by him , — but tlicrc was no 
persuading us tliat he had the least real doubt, and 
not some real regret rather Advocate moraht}'^ 
w as clearly on his side , it is a strange trade, I have 
often thought, that of ad\ocatc your intellect, your 
highest hcaicnl}' gift, hung up in the shop-window, 
like a loaded pistol for sale, will citlier blow out 
a pestilent scoundrel’s brains, or tlic scoundrel’s 
salutar}’- sheriffs (in a sense), as you please to 
choose for your guinea 1 Jeffrey rose into higher 
and higher professional repute from this time , and 
to the last w as \ cr)’- celebrated as w hat his satirists 
might have called a “ Felon’s Friend ” All this, 
howexer, was swallowed among quite nobler kinds 
of renown, both as Adxocate and as hlan of Letters 
and hlcmbcr of Society , c\ erj body recognising his 
honourable ingenuity, sagacity', and opulent bnlhaiic} 
of mind , and nobody ascribing his Felon help to 
am thing but a pit} mg disposition, and icadincss to 
exercise what facult}- one has 

I seem to remember tliat I dimly rather felt 
there w'as sometlung trmal, doubtful, and not quite 
of the highest t}-pc, in our Edinburgh admiration 
for our great Lights and Law^ Sages, and for Jeffrey 
among the rest , but I honcstl}* admired him in a 
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loose v.'aj', as my neighbours were doing , as always 
glad to notice him when 1 strolled into the Courts , 
and eagerl 3 ' enough slept up to hear, if I found him 
pleading A delicate, attractik^ daintj* little figure, 
as he merelv* ^’wliied about, much more if he were 
spealing' uncommonly' bnght black eyes, instinct 
V, ith idiacity, intelligence and inndly- fire ; roundish 
brow, dehcate OL-al face full of rapid expression; 
figure light, nimVe, pretty, though so small, perhaps 
harcK' fi’.e feet four in height: he had his go'Ti, 
almost never any wig, wo-e his b’ack hair rather 
closely cropt, — I ha-i e seen the back part of it jerk 
suddenh out in some of the rap'd express’ons of fais 
face, and Imcw, er en if behind him, that his bro. 

’ as then puckered, and his eyes Icoidng archly, 
ha'f-ccrtemptucusly out, in conformity to some 
cone ush c little cut his tongue was gr.-irg His 
"ko'ce, e’ea-, harmon ous a-’d sonorous, had some- 
thing of metallic n it, sometni'’g almost plangent ; 
ne* cr rose into a t, into an^* dissonarce or snwdness, 
no" cawed rouca the character o'" humour, tcougo 
a fire fee. -g of the iucLcrous ai .-ays C” cit in r'm, 
— as y ou d not.ee best. '' ren he got into 
ScotcT clalc-ct, and ga.e you, r tn admwao’e truth 
of nrim eg* o'd Eg rburgh mweents arc experiences 
of \'<ry great upon o d “ juege Bra: e,"' Peter 
Pee'-i’csri arc the IT e — for tnc rest, b_s laugh was 
smai , a-d by "o means Komwc , re ren w laag'-ed 
'^c'^dnt CO t, I s-orid tnm ^ a-'d "Ceed 
c'-woT ggcred s. g-ti^ t'-a- laugrea m a-y -wy 

rz ~ Lrt'T f Eir'- 
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For above a dozen or fourteen years I had been 
outwardly familiar with the figure of Jeffrey, before 
we came to any closer acquaintance, or indeed had 
the least prospect of any His sphere lay far away 
above mine , to him in his shining elevation, my 
existence dovn among the shadows was unknown 
In May 1814 I heard him once pleading in the 
General Assembly, on some poor Cause tliere a 
notable, but not the notablest thing to me, while I 
sat looking diligently, though mostly as dramatic 
spectator, into tlie procedures of tliat venerable 
Church Court, for the first time, which proved also 
the last Queer old figures there, — Hill of St 
Andrews, Johnston of Crossmichael, Dr Inglis with 
the voice jumbling in perpetual unforeseen alternation 
between deep bass and shrill treble (ridiculous to 
hear, though shrewd cunning sense lay in it). Dr 
Chalmers once, etc etc , — all vanished now I Jeffrey’s 
pleading, the first I had heard of him, seemed to me 
abundantly clever, full of liveliness, free -flowing 
ingenuity , my admiration went frankly witli tliat 
of others, but I tlunk was hardly of very deep 
character 

This would be tlic year I went to Annan, as 
Teacher of Mathematics, — not a gracious destiny, 
nor by any means a joyful , indeed a hateful, 
sorrowful and tvipi isomng one, could I at all have 
helped it, which I could not M}’’ second year there, 
at Rev Mr Glen’s (" reading New ton’s Principta 
till three A M ,” and voraciously many other Books) 
w^as greatly more endurable, nay in parts was genial 
and spinted, though the paltrj'- trade and ditto 

> JtlTrc) b Tgc 'll lliib timewas 41 Hewas born 23d Octol«.r 1773. 
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environment for most part were always odious to 
me In late Autumn i8i6, I went to Kirkcaldy, 
in like capacity, though m circumstances (what ivith 
Edward Irving’s company, what with, etc etc ) which 
were far superior there in 1 8 1 8 I had come to the 
grim conclusion that Schoolmastering must end, 
whatsoever pleased to follow , that " it were better 
to perish,” as I exaggeratively said to myself, “ than 
continue Schoolmastenng ” I made for Edinburgh,^ 
as did Irving too , intending, I, darkly towards 
potential “ Literature,” if I durst have said or 
thought so , but hope hardly dwelt in me on that 
or on any side , only fierce resolution in abundance 
to do my best and utmost in all honest ways, and 
to suffer as silently and stoically as might be, if it 
proved (as too likely !) that I could do iiothivg 
This kind, of humour, what I sometimes called of 
''dcspaaie hope,” has largely attended me all my 
life In short, as has been enough indicated else- 
where, I was advancing toivards huge instalments 
of bodily and spintual wretchedness in this my 
Edinburgh Purgatory , and had to clean and purify 
myself in penal fire of various kinds for several 
years coming, — the first and much the worst two 
or three of which were to be enacted in this once 
loved City Horrible to think of, in part, even yet ' 
Tlie bodily part of them w'as a kind of base agony 
(arising mainly in tlic '^vant of any extant or dis- 
co\crablc fence between my coarser fellow-creatures 
and my more sensitive selQ, and might and could 
easily (had the Age been pious or thoughtful) have 
been spared a poor creature like me — those hideous 
’ Carl>lc left Kirl caliij for rdmbarpli, 20th ^o\cmbc^ iSiS 
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dibtuibanccs lo sleep etc, a verj* little real caic and 
goodness might prc\cnt all that, and I look* bacK 
upon It still with a kind of angry protest, and iiould 
have my successors sa\cd from it But perhaps 
one needs suffering, more than at first seems ; and 
the spiritual agonies would not ha\ c been cnougli ^ 
These latter seem u holly blessed, in retrospect , 
and were infimtelj' worth suflcrmg, — W'lth whatever 
addition ivas needful ' God be thanked ahvaj’s 
It was still some eight or ten years before any 
personal contact occurred between Jeffre}' and me, 
nor did I ever tell him what a bitter passage, known 
to only one part}% there had been between us It 
Was probably in 1S19-1820 (the coldest winter 
I Cl or knew) that I had t,ikcn a most priiatc 
resolution, and executed it in spite of ph) steal and 
other miser}', to tr} Jcffrc}’- with an actual Contribu- 
tion to the Edinburgh Rrvnxv The idea seemed 
great, and miglit be tried, though nearly desperate 
I had got liold somew here (for even Books were all 
but inaccessible to me) of a foolish enough, but new 
Trench Book, a mechanical Thcoty of Giavitatioii, 
claboratel}' w'orked out by a late foolish RI Pictet 
(I tlimk that was die name) in Geneva , this I 
carefully read, judged of, and elaborately dictated 
a candid account and condemnation of, or modestly 
hrm contradiction of (my amanuensis a certain 
feeble, but inquinng quasi-disciplc of mine, called 
George Dalglvcsh of Annan, from whom I kept my 
ultcnor purpose quite secret) w'cll do I yet remember 
diose drear}' evenings in Bnsto Street, oh, w'hat 
ghastly passages, and dismal successwe spasms of 
attempt, at “Literar}' Enterpnse ” — Hcvchi Scluto- 
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graphia} with poor Horrox’s Venus tn sole visa, 
intended for some ghastly Life of tlie said Horrox, 
— this for one other instance ! I read all Saussure’s 
four quartos of Tiaveb in Sioilcci land‘d too (and 
still remember much of it), I know not with what 
object , I was banished, solitary, as if to the bottom 
of a cave, and blindly had to try many impossible 
roads out' My jeviciu of Pictet all fairly written 
out, in George Dalghesh’s good clerk hand, I penned 
some brief polite Note to the great Editor , and 
walked off wuth the small Parcel, one night,® to his 
address m George Street , — I very w'ell remember 
leaving it with his valet there, and disappearing in 
the night wuth vanous thoughts and doubts 1 My 
hopes had never risen high, or m fact risen at all , 
but for a fortnight or so, they did not quite die out, 
— and then it w'as m absolute ccio, no answer, no 
return of MS , absolutely no notice taken , w'hich 
was a form of catastrophe more complete than even 
I had anticipated ' There rose in my head a pungent 
little Note, W'hich might be w'ntten to the great man, 
with neatly cutting considerations offered him from 
the small unknow'n ditto, but I wisely judged it was 
still more dignified to let the matter he as it was, 
and take what I had got for my ow'n benefit only 

’ Jolnnncs IIc^eIIU5 (bom at Danlzig i6u, died i6SS), one of the 
most eminent astronomers of his time Ills Sekuographta, Description 
of the Moon, was published at Dantzig 1647 In 1662 he added to his 
Meniirttis tn sole -tsus, Horrox s Dissertation on the Transit of A^enus, 
which Horrox was the first to observe, in 1639 Horrox died, onlj 22 
)rarj oM, in 1641 

’ ''aus^ure, I p}ac^,rs Jans Us Alfes (4 sols , 4to, d Gtn^c, 1779 to 
1706) 

’ 24'h Janurry 1S20 
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Nor did I c\cr mention it to almost anybody , least 
of all to Jeffrey, m subsequent changed limes when 
at any rate it W'os fallen extinct It was my second, 
not quite my first attempt in that fashion , abo\e 
two jears before, fiom Kirkcaldy, 1 had forwarded 
to some hlagaJ'ine Editor in Edinburgh what peihaps 
was a likelier little Article (of dcscnptuc lourist 
kind, after a real Tour by Yairow Country into 
Annandale), which also vanished without sign , not 
much to my regret, that first one , nor indeed veiy 
much the second either (a dull affair altogethci, I 
could not but admit), — and no third ad\cnturc of 
the kind lay ahead for me It must be owned my 
fust entrances into glorious “Litcniturc” wcie 
abundantly stinted and pitiful , but a man docs 
enter if, even with a small gift, he peisist and 
perhaps it is no disadvantage if the dooi be scxcral 
times slammed in his face, as a prehminaiy 

In spring 1827, I suppose it must have been, a 
Letter came to me at Comlcy Bank from Pioctci 
(“ Barr}' Comw'all,” my quondam London acquaint- 
ance) offering, w’lth some “ congratulations ’’ etc , to 
introduce me formally to Jeffrey, w'hom he certified 
to be a " very fine fellow',” w'lth much kindness in 
him, among his other knowm qualities Comlcy 
Bank, except for one Dai ling Soul, w'hosc heavenly 
nobleness tlicn as ever aftcrw'ards shone on me, and 
should have made the darkest place bright (ah me, 
ah me, I only know now how' noble She w'asl), w'as 
a gloomy intricate abode to me , and, in retrospect, 
has httle or nothing of pleasant but Hu This of 
Jeffic}', how'ever, had a practical character, of some 
promise , and I remember studing off with Procter’s 
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introduction, one evening, towards George Street and 
Jeffrey (perhaps by appointment of hour and place 
by himself), m rather good spints “ I shall see the 
famous man then,” thought I , “ and if he can do 
nothing for me, why not I got ready admission 
into Jeffrey’s "study,” or rather "office,” for it had 
mostly that air , a roomy not over- neat apartment 
on the ground floor, with^a big baize-covered table, 
loaded w ith book row s and paper bundles , on one 
or perhaps two of the walls w'ere book-shelves, like- 
wise w'ell filled, but with books m tattery ill-bound 
or unbound condition, — ^“bad new' Literature, these 
w ill be,” tliought I , “ the table ones are probably on 
Law '” Fire, pair of candles were cheerfully burn- 
ing, in the light of which sat my famous little gentle- 
man , laid aside his work, cheerfully invited me to 
sit, and began talking in a perfectly human manner 
Our dialogue was altogether human and successful , 
lasted for perhaps ti\cnty minutes (for I could not 
consume a great man’s time), turned upon the usual 
topics, what I was doing, what I had published, — 
German Romance Translations,^ my last thing , to 
which I remember he said kindly, “ We must giv'c 
}ou a lift’” an offer which, in some complimentary 
‘v\aj, I managed, to his satisfaction, to declina My 
feeling with him was that of unembarrassment, a 
reasonable, veracious little man, I could perceive, 
with whom an} truth one felt good to utter would 
have a fair chance Whether much was said of 
German Literature, whether anything at all on my 
writing of It for him, I don’t recollect but certainly 
I took m} leave in a gratified successful kind of 
* Spc sufra, p 21S t 
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mood , and botli tliose topics, the latter in practical 
foim, did soon abundantly spring up between us, 
with formal return-call by him (which gave a new 
speed to intimacy), agreement for a little Papei on 
Jean Paul, and whatever could follow out of an 
acquaintanceship well begun The poor Paper on 
Jean Paul, a sturdy Piece, not witliout humour and 
substance of my own, appeared m (I suppose) the 
very next Edinburgh Review and made what they 
call a sensation among the Edinburgh buckrams , 
which was greatly heightened, next Number, by the 
more elaborate and grave article on Gnman Litoa- 
tuic~ generallj', which set many tongues wagging, 
and some few brains considering, What tins strange 
monster could be tliat was come to disturb their 
quiescence, and tlie established order of Nature • 
Some Newspapers or Newspaper took to denounc- 
ing "the Mystic School,” — which my bright little 
Woman declared to consist of me alone, 01 of her 
and me , and, for a long while after, mcrnly used 
to designate us by that title , “ Mystic School ’’ 
signifying “ 7 /j,” in the pretty /c- speech, which 
she was always so ready to adopt, and which lent 
such a charm to her talk and wTiting She w'as 
beautifully gay and hopeful under these impro\ed 
phenomena, — tlic darling soul' Fomgu Rtz'uxa, 
Forii^is^uarhr/f, etc, followed, to which I was 
eagerly invited , Articles for JcflVcj (about parts of 
which I had alwajs to dispute with him) appeared 
also, from time to time in a word, I was now in a 

^ Fifir I- No 91, Time 1S27 

- if Got at’ LtUntutf, for this Article on ft't 

I'anl cec CnrljlcV '\fit < ’hittes \ol 1 
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sort, fairly launchul upon Literature , and had even, 
to sections of the public, become a “ Mystic School 
— not quite prematurely, being now of the age of 
thirty-two, and having had my bits of experiences, 
and gotten really something which I wished much 
to say, — and have ewer since been saying, the best 
way I could 

After Jeffrey’s call at Comlcy Banh, the intimacy 
rapidly increased He vas much taVen with my 
little Jeannic, as he veil might be, one of the 
brightest and cleverest creature-s in the whole world , 
full of innoce-nt rustic simplicity and veracity, yet 
V ith the gracefullest discernment, calmly natural 
deportment , instinct with beauty and intelligence 
to the finger-e-nds ' He became. In a sort, her would- 
be openly declared friend and quasi-lovcr , as was 
his V ay in such ca'^es He had much the habit of 
flirting about with women, especially pretty v/omen, 
much more the both pretty and clever , all In a 
"eali^h, mostly dramatic, and v holly theoretic way 
This age no ’/ fifty gone), vould daintily hiss their 
hands in bidding good morning, offer his due homa;^c, 
as he phr^i-ed it, tnp .tbout half lihe a lap-dog, half 
lilc a human adorer, ”ith <^pcechc~ predty and witty, 
al ' ajL of trifling import J h rc hno ' n some omen 
fnot the prcttie't; t^Pc offence at it, and a', I hardly 
dra ' thern'^el es up, — but /Ithout in the lerest put- 
ting him out Tne mo t tool- it quietly, hindly ; and 
found ;n enter! cn "lent to tbem-oi^c^ In cle* crlj 
a J 'ring ,t, ar he d-d in p'rtly offering it , — pertly, 
jf-t ith o'r.ething of rea’ re* erence, and a!"a>s in 
ade-t'ou 1 ght ' hj Con 'de-r l/eje-elou attend/ d 
ti ' r ,g f ix-cn <A hi- circ e, among ih' no non- 
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who soon detected her position, and c:a\c 
her the triuinpli of their somctimci. half-\iMblc spleen 
An nin cn\ironmcnt of this kind was, \\herc\cr pns- 
sihlc, a co\ctcd charm in Jeflfrey’s «a} of life’ I can 
fanc) he had seldom made such a surpnsin'; and 
nf^recahle acquaintance as this new one at Comlej 
Hank ' IVIj little Woman perfcctl} imdcrstond all 
that sort of tiling the methods and the ruliN of it 
and could lead her clever little gentleman i verv 
pretty minuet, as far as she saw p^ood 1 hcv dis- 
covead mutual old cousmslnps b_\ the matcrinl ''idt 
soon Ind common tojncs enough , I believe he rcallv 
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Jeffrey’s acquaintanceship seemed, and was for 
the time, an immense acquisition to me , and every- 
body regarded it as my highest good fortune, — 
though m the end it did not practically amount to 
much. Meantime it was very pleasant , and made 
us feel as if no longer cut off and isolated, but fairly 
admitted, or like to be admitted, and taken in tow, 
by the world and its actualities Jeffrey had begun 
to feel some form of bad health at this time (some 
remains of disease in the trachea, caught on circuit 
somewhere, “successfully defending a murderess” it 
was said !) — he rode almost daily, in intervals of 
Court business , a slow amble, easy to accompany 
on foot , and I had much walking with him, and 
many a pleasant sprightly dialogue, — cheerful to my 
fancy (as speech with an important man), but less 
instructive than I might have hoped To my regret, 
he would not talk of his expediences m the world, 
which I considered would hainrubeen so instructive 
to me, nor of things concrete ^vh». current , but was 
theoretic generally, and scemerd d.nt on, first of all, 
converting me from what KcTj offerd my " German 
Mysticism,” — back merely, as I^ikdd perceive, into 
dead Edinburgh Whiggism, Scepu pm, and Material- 
ism, what I felt to be a forever\mpossible enter- 
prisa We had long discussions, and argumentative 
pariy mgs and thrustings , w'hich I have knowm con- 
tinue, night after night, till tw'o or three in the 
morning (when I was his guest at Craigcrook,’ as 
once or tw ice happened in coming years) , there 

* CrniKcroot, as aircad) noted, is about three miles to the north 
uc5l of hdinburph, on the eastern slope of Corstorphine IIiH JcITrcy’s 
summers, from iSi; till his dcalh in 1S50, were spent there 
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uc went on in l)ri‘<K lo';iical excrci^^c, with all the 
r^-'l of the house asleep , and parted usually in good 
Iminour, though after a game which was hardly 
worth the candle, I found him infinitely witty, in- 
genious, sliarp of fence , but not in anj sense deep, 
and Used without diflicult) to hold m) own wath 
him A pleasant enough cvcrcise, but at last not a 
\cr\ piofit.iblc one 

lie was rcad\ to ha\c tried anj thing m practical 
help of me, and did, on hint gnen, tr) two things 
\ aennt •' Profcbsorship of Moral Philosophy ” at St 
Andrews, ditto of something similar (perhaps it 
was “ llnghsh Literature") in the new Gowcr-Strect 
Unucrsit) at London , but both (thank Heaven) 
came summarily to nothing Nor were his Review' 
Articles an> longer such an important cmploj ment 
tome, nor had they c\er been my least trouble- 
some undertakings, — plenty of small discrepancy 
about details as we went along, though no serious 
disagreement c\cr, and hts treatment throughout was 
liberal and handsome Indeed he had much patience 
with me, I must say, for there was throughout a 
^ \jcmgular freedom m my waj of talk with him, and, 
far from wishing or intending to be disre- 
co^^ktful, I doubt there was at times an unembarrass- 
1 cis t and frankness of hitting and repelling, which 
dio' not quite beseem our respective ages and posi- 
tions He ne\er testified the least offence, but, 
possibly enough, remembered it afterwards, being a 
thin-skinned, sensitive man, w'lth all his pretended 
pococurantism, and real knowledge of what is called 
“ the w orld ” I remember pleasant strolls out to 
Craigcrook (one of the prettiest places m the w'orld), 
VOL II R 
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Jeffrey’s acquaintanceship seemed, and was for 
the time, an immense acquisition to me , and every- 
body regarded it as my highest good fortune, — 
though in the end it did not practically amount to 
much Meantime it was very pleasant , and made 
us feel as if no longer cut off and isolated, but fairly 
admitted, or like to be admitted, and taken in tow, 
by the world and its actualities Jeffrey had begun 
to feel some form of bad health at this time (some 
remains of disease in the trachea, caught on circuit 
somewhere, “ successfully defending a murderess ” it 
was said ') — he rode almost daily, in intervals of 
Court business , a slow amble, easy to accompany 
on foot , and I had much walking with him, and 
many a pleasant spnghtly dialogue, — cheerful to my 
fancy (as speech with an important man), but less 
instructive than I might have hoped To my regret, 
he A\ ould not talk of his expediences in the world, 
which I considered would ha^mbeen so instructive 
to me, nor of things concrete ^vhv current , but was 
theoretic generally, and seemerd djit on, first of all, 
converting me from what hi^olfeid my "German 
Mysticism,” — back merely, as iNlikdd perceive, into 
dead Edinburgh Whiggism, Sccptl; pm, and Material- 
ism, what I felt to be a forever Vmpossible enter- 
prise. We had long discussions, and argumentative 
pariyings and thrustings , which I have kmown con- 
tinue, night after night, till two or tliree in the 
morning (when I was his guest at Craigcrook,* as 
once or tw ice happened in coming years) , there 

’ CraifTcioot, as already noted, is about three miles to the north 
west of Edinburgh, on the eastern slope of Corstorphine Hill JtfTre) s 
summers, from 1S15 till his death in 1850, were spent there 
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\\c \\tnt on m hnsl lojjic.il cxcrci'.c, wilh .ill the 
ic--t of the hoii--e .islccp , .uul pirlcil iisualK in good 
humour, thou-jh .itlcr .i g.um, which w.is haidly 
worth the candle I found him infinitch witty, in- 
j’cniou'-, ^h.lrp of fence , but not in .in} seiibc deep, 
.nnd U'-cil without difilcult} to hold m} own with 
him A ple.a'.ant enough exercise, but at hast not a 
\cr} profitable one 

Ho was read} to h.a\c tried an} thing m practical 
helj) of me, and did, on hint gi\cn, tr} two things 
\. leant “ Professorship of Moral Philosophy ” at St 
Andrews, ditto of something similar (perhaps it 
was “ Fnghsh l^ileratuic ’’) m the new Gower-Stieet 
Unucrsit} at London , but both (thank Heaven) 
c.imc summanl} to iiotlimg Nor wcic Ins Rc\icw' 
Articles ail} longer such an important employment 
to me , nor h.ad they ever been my least trouble- 
some undertakings, — plenty of small discrepancy 
.ibout det.iils as we went along, though no serious 
dis.agrccnicnt e\cr, and his treatment throughout w\as 
hbcr.al and handsome Indeed he had much patience 
with me, 1 must s.ay , for there was throughout a 
jcingular freedom m my way of talk with him , and, 
x\\cough far from wishing or intending to be disrc- 
covi'ctful, I doubt there was at times an uncmbarr.iss- 
1 c\'''t and frankness of hitting and repelling, which 
diti' not quite beseem our respective ages and posi- 
tions He neier testified the le.ast offence, but, 
possibly enough, remembered it aftenvards, being a 
thin-skinned, sensitive man, wnth all his pretended 
pococurantism, and real knowledge of w'hat is called 
“ tlie w'orld ” I remember pleasant strolls out to 
Craigcrook (one of the prettiest places in the w'orld), 

\ OL II R 
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T\liere, on a Sunday especiaUj*, I might hope, what 

Itself a rant>* mth me, to find a companionable 
human acquaintance, not to sa3" one of such quaht}-- 
as this. He uould wander about the woods with 
me, lookmg on the Frith, and Fife Hills, on the 
Pentlands and Edinbuigh Castle and Cit^', — ^no- 
where u-as there such a view , — ^perhaps he would 
walk most of the way back with me , quietty spark- 
ling and chattmg , probably qu i zzing me m a kind 
way, if his Wife were with us, as sometimes hap- 
pened If I met him in the streets, in the Parha- 
ment House or accidentally anj-where, there ensued, 
unless he were engaged, a cheerful bit of talk and 
promenading He frequently rode round b}' Comley 
Bank m returning home , and there I w ould see 
him, or hear something pleasant of him. He never 
rode but at a w alk, and his httle horse w as steady 
as machiner3^ he on horeeback, I on foot, was a 
frequent form of our dialogues. I suppose we must 
have dined sometimes at Craigcrook, or Moray Place, 
in this incipient penod , but don’t recollect. 

The innpient penod was probably- among the 
best , though for a long while afterwards there was 
no fallmg off in intiraacj' and good will But sun- 
nse IS often enough Icrvelier than noon much in 
this first stage was not j et fulfilment, and was 
enhanced bi the colours of hope , there was the 
new feeling too, of what a precious conquest and 
acqmsit on had fallen to us, i hwh all the w orld 
m ght en\-> certainly in ei ei>- sense the adi enture 
V as a flancnng and chec-ing one, and cLd both of 
us good I forget hoi long n had lasted, before 
our rcsolul on to rerroi c to Craigenputtock cane 
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to luliiHcd — il vLcni'. lo inc, some m\ or eight 
momh'> > 1 he nutmg to Craigcnputtoek took jiincc 

in M.i\ 182S, we ‘'laid a week in Moray Place 
tknVcx's fiiie new hoU'-c there) after our furniture 
w.is all on the roatl, and we were waiting till it 
should arrnc, and render a new home posMble amid 
the moors and mountains Jefirc} promised to 
follow us thither, with Wife and Daughter, for three 
da\ s in \acation tunc ensuing, lo see what kind of 
a thing wc were making of it Which, of course, 
was great news Doubtless he, like most of my 
Ldinburgh acquaintances, had been strongly dis- 
suasive of the stej) wc were taking but his or other 
people’s arguments availed nothing, and I have for- 
gotten them , the step had been well meditated, saw 
Itself to be founded on irrefragable considerations, of 
health, /mat cc, etc, etc, unknown lo bj slanders, 
and could not be forborne or altered " I w ill come 
and sec jou at any rate'” said Jeffrey, and dis- 
missed us with various expressions of interest, and 
no doubt with something of real regret 

Of our History at Craigcnputtock there might a 
great deal be written which might amuse the curious 
for it was in fact a very singular scene and arena 
for such a pair as my Darling and me, with such a 
Life ahead , and bears some analog)’’ to the settle- 
ment of Robinson Crusoe in his desert Isle, sur- 
rounded mostl)’^ by the wild populations, not w'holly 
helpful or even harmless , and requiring, for its 
equipment into habitabiht)’’ and convenience, infinite 
contrivance, patient adjustment, and natural ingenuity 
in the head of Robinson himself It is a Histor)’’ 

I b}’’ no means intend to write, — with such or with 
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how tee \\ill ’ often in my life, have I been brought 
to think of this, as probabl}'^ everj’^ considering person 
IS , and, looking before and after, have felt, though 
reluctant enough to believe in the importance or 
significance of so infinitesimall)'^ small an atom as 
oneself, that the Doctrine of a Special Providence 
is in 5ome soit natural to man All piety points that 
wa)’’, all logic points the other , — one has, in one’s 
daikness and limitation, a trembling faith, and can 
at least sa}*- with the Voias, “ Wn I/asscn cucJi 
hofftn," — if It be the wall of the Highest 

The Jeffreys failed not to appear at Ciaigenput- 
tock , their big Carnage climbed our rugged Hill- 
roads, landed the Three Guests (young Charlotte, 
“ Sharhe,” wuth Pa and Ma) and tlie clever old 
Valet-maid that w’aitcd on them, stood three daj's 
under its gla7ed sheeting m our little back-court, — 
nothing like a house yet ready for it, and indeed all 
the outhouses and appurtenances still in a much 
unfinished state , and only the main House quite 
leady and habitable. The visit w'as pleasant and 
successful , but I recollect few or no particulars 
Jeffrey and I rode one day (or perhaps this w^as on 
another visit ?), round b}'- tlie flank of Dunscore 
Craig, the Shilling-land and Craigenve}'- , and took 
a view of Loch-Orr and the black moorlands round 
us, w'lth tlie granite mountains of Gallow'ay over- 
hanging in the distance , not a beautiful landscape, 
but it answ^ered as well as another Our party, the 
head of it especially, w'^as chatty and cheety , but 
I remember nothing so well as the consummate art 
wuth w'hich my Dear One played the domestic field- 
marshal, and spread out our exiguous resources. 
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without fuss or bustle, to co\ er everything [with a] 
coat of hospitality and even elegance and abundance, 
I ha%e been in houses ten times, nay a hundred 
times, as nch, where things went not so well 
Though never bred to this, but brought up in opu- 
lent plenty by a mother that could bear no part- 
nership in house -keeping, she, finding it become 
necessary, loyally applied herself to it, and soon 
surpassed in it all the women I have e\er seen My 
noble one, how beautiful has our poverty made thee 
to me ' She was so true and frank, withal , nothing 
of the skulking Balderstone in her one day at 
dinner, I remember, Jeffrey admired the fntters or 
bits of pancake he was eating, and she let him 
Inow, not without some \estige of shock to him, 
that she had made them “WTiat, you* Twirl 
up the frying-pan, and catch them in the air?” 
E\en so, my high fnend , and you may turn it o\er 
in jour mind* — On the fourth or third da}', the 
Jcffrejs went , and “ earned off our little temporary 
paradise,” as I sorrov fully expressed it to them, while 
shutting their Coach door in our back j^ard, — to 
vhich bit of pathos Jeffrey answered by a fnendly 
little sniff of quasi-mockcrj', or laughter through the 
nose , and rolled prosperouslj’- av ay 

Thej paid at least one other \Tsit , probablj' not 
just next j ear, but the one follovang \Ve met them, 
b> appointment, at Dumfnes (I think, in the inter- 
\cning jearj , and passed a night vath them in the 
King’s \rms Inn there, vhich I veil enough recol- 
lect huge ill-fcpt ‘ Head-Inn bed opulent in bugs , 
\ 'liter, a monstrous baggj unv leldj old figure, hebe- 
tated, drean, , as if parboiled , upon v horn Jeffrey 
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quizzed his Daughter at breakfast, “ Comes all of 
eating eggs, Sharlie , poor man as good as owned it 
to me 1" — After breakfast, he went across with my 
Wife to visit a certain Mrs Richardson, Authoress 
of some Novels , really a superior kind of woman 
and much a lad)'’ , who had been an old flame of his, 
perhaps twenty-five or tliirty years before “ These 
old loves don’t do ! ” said Mrs Jefire)', witli easy 
sarcasm, who was left behind with me And accord- 
ingly there had been some embarrassment, I after- 
wards found, but on both sides a gratifying of some 
good tliough melancholy feelings 

This Mrs Jeffrey was the American Miss Wilkes , 
whose marriage witli Jeffrey, or at least his voyage 
across to marry her, had made considerable noise in 
its time ^ She was motlier of tins “ Sharlie ” (who is 
now the widow Mrs Empson ) , Jeffrey had no 
other child , his first wife, a Hunter of St Andrews, 
had died very soon “ This second, the American 
Miss Wilkes, was from Penns}dvania, actual Brother’s- 
Daughter of our Demagogue “Wilkes,” — she was 
Sister of the “ Commodore Wilkes,” who ‘boarded 

^ Miss Wilkes (daughter of Mr Charles Wilkes, banker in Ne\\ 
York, who Mais nephew, not brother, of the famous John) had, m iSio, 
paid a aasit to some fnends in Edinburgh, v^here Jeffrej became 
acquainted with her They were mamed in New York in 1S13, and 
returned to Scotland earl) in 1S14. The “War of 1S12” was then 
being earned on betw een England and Amenca, Before lea\ang the 
United States, Jeffrey had to apply for a cartel for his return home, 
when he was drawai into comersation with the Secretai) of State, hfr 
Monroe, ns to the war, its provocations, pnnaples and probable re 
suits. Afterwards, the same da), he din^ vnth the President, Jlr 
Madison, when the same topics were discussed for nearl) two hours (sec 
Ccckbum, 1 227 229) Jeffre) 's reports of these con\ crsations could not 
fail to produce some effect in England at the time 

’ III 1S05, m the fourth )e.ar of her mamed life 
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the Trait ’ some years ago , and almost involved us 
in var vith Yankeeland, during that beautiful Nigger 
Agony or “ Civil War ” of theirs > She was a round- 
ish-featured, not prett}' but comely, sincere and 
hear^- kind of woman, with a great deal of clear 
natural insight, often sarcastically turned , to which 
a certain nen-ous tic or jerk of the head ga\e new 
emphasis or singularity ; for her talk went roving 
about in a loose random way, and hit down, like a 
flail, unevpectedh- on this and that, with the jerk for 
accompaniment, in a really genial fashion. She and 
I were mutual favountes ; she liked my sincerity-, as 
I hers 

The Old -Lore ” business finished, our fnends 
soon rolled away ; and left us to go home at leisure, 
— in our good old Gig (%‘alne ;Cii), which I 
always look back upon with a kind of veneration, so 
sound and excellent was it, though so unfashionable , 
the conquest of good Alick, ray ever-shiftj' Brother , 
which carried us many a pleasant mile till Craigen- 
pjttock ended Probably the Jeffreys were bound 
fo- Cumberiand on this occasion, to see Brougham, 
of who-n, as I remember, Mrs Jeffrey spoke to me 
^ntn cando jr, not w^th enthusiasm, during that short 
‘'Od-Love’’ absence. Next year^ fit must have 
been; thej- ail came again to Craigenputtock ; and 
witn rno'c success tnan eccr 

O-e of the n'gnts, there, on this occasion, en- 
co„-agcd po5S*bV by the p-escnce of poo- James 
.vncersc- an rgcnuojs s mp’e joungish man, and 
r_' rea-est reigrbo..r, — Jeffrc} m the 

was c^e- e-c- brightc- and mo-e 
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amusing than I ever saw him elsewhere We had 
got to talk of public speaking ; of which Jeffiey had 
plentj^ to say, and found Anderson and all of us 
ready enough to hear Before long he fell into 
mimickingofpublic Speakcis, — men unknown, perhaps 
imaginary generic specimens , — and did it with such 
a fehcitj'', flowing readiness, ingenuity and peifection 
of imitation as I never saw equalled, and had not 
given him credit for before Our cosy little Drawing- 
room, bright-shining, hidden in the lonely wilder- 
nesses, how beautiful it looked to us , become 
suddenly, as it were, a Temple of the Muses 1 The 
little man strutted about, full of electric fire, with 
attitudes, with gesticulations, still moic with winged 
words, oftener -winged, amid oui admiring 

laughter , gave us the windy-grandiloquent specimen, 
the pondeious -stupid, the airj'-ditto, various speci- 
mens, as the talk, chiefly his own, spontaneously 
suggested them, of which there was a little prepara- 
tor)'’ mteistice between each two , and the mimicr)'^ 
was so complete, you would have said, not his mind 
only, but his ver)' body became the specimen’s, his 
face filled with the expression rcpiesentcd, and his 
little figuie seeming to grow gigantic if the person- 
age required it at length he gave us the abstruse- 
costive specimen, which had a meaning and no 
utterance for it, but went about clambering, stumbling 
as on a path of loose boulders , and ended in total 
dowmbreak, amid peals of the heartiest laughter from 
us all This of the aerial little sprite, standing there 
in fatal collapse, with the brightest of eyes sternly 
gazing into uttei nothingness and dumbness, was 
one of the most tickling and geniall)' ludicrous 
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things I ever saw , and it prettily winded up our 
little drama.^ I often thought of it aftenvards , and 
of what a part mimicry plays among human gifts 
In its lowest phase, no talent can be lower (for even 
the Papuans and monkeys have it) , but in its 
highest, where it gives you domicile in the spintual 
world of a Shakspeare or a Goethe, there are only 
some few that are higher No clever man, I suppose, 
IS originally without it Dickens’s essential faculty, 

I often say, is that of a first-rate Play-actor , had he 
been bom twenty or forty j'^ears sooner, we should 
most probably have had a second and greater 
Mathews, Incledon, or the like, and no •wntmg 
Dickens 

It was probably next morning after this (one of 
these mornings it certainly was) that we received, 1 c. 
Jeffrey did (I think through my Brotlier John, then 
vaguely trying for “ Medical Practice ” in London, 
and present on the scene referred to), a sternly brief 
Letter from poor Hazhtt , to the effect, and almost 
in the words, " Dear Sir, I am dying can you send 
me £io, and so consummate your many kindnesses 
to me? W Hazhtt" This was for Jeffrey, my 
Brother’s Letter to me, enclosing this, would of 
course elucidate the situation Jeffre}'^ with true 

* “ It may appear an odd thine to sa), but it ii true, that the listen 
cr’s pleasure was enhanced bj the personal littleness of the speaker A 
larpe man could scnrcelj has e thrown off JefTrey’s contersational flowers 
without exposing himself to ridicule. But the Ineliness of the deep 
thoughts, and the flow of the bright expressions, that animated his talk, 
scemeil so natural and appropriate to the figure that uttered them, 
that the) were heard with something of the delight with which the 
skaadcrticss of the trembling throat, and the quivering of the wings, 
maki us enjo) the strength and clearness of the notes of a little bird — 

Cl iliirn, 1 364 
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sympathy, at once wiolc n clicquc for 
poor Hnrlitt died, in peace from duns at least lie 
seemed to ha%e no old friends about him , to be 
left, in his poor Lodqmg, to the humanity of medical 
people, and transient recent acquaintances , and to 
be d) mg in a grim stoical humour, like a \\orn-oul 
soldier in hospital The new Doctor people reckoned 
that a certain Dr Darling, the fust called in, had 
fatally mistreated him Ila^htthad just finished his 
toilsome, unrewarded (not quite worthless) Life of 
Napohou' which at least recorded his owm loyal 
admiration and quasi-adoration of that questionable 
Person after which he felt excessively w’orn and 
low , and was, by unlucky Dr Darling, recommended, 
not to Port wine, browm soup, and the like generous 
regimen, but to a couiseof purgatives and blue pills, 
w'hich irrecoverably w'asled his last remnants of 
strength, and brought him to his end in this sad 
w'a}'^ Poor Ha^Iitt, he w’as never admirable to me , 
but I had my estimation of him, my pity for him , — 
a man lecognisably of fine natural talents and 
aspirations, but of no sound culture wdiatevei, and 
flung into the roaring cauldron of stupid prurient 
anarchic London, there to try if he could find some 
culture for himself! 

* Carljlc Ins menlionca this before (see supra, i 85) The sum 
requested u-ns £1^, and jeffrej’s ^^'50 neier reached IJarlitt In a 
letter, dated iSth Septemher 1S30, to his brother John, in London, 
Carljlc sa)s "He [JcITrcj] has got a letter from Ilarhtt, strangelj 
requesting £,100 from hnn, and dctcrniiiies to consult you on the sub 
jeet, and in the meantime to send ,^50 through your hands ” Dr 
Carljlc’s reply to this letter, dated 25th October 1S30, says that Jeffrey’s 
kind gift did not arrive until after Ilarlitt’s death, iiliich occurred on 
the iStli September 1S30 

® Ilarlitt's I ife cf Napohou (4 vols London, 1S27) 
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This was Jcfa-c} s la:?t \isit to Cni^jenputtock : I 
forget w hen it wns (probably nevt ^Vntunin late's that 
we made our fortnights \isit to Cmi^oroob: and him 
That w as a shining sort of an'air , but did not in 
effect, accomplish much for any of ns. rerliajxs for 
one thing, we staid too long, Jeffrey wais bcginnuig 
to be senonsly incommoded in health, — h ^d lv^d 
sleep, cared not how late he sat , and wo had now 
more than eior a <crics of sharp fencing-bouts, night 
after night , w hich could decide nothing for either 
of us, except our radic.al incompatibilih' m respect 
of World-Tlieota- and the incumble dii'eigeiice ot 
our opinions on the most important matters. " Von 
are so dreadfully in eaniest ’ said he to me once 
or oftener Tcsidc-s, I owai now , I w-is deiiciont m 
roi'crcncc to him , and had not then, nor, ,ah<, haia: 
ever acquired m my sohlata’ and niostb silent exi"!- 
cncc, the art of gently saiang strong thmg'^ or ot 
iiisiiiuatiiig my dissent, instead of uttenng it nghl 
out at the n«k of olfence or othcrw ise. At bottom 
T did not find his the highest kind of iiiMght in 
regard to ,any proxince whatever In Litcratme he 
liad a rcspeetable range of reading, but di'-covercvl 
little venous stud\ , and had no \iews which 1 
could adopt in preference. On all ^iihioct^ I had 
to retU''C him the title of deep , and souetly to 
.acquiesce in much that the new Opposition Tutv 
A^ibon Lockhart, etc who had biokcn outV-'OUt- 
rageoiivh ui R.: % , "7* for the last ten \ carA wae 
allcgmcr agaiH'-t the old cxcc-snc Ldmburqh rilcio- 
wordiip An unpleasant (act, whwh piobahK \ w i- 
not quite hidden to --o keen a jvnr ot e\ cs lOuc 
thm- struck nw, ni s.ul diKid ition ol iu^ fordnsii 
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indeed neither Hers nor mine ^\ere e\er of miicli 
importance except for the passing moment I_ought 
to add tliat Jeflre\, about this time (next summer,^! 
should tlunk) generously offered to confer on me an 
annuit} of ;('iOO , — whicli annual sum, had it fallen 
on me from tlie clouds, would ha\e been of Aerj' 
high coinemence at that time, but whidi I coxild 
not, for a moment, ha\ e dreamt of accepting as gift 
or sub\ entionarj* help from anj- fellow -mortal It 
was at once, in mj handsomest, gratefullest but bnef 
and conclusne way [declined] from Jeffrey “Re- 
publican Equaht}* the silenth fixed law of human 
society at present , each man to In e on his ow n re- 
sources, and ha\e an Equahiy of economies with 
c\ cia- other man , dangerous, and not possible 
except through cowardice or folh, to depart from 
said clear rule, — till perhaps a better era nse on us 
again Jeffrc) returned to the charge, twice o\cr, 
in handsome enough sort , but my new answer was, 
in briefest words, a repetition of tlie former, and the 
second time I answered notliing at all, but stood by 
other topics , upon which tlie matter dropped alto- 
gether It was not mere pnde of mine tliat frus- 
trated this generous resolution , but sober calculation 
as well, and correct weighing of the results probable 
in so dangerous a copartnei^' .as that proposed In 
no condition well conccn.able to me could such a 
proposal ha\c been accepted , and though I could 
not doubt but jeffrev h.ad intended an act of real 
gcncrosit}, for which I was and am grateful, perhaps 
there w.as something in the manner of it that sav oured 

Invin, K.n pi\cn to her w her request, shoul> -\fter the pullicalion 
of thc'C A. tms c a, m iSSi 
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of consciousness, and of screwing one’s self up to tlie 
point , less of godlike pity for a fine fellow and his 
struggles, tlian of human determination to do a fine 
action of one’s own , — which might add to tlie 
promptitude of my refusal He had abundance of 
money , but he was not of tliat opulence \\ hicli 
could render sucli an “ annuity,” in case I should 
accept it, totally insensible to him I tlierefore 
cndcavojn cd all tlie more to be tliankful , and if tlie 
heart would not quite do (as i\as perhaps tlie case), 
forced tlie intellect to take part, which it does at 
tins day Jeffre}^’s beneficence was undoubted , and 
his gifts to poor people in distress were a knowm 
feature of his w^y of life I once, some months 
after tins, borrow'ed ^loo from him (my pitiful bits 
of “ Pcnodical-Literature ” incomings having gone 
awr}'-, as the)' w-ere too liable to do), but was able, I 
still remember wntli w'hat satisfaction, to repa)' 
punctually w’ltlnn a few' w'eeks — and tins w'as all of 
pecuniaiy chu’alr)' icc two ever had betw'een us 
Probabl)' he W'as ratlier cooling in Ins feelings 
towards me, if tliey ever had been verj' warm so 
obstinate and rugged had he found me, " so dread- 
fully in earnest ” ! And now' tlie time of tlie Reform 
Bill was coming on , Jeffrey and all Ingh Whigs 
getting summoned into an Ofiicial career , — and a 
scene opening, w Incli (in effect), instead of irradiating 
witli new' glot)' and value, completely clouded tlie 
remaining years of Jeffrey’s life His health had for 
some years been getting weaker, — and proved now' 
unequal to his new' honours tliat was tlie fatal cir- 
cumstance, which rendered all the others irredeem- 
able. He was not what you could call ambitious. 
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rather the reverse of that , though he relished public 
honours, especially if they could be interpreted to 
signify public love I remember his great pleasure 
in having been elected Dean of Faculty,^ perhaps a 
year or so before anything of this Reform agitation , 
and my surprise at the real delight he showed in this 
proof of general regard from his fellow Advocates 
But now, ambitious or not, he found the career flung 
open, all barriers thrown down, and was forced to 
enter, all the world at his back crushing him in 

He was, naturally, appointed Lord Advocate' 
(political president of Scotland), had to get shoved 
into Parliament, — some vacancy created for him by 
the great Whigs, “ Malton in Yorkshire” the place 
and was whirled away to London and Public Life , 
age now about fifty-six, and health bad I remem- 

' Eleclcd Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, 2d July 1S29 — Cock 
btini, 1 2S3 

“ In Dtccmbcr 1830 — “There is no situation mine to Scotland of 
greater trust or dignity than that of Lord Advocate In so far as 

each IS the legal adviser of the croivn in tlicir rcspcclnc countries, the 
1 -ord Adsocatc is in Scotland something like the Attorney General in 
England Hut, practically, their positions arc very different The 
total official emoluments of the Lord Advocate arc, on an average, not 
above /I3000 a jear , in addition to which, his only other reward, or 
hope of renard, consists in the chance of judicial promotion His 
direct patronage is exceedingly slender, and for the patron, patronage 
IS more of a torture than of a reward For these considerations he has 
to obtain a seat, or scats, in Parliament, which, between December 
1830 and Maj 1S32, cost Jelfircj about ,^10,000 Then he has to go 
to London, and to return so often, or to remain so long, that his prac 
lice IS greatlj injured and generally extinguished if an eminent 
lawyer, without parliamentary ambition, and with no taste forswcllcnng 
m I^ndon, but making a respectable income, and living at home in 
iwace, wisIiLS to be sleepless all night, and hot all day, and not half 
^ ) useful as he might lie, let him become Lord Advocate ’ —Coc/ium, 

' 309 
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her, in his correspondence, considerable misgivings, 
and gloomy forecastings, about all tins, which, in m)'- 
inexperience, and the general exultation then pre- 
valent, I had treated witli far less regard tlian they 
merited He found them too true , and, what I as 
bystander could not quite see till long after, that 
his worst expectations w'^ere realised The exciting 
agitated scene, abroad and at home , the unwhole- 
some hours, bad air, noisy hubbub of St Stephen’s, 
and at home the incessant press of crow’^ds, and of 
business mostly new to him, — rendered his life com- 
pletely miserable , and gradually broke dowm his 
health altogetlier He had some momentary glow^s 
of exultation, — and dashed off triumphant bits of 
Lcitus to my Wife, w'hich I remember w'^e both of 
us tliought somewdiat juvenile and idyllic (especially 
one w'ritten in tlie House of Commons Library, just 
after his ‘Great Speech,’^ and “wntli the cheers of 
tliat House still ringing in my ears ”), and which 
neither of us pitied wntlial to tlie due degree , for 
there was in tlie heart of all of them, — even of that 
‘ great speech ’ one, — a deep miserj'’ traceable , a feel- 
ing how blessed tlie old peace and rest would be, and 
that peace and rest were now fled far aw'ay ! We 
laughed considerably at this huge hurlj’-burly, compar- 
able in certain features to a huge Sorcerers’ Sabbatli 
prosperous!)’- dancing itself out in the distance , and 
little knew how luck}’- w’e w’ere, instead of unlucky 
(as perhaps w’as sometimes one’s idea m penerse 
moments) to have no concern wutli it except as spec- 
tators m tlie shilling galler)’- or tlie tw o-shilling ’ — 

^ Speech on thi. Reform Bill, delnered March 1S31 Sec infra, 
p 261 n 
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About the middle of August [1831], as elsewhere 
marked, I set off for London, with Saitoi Rcsaitus 
m my Pocket I found Jeffrey much preoccupied 
and bothered, but willing to assist me with Book- 
seller Murray and the like, and studious to be cheer- 
ful He lived in Jermyn Street, Wife and Daughter 
with him, in lodgings at ;ifii a week, in melan- 
choly contrast to the beautiful tenements and perfect 
equipments they had left in the North on the 
Ground-floor, in a room of fair size, was a kind of 
Secretary, a blear-eyed, tacit Scotch figure, standing 
or sitting at a desk with many papers , this room 
seemed also to be ante-room, or waiting-room, into 
which I was once or twice shown if important com- 
pany were upstairs The Secretarj^ never spoke , 
hardly even answered when spoken to, e\cept by 
an ambiguous smile or sardonic grin He seemed 
a shrewd enough fellow, and to stick faithfully by 
his own trade Upstairs on the first-floor were the 
apartments of the family, Lord Advocate’s bedroom, 
the back portion of the sitting-room, shut off from 
it merely by a folding door If I called in the 
morning, in quest perhaps of Letters^ (though I 
don’t recollect much troubling him in that way), 

I would find the family still at breakfast, ten A M 
or later , and have seen poor Jeffrey emerge m 
flowered drcssing-gowm, wnth a most boiled and 
suffering c\pression of face , like one who had slept 
miscrabh, and now^ aw'oke mainly to paltry misery 
and bother, — poor Official man I “ I am made a 
mere I osl-Officc of 1 ’ I heard him once grumble, 

■ I Cltcrsfor Circle nildrcsscd toJcfiVej’s care, -Letters to Members 

I I 1 arlnmciit being con^c}cd free of cost m those dajs 
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after tearing open several Packets, not one of which 
was internally for himself 

Later in the day you were apt to find certain 
Scotch people dangling about, on business or other- 
wise, — Rutherfurd the advocate^ a frequent figure, 
I never asked or guessed on what errand , he, florid 
fat and joyous, his old Chieftain very lean and 
dreary On the whole, I saw little of tlie latter in 
tliose first weeks , and might have recognised more 
than I did, how to me he strove always to be cheer- 
ful and obliging, though himself so heavy-laden and 
internally wretched One day he did my Brother 
John, for my sake (or perhaps for Heis still more) 
an easy service, which proved very important A 
Dr Baron of Gloucester had called one day, and 
incidentally noticed that “ the Lady Clare ” (a great, 
though most unfortunate, and at lengtli professedly 
valetudinary Lady) " wanted a Travelling Physician, 
being bound forthwith to Rome” Jeffrey, the same 
day, on my calling, asked "Wouldn’t it suit your 
Brother ? ” and in a day or two the thing was 
completely settled , and John, to his and our great 
satisfaction (I still remember him on the Coach-box 
in Regent’s Circus), under way into his new Roman 
locality, and what proved his new career " My Dar- 
ling had arrived before tins last step of the process , 
and was much obliged by what her little “ Duke ” 
had done Duke was tlie name we called him by , — 
for a foolish reason, connected with one of Macaulaj ’s 
sw'aggcnng Articles in the Edtnbingh Rcinav, and 

1 Af^c^^\•nrds The Right Hon Andrctt Rutherfurd, JcfTrcj’s successor 
IS Lonl Ad\o(nte 

® Sec iit/ra, p 201 « 
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an insolent response to it in Blackwood “horse- 
whipped by a Duke,” Macaulay had said, of his 
victim, in the Article , — “ Duke, quotha,” answered 
Blackwood , “ such a set of Dukes > ” — and hinted 
that “ Duke Macaulay ” and “ the Duke of Craig- 
crook ” were extremely unheraldic dignitaries both 
of them 1 

By my Jeannie, too, had come, for John and me, 
the last Note we ever had from our Father it was 
full of the profoundest sorrow (now that I recal it), 
“ drawing nigh to the gates of Death , ” — which none 
of us regarded as other than common dispintment, 
and the weak chagrin of old age Ah me, how 
blind, how indifferent are all of us to sorrows that 
he remote from us, and in a sphere not ours ! In 
vain did our brave old Father, sinking in the black 
gulfs of eternity, seek even to convince us that he 
was sinking Alone, left alone, with only a tremu- 
lous and fitful, though eternal star of hope, he had 
to front that adventure for himself, — with an awe- 
struck imagination of it, such as few or none of men 
now know More valiant soul I have never seen , 
nor one to whom Death was more unspeakably “ the 
King of Ten 01 s" Death, and the Judgment-Bar of 
the Almighty following it, may well be terrible to 
the bravest , Death, with nothing of that kind follow- 
ing It, — one readily enough finds cases where that 
IS insignificant to very mean and silly creatures 
Within three months my Father was suddenly gone 
I might have noticed something of what the old 
Scotch people used to call fey^ in his last parting 
with me (though I did not then so read it, nor do 

' Sec supra, I 51 ;; 
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supcrstitiously no\\, but only itjidct stand it and tlie 
supcrsbtion) it is visible in Friedrich Wilhelm’s 
ultimatum too But nothing of all that belongs to 
this place ' — hi}'- Jeannie had brought us sil/wucftcs 
of all tlie faces she had found at Scotsbng , one of 
them, and I find tliej’- are all still at Chelsea, is the 
onl}’’ outw ard shadow of my Fatlier’s face now left 
me — thanks to her for this also, tlie dear and ever- 
hclpful One ! — 

After her am\ al, and our settlement in the hliles’s 
lodgings (“4 Ampton Street, Gray’s Inn Lane,” a 
place I Mill go to see if I return '), Jeffrey’s appear- 
ances vere more frequent and satisfactorj’- verj'- 
often in tlie afternoon he came to call, for her sake 
mamh'- I beliei e, tliough mostly I was tliere too , — 
I percene now, his little nsits to tliat unfashionable 
place were probably tlie golden item of his bad and 
troublous day, poor Official man begirt wuth empt)"- 
botlierations ! I heard gradually that he was not 
reckoned “ successful ” in Public Life , tliat as Lord 
Advocate, the Scotcli w ith tlieir multifanous businesses 
found him imtablc, impatient (whicli I don’t wonder 
at) , tliat his " great Speech ” w itli “ the clieers of that 
House,” etc. etc., had been a Parliamentar}’- failure 
ratlier, unadapted to tlie place,^ — and, w hat w as itself 
1 eri’ morbf} ing, tliat tlie Reporters had complained 
of his " Scotcli accent ” to excuse themselves for 

1 See f /■'n', p 257 ti — “ It is certainly general, and too much 
abo\ e the common grapple of parlnmentarj contention , but out of the 
whole speeches that w ije delivered throughout the twx) veors that the 
question w as discussed, no better ailment m favour of the pnnaple 
and necessit} of the measure, on its general grounds is' extractable 
Still, os a debating speech, it fell below the expectations both of hi-, 
fnenda and of himself ” — Cc ir trt , i 314 
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through Lincoln's Inn Fields, launched him safe in 
Long-Acre, with nothing but Leicester Square and 
Piccadilly ahead , and he never once could find his 
way home Wandered about, and would discover at 
last that he had got into Lincoln’s Inn Fields again ' 
He used to tell us sometimes of Ministerial things , 
not often, nor ever to tlie kindling of any admiration 
in either of us , how Lord Althorp would bluffly say 
etc etc (some vei^^- dull piece of bluff candour), more 
spanngl)'', what tlie aspects and likelihoods were in 
which my too Radical humour but little sj'-mpathised 
He was often unwell , hidden for a week at Wimble- 
don Park (Lord Althoip’s, and tlien a beautiful 
secluded place) for quiet and rural air We seldom 
called at Jermyn Street, — but did once, in a damp 
clammy evening, which I still fondly recollect, ah 
me ' 

We were at first rather surpiised that Jeffrey 
did not introduce me to some of his grand literar}'- 
figures, or tr}'" in some way to be of help to one for 
whom he evidently had a value the explanation, 
I think, partly was, That I myself expressed no 
trace of aspiration that way , that his grand literarj'- 
or other figures were clearly by no means so ador- 
able to tlie rustic, hopelessly Gci inautscd soul, as an 
introducer of me might havevished, — and chiefly 
that in fact Jeffrey did not consort witli hterarj'- or 

other grand people, but only with s and bores 

in this bad time , that it was practically the very 
worst of times for him, and that he was himself so 
heartily miserable as to think me and his other 
fellow-creatures happy in companson, and to ha\ e no 
care left to bestow on us I never doubted his real 
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wish to help me, should an opportunity offer , and 
while it did not, we had no want of him, but plenty 
of Society, of resources, outlooks, and interests other- 
wise Truly one might have pitied him, in this his 
influx of unexpected Dignities, — as I hope I, in 
silence, loyally, sometimes did So beautiful and 
radiant a little soul , plunged on the sudden into 
such a Mother of {Gtl£) Dead Dogs ! But it is often 
so and many an envied man fares like that mythic 
Irishman who had resolved on treating himself to a 
sedan-chair, and on whom the mischievous chairmen, 
giving one another the wink, left the bottom opeiiy and 
ran away with him, to the sorrow of his poor shins 
“And that’s your sedan-chair I’’ said the Irish gentle- 
man, paying his shilling, and satisfied to finish the 
experiment 

In March or the end of February I set to writiAg 
Johnson, and, having found a steady table (what 
fettling'^ in that poor room, and how Kind and beauti- 
ful She was to me!), I wrote it, by her side for most 
part , pushing my way through the mud elements, 
with a certain glow of victory now and then This 
finished, this and other little objects and arrange- 
ments (Jeffrey much in abeyance, to judge by my 
mcmoiy now so blank), we made our adicu^s (Irving, 
Badams, Mill, Leigh Hunt, who was a new lacquaint- 
ance, but an interesting), and, by Birmingha^^, Liver- 
pool, Scotsbng, with incidents all fresh in ijnind to 
me just nou, armed safely home, veil plcasjed with 
our London sojourn, and feeling our poor Infc to a 
certain degree made richer by it Ah me, so s|trangc, 
so sad, the daj'^s that arc no more 1 

' \ and arran] jnj 
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Jeffrey’s correspondence continued, bnsk as ever , 
but it was now chiefly to Her address , and I regarded 
it little , feeling, as she too did, that it greatly wanted 
practicaht}’’, and amounted mainly to a flourish of fine 
words, and the pleasant expenditure now^ and then 
of an idle hour, in intenals of worrj’^ My time, with 
little Goct/ic papers and excerptings {Das Mahrchcn 
etc), printing of Sartoi piecemeal in Fiasa, and 
London correspond mgs, went more prosperous!)'- than 
heretofore , — had there hten ^ood senmnts procurable, 
as there w ere iiot^ one might almost have called it a 
happy time, this at Craigenputtock, and it might 
have lasted longer But permanent, w e both silently 
felt it could not be, — nor even ver)'^ lasting, as matters 
stood I think it must ha\e been the latter part of 
next )'-ear (1833) w’hen Jeffre)'-’s correspondence w'lth 
me sputtered out into something of sudden life again, 
— and sometliing so unlucky that it proved to be, 
essentiall)’-, death instead ' The case w’as this We 
heard copiousl)'-, m the Newspapers, that the Edin- 
burgh people, m a meritorious scientific spirit, w'ere 
about remodelling tlieir old Astronomical Obsen'a- 
tor)' , and at length that they had brought it to the 
proper pitch of real equipment, and tliat nothing now 
was w'anting but a fit Obseiw'er to make it scientifi- 
cally useful and notable I had hardly ever looked 
through a telescope, but I had good strength in 
Mathematics, in Astronom)'', and did not doubt but 
I could soon be at home in such an enterpnse, if I 
fairl)’- entered on it My old enthusiasms, I felt too, 
were not dead, though so long asleep We were 
eagerly desirous of some humblest anchorage, in the 
finance wa)'-, among our fellow -creatures , — my heart’s 
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desire, for many years past and coming, was always. 
To find any honest employment by which one might 
regularly gam one’s daily bread ' Often, long after 
this (while hopelessly writing the French Revolution, 
for example, hopelessly of money or other success 
from it) I thought my case so tragically hard 
“ Could learn to do honestly so many things, nearly 
all the things I have ever seen done, from the making 
of shoes, up to the engineenng of canals, architecture 
of mansions as palatial as you liked, and perhaps to 
still higher things of the physical or spiritual kind , 
would, moreover, toil so loyally to do my task right, 
not wrong , — and am forbidden to try any of them , 
see the practical world closed against me as with 
brazen doors , and must stand here, and perish idle 1” 
In a word, I had got into considerable spints 
about that Astronomical employment , fancied my- 
self in the silent midnight interrogating the eternal 
Stars etc, with something of real geniality, — in addi- 
tion to financial considerations , — and, after a few 
days, in the light friendly tone, with modesty and 
brevity, applied to my Lord Advocate for his coun- 
tenance as the first or preliminary step of procedure 
Or perhaps it was virtually in his own appointment? 
Or perhaps again (for I quite forget), I wrote, rather 
as inquiring what he would think of me in reference 
to it ? The poor bit of Letter still seems to me 
unexceptionable , and the answer was prompt and 
surprising ! Almost or quite by return of post, I 
got, not a flat refusal only, but an angry, vehement, 
almost shnll-sounding and scolding one, — as if it 
had been a crime and an insolence in the like of me 
to think of such a thing Thing vas intended, as I 
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•^oon found, for his old Jcrmjn Sired scciclar) (my 
taciturn friend, with the blear c}es) , and it w'as in- 
deed a plain incoinenience that the like of me should 
apply for it, but not a crime or an insolence by any 
means “The like of me thought I , and my pro- 
vocation quickl} subsided into contempt For I had, 
in lidinburgh, a kind of Mathematical reputation 
withal, and could have expected votes far stronger 
than Jefirej’s on that subject But I perceived the 
thing to be settled , believed w ithal that the poor 
Sccrclar) , though blear-ejed when I last saw' him, 
would do well enough (as in effect I understood he 
did) , that his master might have reasons of his ow’n 
for wishing a provisionary settlement to the poor 
man , — and that in short I was an outsidei, and had 
nothing to saj' to all that By the first post, I 
accordingly answered, in the old light style , thank- 
ing briefly for at least the sw’ift dispatch , affirming 
the maxim, bis dat qut ciio dai even m case of ic- 
fiisal , and good-humouredly enough leaving the 
matter to rest on its own basis Jeffrey returned to 
it, evidently somewhat in repentant mood (for his 
tone had really been splenetic, sputter}' and improper, 
poor worried man) , but I took no notice and only 
marked, for my own private behoof, w'hat exiguous 
resource of practical help for me lay m that quarter, 
and how', there as elsewhere, the economically useful 
would ahvays override the sentimental and orna- 
mental I had internally no kind of anger against 
my w ould-be generous friend , — had not he, after all, 
a kind of gratuitous regard for me , perhaps as much 
as I for him ? Nor was tliere a diminution of re- 
spect , perhaps only a clearer view' how' little respect 
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there had been ' My own poor task was abundantly 
senous, my posture in it solitaiy , and I felt that 
silence would be fittest Then and subsequently I 
exchanged one or tivo little Notes of business unth 
Jeffrey, but this, of late autumn 1833, was the last 
of our sentimental passages , and may be said to 
have closed vhat of Correspondence we had in the 
fnendly or effusive strain. For several years more, 
he continued corresponding mth my Wife , and had, 
I think, to the end a kind of lurking regard to us, 
vilhng to show itself But our oivn struggle mth 
the world was now become stem and gnm , not fitly 
to be mtermpted by these theoretic flourishes of 
epistolary'’ trampeting, — ^and (towards the finale of 
French Revolntton, if I recollect) my Dearest also 
gave him up, and nearly altogether ceased corre- 
sponding 

What a finger of Providence, once more, was 
this of the Edinburgh Obscrv'atory , to w hich, had 
Jeffrey assented, I should certainly hav'e gone 
rejoicing ’ These things really stnke one’s heart 
The good Lord Advocate, who really was pitiable, 
and miserably ill off, in his eminent position, show ed 
visible embarrassment at sight of me (m 1834), 
come to settle in London, without furtherance asked 
or given , and indeed, on other occasions, seemed to 
recollect the Astronomical catastrophe, in a way 
which touched me, and was of generous ongin or 
indication He was quitting his Lord Advocateship, 
and returning home to old courses and habits , a 
solidly wise resolution He always assiduously 
called on us, in his subsequent visits to London, 
and V c had our kind thoughts, our pleasant rcminis- 
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ccnces, and loyal pities of the once brilliant man 
and friend but he was now practically become 
little or nothing to us , and had withdrawn, as it 
were, to the sphere of the Past I have chanced to 
meet him m a London party , found him curiously 
exotic I used punctually to call, if passing through 
Edinburgh , some recollection I have of an evening, 
perhaps a night, at Craigcrook, pleasantly hospitable, 
with Empson (Son-in-law) there, and talk about 
Dickens, etc Jeffrey was now a Judge, and giving 
great satisfaction in that Office, “ seldom a better 
Judge," said everybody, his health was weak, and 
age advancing, but he had escaped his old London 
miseries, like a sailor from shipwreck, and might 
now be accounted a lucky man again The last 
time I saw him was on my leturn from Glen Truim 
in Inverness-shire, and my Ashburton visit there (in 
1849) he was then, at least for the time, with- 
drawn from Judging, and was reported very weak 
in health , his Wife and he, sauntering together for 
a little exercise on the shore at Newhaven, had 
stumbled over some cable and both of them fallen 
and hurt themselves, — his Wife so ill that I did not 
see her at all Jeffrey I did see, after some delay, 
and we talked and strolled slowly some hours 
together , but there was no longer stay possible, 
such the evident distress and embarrassment Craig- 
crook was in I had got breakfast, on very kind 
terms, from Mrs Empson with Husband and three 
or four children , Jeffrey himself, on coming 
down was very kind to me, but sadly weak , much 
worn away in body, and m mind more tliin and 
sensitive than ever He talked a good deal. 
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distantly alluding once to our changed courses, 
in a friendly (not a veiy dextrous way) , was 
throughout friendly, good, but tremulous, thin, al- 
most affecting, m contrast with old times Grown 
Lunat now, not Solar any more • He took me, 
baggage and all, in his carriage to the railway 
station, Mrs Empson escorting , and there said 
Farewell, — for the last time, as it proved Going 
to the Grange, some three or four months after this, 
I accidentally learned from some Newspaper or 
miscellaneous fellow-passenger, as the news of the 
morning, That Lord Jeffrey at Edinburgh was dead ^ 
Dull and heavy, somewhere in the Basingstoke 
localities, the tidings fell on me, — awakening frozen 
memories not a few He had died, I afterwards 
heard, with great constancy and firmness , lifted 
his finger, as if in cheerful encouragement, amid the 
lamenting loved ones, and silently passed away 
After that autumn morning at Craigcrook, I have 
never seen one of those friendly souls, not even the 
place itself again A few months afterwards Mrs 
Jeffrey followed her Husband , in a year or two at 
Haileybury (some East India College where he had 
an office or presidency), Empson died,® — ‘ correcting 
proof sheets of the Edinbmgh Rcviczv,’ as appears, 
‘while vaiting daily for death,’ a most quiet 
editorial procedure, which I have often thought of! 
Craigcrook wcis sold , Mrs Empson with her children 
\anishcd mournfully into the dumb distance, and 
\ 

’ JcfTrc) died at Craigcrook) 26lh Januarj 1850, Mrs JcITrc} died 
at Iladcjliur), iSlh May folloinng. 

Trofessor Wdliam Empson diW at Hailcjburj, loth December 
*^52, 62 ^ 
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all was over there, and a life-scene, once so bright 
for us and others, had ended, and was gone like a 
dream 

Jeffrey was perhaps at the height of his reputa- 
tion about 1816, his Edinburgh Review a kind of 
Delphic Oracle, and Voice of the Inspired, for great 
majorities of what is called the “Intelligent Public”, 
and himself regarded universally as a man of con- 
summate penetration, and the facile punceps in the 
department he had chosen to cultivate and practise. 
In the half-century that has followed, what a change 
in all tins the fine gold become dim to such a 
degree , and the Tnsmegistus hardly now regarded 
as a Megas by any one, or by the generality 
remembered at all 1 He may be said to have begun 
the rash reckless stjde of criticising everj’^thing in 
Heaven and Earth by appeal to Molihc's Maid , 
“ "Do yon like it? Dodt you like it?” — a stjde which 
in hands more and more inferior to that sound- 
hearted old lady and him, has since grown gradually 
to such immeasurable lengths among us , — and he 
himself is one of tlie first that suffers by it If 
praise and blame are to be perfected, not in the 
mouth of Moli^re’s hlaid only, but in tliat of mis- 
chievous precocious babes and sucklings, you vill 
arrue at singular judgments by degrees' — Jeffrey 
was by no means the Supreme in Criticism or in 
anything else , but it is certain there has no Critic 
appeared among us since who was worth naming 
beside him , — and his influence, for good and for 
c^ il, in Literature and otherw ise, has been \ erj' great 
'* Democracy," tlic gradual upnsc, and rule in all 
things, of roaring, million-headed, unreflecting, darklj 
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suffering, darkly sinning “ Demos,” come to call its 
old supenors to account, at its maddest of tribunals 
nothing in my time has so fonvarded all this as 
Jeffrey and his once famous Edinburgh Review 

He was not deep enough, pious or reverent 
enough, to have been great in Literature , but he 
was a man intrinsically of veracity , said nothing 
without meaning it in some considerable degree , 
had the quickest perceptions, excellent practical 
discernment of what lay before him , was in earnest, 
too, though not “dreadfully in earnest,” — in short 
was well fitted to set forth that Edtnbingh Review 
(at the dull opening of our now so tumultuous 
Century), — and become Coryphceiis of his generation 
in the waste, wide-spreading and incalculable course 
appointed it among the Centuries 1 — I used to find 
in him a finer talent than any he has evidenced in 
writing this was chiefly when he got to speak 
Scotch, and gave me anecdotes of old Scotch Biax- 
ficlds, and vernacular (often enough, but not always, 
cynical) curiosities of that type Which he did with 
a greatness of gusto quite peculiar to the topic , 
vith a fine and deep sense of humour, of real comic 
mirth, much beyond what was noticeable in him 
otherwise , not to speak of the perfection of the 
mimicry, which itself was something I used to 
think to myself, “ Here is a man whom they have 
kneaded into the shape of an Edinbui gh Reviewer, 
and clothed the soul of in Whig formulas, and blue- 
and -yellow, but he might have been a beautiful 
Goldoni, too, or something better in that kind, and 
ha\c gnen us beautiful Comedies, and aerial pictures, 
true and poetic, of Human Life in a far other way 
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— ^There was something of Voltaire in him , some- 
thing eien in bodil}'’ features tliose bright-beaming, 
swift and piercing hazel -eyes, witli tlieir accom- 
paniment of rapid keen expressions in tlie otlier 
lineaments of face, resembled one’s notion of 
Voltaire, and in the voice too tliere was a fine, 
half-plangent, kind of metallic ringing tone, w^hich 
used to remind me of w hat I fancied Voltaire’s voice 
might ha\ c been “ votv sombre ci viajcsincusc” 
Dmemet calls it The culture, and respective natal 
scenes, of tlie tivo men had been ver}' different , 
nor was their vwgotiudc of facult}'’ an3-tliing like 
the same, — had their respectue kinds of it been 
much more identical than tliey were You could not 
define Jeffrey to be more than a potential Voltaire , 
sajr “ Voltaire ”, wnth about as much reason 

(which w as not ^ er>' much) as they used in Edin- 
burgh to call old Plaj fair tlie “ Scotch D’Alembert ” 
Our Voltaire too, whatever else might be said of 
him, was at least worth a large multiple of our 
D’Alembert ' A beautiful little man, tlie former of 
these, and a bnght island to me, and to mine, in 
tlie sea of tilings , of w horn it is now' again mournful 
and painful to take farewell 

\FnnsIicd at Mentone, this Saturday', 19 Januarj' 
1S67, day bnght as June (while all from London 
to Avignon seems to be choked under snow and 
frost), other conditions, especially the intcnial, not 
good, but baddish or bad !] 


The follownng extracts from Carljde’s Journal 
VOL II T 
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show under what conditions the Reminiscences of 
Innng and of Jeffrey were written 

“Mentone, on the Riviera, 2.0th Jaimaiy 1867 — 
I have finished the Edtuai d h-ving ‘ Reminis- 
cences ’, and, yesterday, a short Paper on Jeffrey 
ditto , — ^both of them now he labelled in bottom 
drawer of the big Looking-glass Press of my bedroom 
It was ha connexion with them that chiefly impelled 
me , both are superficially, ill and poorly done, 
especially the latta but there is something of value 
for oneself in reawakening the Sleep of the Past, and 
bringing old }'’ears carefully to survey again by our 
new eyes , a certain solemn tenderness, too, in these 
two cases, dwells in it for me , — and, in fine, doing 
anything not wicked is better than doing nothing 
I must carefully endeavour to find out some new 
work for myself, — but as yet am quite at a loss 
Unless the forepart of my day is passed in writing, 
I feel too discontented with it, as if it had been idle 
altogether What shall I take to ? Perhaps better, 
with this head and hva to go into the open air, and 
consider * 

“ aij/ Jannaiy — This morning I feel dread- 
fully in i\ ant of some Task again , and cannot find 
one. Some minutes past noon , Day rapidly 

going whether it have a ‘ task ’ or none > 

“ 2^th Jannaiy — Whole veek spent in writing 
letters, mostly bad, factitious, hitting wide, and all 
involuntary, which indeed is perhaps the faihei of 
all their ill qualities ’ Task being undiscoverable, 
am about beginning (Paper laid out, all ready) a 
Quasi-Task, Raninisccnccs of Snndiy Notable or 
Noted Persons ” 


REMiyiSCENCES OF SUNDRY 


[Begun at Mentone (Alpcs Mantimes), jMonda} , 
2Stli January' 1 867 ] 

Many Literar}-, and one or two Political or other- 
wise Public Persons, more or less supenor to the 
common run of men [I have met with in my life] , 
but perhaps none of them really great, or worth 
more than a transient remembrance, loud as tlie 
talk about them once may have been , and certainly 
none of them, what is more to the purpose here, 
ever Mtally interesting or consummately admirable 
to myself so that if I do, for w'ant of sometlnng 
else to occupy me better, mark down something of 
what I recollect concerning some of them, w'ho 
seemed the greatest, or stood the nearest to me, 
it surel}'^ ought to be w itli extreme brevity ' Witli 
rapid succinctness (if I can) , at all e\ ents, w ith 
austere candour, and a\oidance of anj'^thing which 
I can suspect to be untrue Perhaps nobody but 
myself will ever read this, — but that is not infallibly 
certain — and e\en in regard to myself, the one 
possible profit of such a tiling is, That it be not 
false or incorrect in any point, but correspond to 
the fact in all 
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o\er a slashed and nell slam foe to us and to man- 
kind for ne nere all Radicals in heart, Imng and 
I as much as any of the others , and n ere not i er}'" 
wise, nor had looked into the fcr contra side. I 
retract now on many points , on tliat of “ Barabbas ” 
m parbcular, which example Southei* cited, as 
charactenstic of Democracy, greatly to my dissent, 
till I had much better, and for many years, con- 
sidered the subject ' 

That bout of Pamphleteenng had brought Southey 
much nearer me , but had sensibly diminished my 
esteem of him, and would naturalh* slacken my 
desire for further acquaintance. It must haie been 
a year or two later when his Thai aba. Cut sc of 
Kchatna, Joan of Arc, etc. came into my hands, or 
some one of them came, which imoked new effort 
for the others I recollect the much kindlier and 
more respectful feeling these awoke in me, which 
has continued e\er since. I much recognised the 
piet}-, the gentle deep affection, the reverence for 
God and man, which reigned in these Pieces , full 
of soft pit}', like the wailings of a mother, and j’^et 
wnth a clang of chii'alrous \*alour finel\* audible too 
One could not help lo\ung such a man , — and yet 
I rather felt too as if he w ere a shnllish tlnn kind 
of man, the feminine element perhaps considerably 
predominabng and limiting Howcier, I always 
afterwards looked out for his Books, new or old, as 
for a thing of ^alue and, in particular, read his 
Articles in the Quarterly, which were the most 
accessible productions In spite of my Radicalism. 
I found verj' much in these Toryisms, which wa^ 
greatly according to my heart , tilings larc mul 
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v'orthy, at once pious and true, viiicli -nere al-n-ays 
welcome to me, though I strove to base them on a 
better ground than his, — his being no eternal or 
time-defjnng one, as I could see ; and time in fact, 
m my own case, haMng already dme its v.ork there 
In this manner our innocently pleasant relation, as 
v,nter and wiitten-for, had gone on, vithout serious 
shock, though, after Kehama, not v.ith much growth 
in quality or quantity, for perhaps ten years 

It was probabl^^ in 1836 or 7,^ the second or 
third j’-ear after our remoi-al to London, that Heniy’’ 
Taylor, author of Artmelde and various similar 
things, vith whom I had made acquaintance, and 
whose early regard, constant esteem, and readiness 
to be helpful and friendly, should be among my 
memorabilia of those years, invited me to come to 
him one eiemng, and have a little speech vith 
Southej', vhom he judged me to be curious about, 
and to like, perhaps more than I did- Taj lor him- 
self, a solid, sound-headed, faithful, but not a well- 
read or vide-minded man, though of marked veracity, 
in all senses of that deep-reaching vord, and ’nth a 
fine readiness to apprehend ne ’ truth, and stand hy' 
it, v.as in personal intimacy v.ith the “Lake” Sages 
and Poets, especially v.ith Southej', and cons’dered 
that, in ^^'ordsv orth and the rest of them, i as em- 
bodied all of p»ous ' isdom that our Age had, ana 
could not doubt but the s.ght of Southej * ould be 
” elcome to me. I reaoily consented to come , none 
Djt e three present, Southej to oe Taylor's guest 
at onner, I to join teem after — - nich ’ as conc 
Ta lo', still httk turned of thirtj, hied misccl- 
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lancously about, in bachc!or’i> lodging'?, or somcliincs 
for a month or tu o during “ the season ” [in the 
house of his relative, Miss Fenwick] where he 
could receive guests In the former I never saw 
him, nor to the latter did I go but w'hcn invited 
It was in a quiet ground-floor, of the latter character 
as I conjcctiiied, somcw’here near Downing Street, 
and looking into St James’s Park, that I found 
Tajlor and Southey, wnth their wine before them, 
which they hardly seemed to be minding , verj’' 
quiet tins seemed to be, quiet their discourse too , 
to all which, not sorr}' at the omen, I quietly joined 
myself Southey was a man w'cll up in the fifties 
hair gray, not yet hoarj'', w'cll setting off his fine clcar- 
browm complcMon , head and face both smallish, as 
indeed the figure w-as 'ivhik seated , features finely 
cut , eyes, brow', moutli, good in their kind , ex- 
pressive all, and even vehemently so, but betokening 
rather keenness than depth either of intellect or 
character , a serious, human, honest, but sharp 
almost fiercc-looking thin man, wuth lerj' much of 
the militaut in his aspect, — in tlic eyes especially 
w'as legible a mixture of sorrow and of anger, or 
of angry contempt, as if his indignant fight wnth 
the w'orld had not yet ended in victory, but also 
never should in defeat A man you w'cre wnlling to 
hear speak We got to talk of Parliament, Public 
Speaking and the like (perhaps some electioneering 
then afoot?) — on my mentioning the Candidate at 
Bristol, with his " I say ditto to Mr Burke !” Southey 
eagerly added, “ Hah, I myself heard tliat " (had been 
a boj' listening w'hen that w'as said) ! His contempt 

^ Soulhcj (born 1774) wns si\t) one m 1835 
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for the existing set of Parliaments was great and 
fixed , especially for what produced it, the present 
electoral temper , — though in the future too, except 
through Parliaments and elections, he seemed to see 
no hope He took to repeating in a low, sorrowfully 
mocking tone, certain verses (I supposed of his own), 
emphatically in that vein, which seemed to me bitter 
and exaggerative, not without ingenuity, but exhibit- 
ing no trace of genius Partly in response, or rather 
as sole articulate response, I asked who had made 
those verses ? Southey answered carelessly, “ Praed 
they say, Praed, I suppose ” My notion was, he was 
merely putting me off, and that the verses were his 
owm, though he disliked confessing to them A year 
or two ago, looking into some review of a Reprint of 
Praed’s Woils, I came upon the verses again, among 
other excerpts of a similar genus , and found that 
they verily were Praed’s my wonder now was that 
Southey had charged his memory with the like of 
them This Praed was a young M P who had 
gained distinction at Oxford or Cambridge , as he 
now spoke and wrote without scruple against the 
late illustrious Refoivi Bill, and sovereign Reform 
Doctrine in general, great things were expected of 
him by his Party, now sitting cowed into silence , 
and his name was verj'’ current in the Newspapers 
for a few months , till suddenly (soon after this of 
Southey), the poor young man died,^ and sank at 
once into oblivion, — tragical, though not unmerited, 
nor extraordinarj^ as I judged from the contents of 
that late Rcpiiut, and Biographical Sketch, by some 

' W M Pned, born iSo3, died 1839 His JFcr^s were published 
in 1SO4 
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pious and rcirrclful old friend of his 1 hat Southey 
had some of Praed’s verses by heart (verses about 
Hon Mr This mo\ing, say, to abolish Death and 
the Devil , Hon Ur B , to ehangc, for improve- 
ment’s sake, the Obhquitj of the Dcliptic, etc etc) 
IS perhaps a kind of honour to poor Pracd, — whose 
inexorable fate, cutting short liis “ career of am- 
bition " m that manner, is perhaps as sad and 
tragical to me as to another — ■ — After Southeys 
bit of recitation I think the party must ha\c soon 
broken up , I recollect nothing more of it, except 
my astonishment, when Southey at last complctelj^ 
rose from his chair to shake hands he had only 
half-risen and nodded on my coming in , and all 
along I had counted him a lean little man , but 
now he shot suddenly aloft into a lean tall one , 
all legs , m shape and stature like a pair of tongs, — 
W'hich pcculiant}’' my surprise doubtless exaggerated 
to me, but only made it the more notable and enter- 
taining Nothing had happened throughout that w'as 
other than moderately pleasant , and I returned home 
(I conclude) uell enough content wntli my evening 
Southey’s saisiiivcttcss I had noticed on this first 
occasion as one of his characteristic qualities , but 
W'as nothing like aw'are of the extent of it till our 
next meeting 

This W'as a few evenings aftenvards , Taylor 
gi\ing some dinner, or party, party in honour of his 
guest , — if dinner I was not at that, but must have 
undertaken for the evening sequel, as less incom- 
modious to me, less unw'holesome more especially 
I remember entering, m the same house, but up- 
stairs this time, a pleasant little draw'ing-room, in 
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of Coleridge m particular, he had given more rem 
than was agreeable to parties concerned I believe 
I had myself read the Paper on Coleridge , one 
Paper on him I certainly had , and had been the 
reverse of tempted by it to look after the others , 
finding in this, eg, that “Coleridge had the greatest 
intellect perhaps ever given to man,” but that he 
wanted, or as good as wanted, common honcstj’’ in 
applying it , which seemed to me a miserable con- 
tradiction in terms, and threw light, if not on 
Coleridge, yet on De Quincey’s faculty of judging 
him or others In this Paper there were probably 
withal some domestic details or allusions , to which, 
as familiar to rumour, I had paid little heed but 
certainly, of general reveience for Coleridge and his 
gifts and deeds, I had traced, not deficiency in this 
Paper but glaring exaggeration, coupled uith De 
Ouincean drawbacks, which latter had alone struck 
Soutliey with such poignancy Or perhaps there 
had been other more criminal Papers which Soutliey 
knew of, and not I ? In few minutes he let tlie 
topic drop, I helping what I could and seemed to 


^ 'n\erc IS n. slight mistake heve as to the occasion of this com ersa 
tion with Sou the) Carl)le wntes "Went last night (in bad wet 
weather) to Ta)lor’s to meet Southc) , who receued me kmdl) A 
lean gta) aihite headed man, of dusk) complcMon , unexpectedh tall 
when he nscs, and still liaiur then The shallowest chin , prominent 
snubbed Roman nose , small carc-hned brow , huge brush of w hile-gra) 
hair, on high crowai, and projecUng on all sides , the most zej-eti ail 
pair of fmnt hazel c)es I haae c\cr seen Our talk was of Dutch Poets 
(Vondel etc., whom he had read), of Orators, Colomes, Schools, Swaft, 
Sterne, Berkcle), Burke all m the touch and go wa) A well-read, 
honest, limited (strait-laced eien), kmdl) hearted, most imtable man! 
\\ e parted kmdl) , w ith no great purpose on either side, I imagine, to 
meet again De Quince) was mentioned in answer to a question of 
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feel as if he had done a little wrong , and was bound 
to show himself more than usually amiable and social, 
especially with me, for the rest of the evening, which 
he did in.effect , — though I quite forget the details , 
only that I had a good deal of talk with him, in the 
circle of the others , and had again more than once 
to notice the singular readiness of the blushes , — 
amiable ied blush, beautiful like a young girl’s, when 
you touched genially the pleasant theme , and ser- 
pent-like flash of blue or black blush (this far, very 
far the rarer kind, though it did recur, too), when 
you struck upon the opposite All details of the 
evening, except that primary one, are clean gone , 
but the effect was interesting, pleasantly stimulating 
and surprising I said to myself, " How has this 
man contnved, with such a nervous-system, to keep 
alive for near sixty years? Now blushing, under 
his gray hairs, rosy like a maiden of fifteen , now 
slaty almost, like a rattle-snake, or fiery serpent ? 
How has he not been torn to pieces long since, under 
such furious pulling this way and that ? He must 
have somewhere a great deal of methodic virtue in 
him , I suppose, too, his heart is tlioroughly honest, 
which helps considerably !” I didn’t fancy myself 

mine ‘Yes I do know him,’ answered Southey, ‘and know him to 
he a great rascal and, if jou have oppiortunity, I wll thank you to 
tell him so ’ his brown dun face was oicrspread suddenly almost wth 
black I ‘trusted’ in return that ‘Some other than I might be the 
bearer of that comfortable message, as I had no intercourse with Dc 
Quince), and had not seen him for seven jears ’ Ihe fault was some 
•.tuff poor Dc Quinccy had been avnting in Tatis Magazint about 
Colcndgc I got the thing at last wound up with a hearty laugh — 
Southey bclieics in the Church of England this is notable , notablcr 
(and honourable) that he has made such belief sene him so well ” — 
Carl)le’syeHr7;a/, aOth 1 ebruarj 1S35 
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szvr him tv-ice or thnce on this occasion it v~as our 
second and last piece of intercourse, and much the 
more interestmg, — ^to me at least, and for a reason 
that v-iii appear, lly -wild exatation of nerves, after 
hnisning that grim Booh on Frinch Reiolutien, was 
something strange. The desperate nature of our 
circumstances and outlooks while writing it , the 
tho'ough possession it had taken of m^ dwelhng in 
me day and night, keeping me in constant fellow- 
ship with such a “ fiamy cut-throat scene of things,” 
irdemal and celestial both in one, with no fixed 
prospect bat that of writing r though I should die, — 
had held me in a fever-blaze for three years long , 
and now the Vaze had ceased, problem iahicr qi'ahier 
was actually done, and my humour and way of 
thought about all things was of an altogether ^astly, 
cim -smouldering, and as if preternatural sort. I 
well remember that ten -minutes’ survey I had of 
Annan ann its vicinitv-, the forenoon after my land- 
mg there Brother Alick must hai e met me at the 
Steamboat Harbour, I suppose , at any rate we were 
wallnng to'^-ards Scotsbng together, and at llount- 
Annan^ Gate, oottom of Landheads Hamlet, he had 
left me fo" a moment till he called somewhere , I 
stcca leaning against a stone or milestone, face 
to—arcs Annan, of v inch vnth the two miles of 
va-egatec cheerful green s’ope tnat intern ened, and 
teen o'" the So vay Fntn far ana Wioe, from Gretna 
to St. Bees Head, ard benona it, of the grand and 
o-e; Cc-rbenarc! rrountains, vnth Hehelljm and 
c' C-’ '* itn I-giebo'oug- m the rearward there was 

T— "zr:- I>.r;wr Ce: - - ezi to 'on. 
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magnificent view well known to me Stone itself 
was well known to me tins had been my road to 
Annan School from my tenth >car onward, right 
sharp was my knowledge of c\cry item m tins scene, 
thousandfold my memories connected with it, and 
mournful and painful, rather than joj'ful, too manj’ 
of diem ' And now' here it w as again , and here 
w'as I again Words cannot utter the w’lld and 
ghastly expressn cncss of that scene to me , it seemed 
as if Hades itself and the gloomy Realms of Death 
and Eternity were looking out on me thiough those 
poor old familiar objects , as if no miracle could be 
more miraculous than this same bit of Space and bit 
of Time spread out before me I felt withal how' 
wretchedly unw ell I must be , and w'as glad, no 
doubt, when Alick returned, and w c took the road 
again What precedes and what follows this clear 
bit of memor)', aic alike gone but for seven or 
more weeks after, I rode often down and up tins 
same road, silent, solitarj*, weird of mood, to bathe 
m the Sohvay , and not even my dear old Mother’s 
lo\e and cliccrj' helpfulness (foi she was then stdl 
strong for her age) could raise my spirits out of utter 
gnmuess, and fixed contemptuous disbelief m the 
future. Hope of liar mg succeeded, of c\ or succeed- 
ing, I had not the faintest, — was not even at the 
pains to wish it , said only ui a dim mute w ay, 
"Verj well, then , be it just so, then'" A foolish 
>ouug neighbour, not an ill -disposed, sent me a 
umber of the Athuicsum (Litcrarj' Journal of the 
da\) m which I was placidly, with some elaboration, 
set down as blockhead and strenuous fai/uh tlic 
last words were, “Readers, have we made out our 
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case ’ ’ I read it without pain or pain the least to 
signify la d it aside for a cay or two : then one 
morning, in some strait about our breakfast tea- 
kettle, sHpt the peccant Xumber under that, and had 
my cup of excellent hot tea from it. Tee fooLsn 
neighbour, who was '’hhng the ,-±tJ c::inz'^ (more 
power to him found a IjaiT n in his set at this 
point 5 might know better another time, it was 
hoped ' Thackeray's laudation m the Trfiaw, I 
also recollect tne arriral of ^ow pathetic now Her 
mirth over it to me ') — but neither d.d -Tnackeray 
inspire me with any emotion still less with any ray 
of exultation "One otner poor judge \oting I 
said to myself. ‘ but what is he, or suth as ne^ 
The fate of that thing is jlxsd ' I /jrr written it , 
tnat iS all my result” Xothing now strikes me as 
affecting in all tnis but Her noble attempt to cheer 
me on m3- return home to her, still sick and sad 
and how she poured out on me her melodious joi* 
ard all her bits of conarmator}* anecdotes and nar- 
ratives , “ Oh it has had a great success. Dear ' ’ — 
and not even she could irraaiate m3- darkness, beau- 
tifull3- as she tned for a long tune, as I sat at her 
feet again b3- our own parlour-Sre. “Ah, you are 
an unbelievmg creature smd she at last, starting 
up, probabh- to grre me some tea. There was, and 
IS, in all this something heavenh- , — ^the rest is all of 
it smoke, and has gone up the chimney, infenor in 
benefit and quahtA- to what m3 pipe 3'ieidea me. I 
v-as nch once, had I known it, \er3- nch ard now 
I am become poor to the end 

Such being m3’ posture and humour at that time, 
anc}- m\ surprise at finding Soiitne3- full of SA-m- 
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pathy, assent, and rcco^ition of the amplest kind, 
for my poor new Book' We talked largely on 
the huge Event itself, Avhich he had dwelt with 
opcnl)^ or privately ever since Ins youth, and 
tended to interpret exactly as I,— the suicidal ex- 
plosion of an old w-icked world, too wicked, false 
and impious for living longer ,— and seemed gratified, 
and as if grateful, tliat a strong voice had at last 
expressed tliat meaning My poor Fuuch Rtvolu- 
. iiou evidently appeared to him a Good Deed a 
^salutarj^ bit of "scriptural” exposition for the public 
and for mankind, and Ih.s, 1 conld pcrccno, was 
the soul of a great many minor approljations and 

iTorv/ si;!' 

nont L had r of ™,- 

nence that had c\er taken such a mcw^ nf m,. j 
ospccall). of tins my first considcrabk Book ,t 
seems strange that I should have felt so htH. 
tnumph in It as I did For all 
rc^rd to all my Books and 
and most of all m recrard to fi luthcrto, 
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//«litefary cases more The Plcbs of Literature 
might be divided in their verdicts about me (though, 
by count of heads, I always suspect the “ Gutliics" 
clean had it) , but the Conscript Fathers declined 
to vote at all And yet here was a Conscript 
Father voting in a very pregnant manner , and it 
seems I felt but little joy even in that 1 Truly I can 
say for myself, Southey’s approbation, though very 
privately I doubtless had my pride in it, did not the 
least tend to swell me , — though on the other hand, I 
must own to very great gloom of mind, sullen some 
part of it, which is possibly a worse fault than what 
it saved me from I remember now how polite and 
delicate his praises of me were , never given direct 
or in over-measure, but always obliquely, in the way 
of hint or inference left for me , and how kind, 
sincere and courteous, his manner throughout was 
Our mutual considerations about French Revolution, 
about its incidents, catastrophes, or about its char- 
acters, Danton, Camille, etc, and contrasts and 
comparisons of them with their (probable) English 
congeners of the day, — yielded pleasant and copious 
material for dialogue when wc met Literature was 
hardly touched upon , our discourse came almost 
always upon moral and social topics Southey’s 
look, I remarked, was strangely careworn, anxious, 
though he seemed to like talking, and both talked 
and listened well , his eyes especially were as if full 
of gloomy bewilderment and incurable sorrow He 
had got to be about sixty-lhrce , had buried all his 
suffering loved ones, wound up forty years of in- 
cessant, vehement labour, much of it more or less 
ungcnial to him , and in fact, though he knew it 
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a moment, what an outlook ' The kindling of the 
chimney - soot was itself a grave matter, involving 
fine of jS’io, if the fire-engines had to come My 
first and immediate step was to parry this , by at 
once letting down the grate-valve, and cutting quite 
off the supply of oxj'^gen or atmosphere , which of 
course was effectual, though at the expense of a 
little smoke in the room meanwhile The brass 
pan, and remaining contents (not much wasted or 
injured) she had herself snatched off and set on the 
hearth , I was pulling down the back-window, which 
would have completed the temporary settlement, — 
when, hardly three yards from us, broke out the 
thundenng door-knocker , and before the brass pan 
could be got away, Miss Fenwick and Southey were 
let 111 Southey I don’t think my Darling had yet 
seen , but her own fine modest composure, and 
presence of mind, never in any other greatest pic- 
scnce, forsook her I remember how daintily she 
made the salutations, brief quizzical bit of explana- 
tion, got the wreck to vanish , and sat down as 
member of our little party Southey and I were 
on tlie sofa together , she nearer Miss Fenwick, for 
a little of feminine ''aside" now and then the 
colloquy did not last long , — I recollect no point of 
it, except that Southey and I got to speaking about 
Shelley (whom perhaps I remembered to have lived 
in the Lake Country for some time, and had started 
on Shelley as a practicable topic) Southey did not 
rise into admiration of Shelley either for talent or 
conduct , spoke of him and his Life, without bitter- 
ness, but uith contemptuous sorrow, and evident 
aversion mingled with his pity To me also poor 
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Shelley always was, and is, a kind of ghastly object , 
colourless, pallid, tuneless, witliout healtli or warmth 
of vigour , the sound of him shricky, frosty, as if a 
ghost Avere trying to “ sing” to us , the temperament 
of him, spasmodic, hysterical, instead of strong 01 
robust , witli fine affections and aspirations, gone all 
such a road — a man infinitely too weak for that 
solitarj'- scaling of the Alps Aidiich he undertook in 
spite of all the Avorld At some point of the dia- 
logue I said to Southey, “ A haggard existence that 
of his” I remembei Southey’s pause, and the tone 
and air with Aidiich he answeicd, “ It u a haggard 
existence !” His look, at this moment, Avas unusually 
gloomy and heaAO''-laden, full of confused distress , 
— as if in retrospect of his own existence, and tlie 
haggard battle it too had been ! — 

He Avas noAv about sixty-[four] , his work all 
done, but his heart as if broken a certain Miss 
BoAAdcs, given to scribbling, AAutli its affectations, its 
sentimentalities, and perhaps tn^enty years younger 
than he,^ had (as I afterw-ards understood) heroically 
vohtnicucd to marry him, “for tlie purpose of con- 
soling,” etc , etc , to Avhich he heroically had assented , 
and Avas now on the road towards Bristol, or the ' 
Avestern region Avherc Miss Bmvles lived, for com- 
pleting that poor hope of his and hers A second 
A\ cdlock , m A\ hat contrast almost dismal, almost 
horrible, aa ith a former there had been ! Far aivay 
that former one , but it had been illuminated by tlie 
hopes and radiances of very Heaven , this second 
one A\as to be celebrated under sepulchral lamps, 
and as if m the forecourt of the charnel-house' 

' Miss Bowles wns 1 1 \] 


<• jears jounger tlnn Southej 
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Southey’s deep misery of aspect I should have 
better understood, had this been known to me , but 
it w^as known to Taylor alone, who kept it locked 
from everybody 

The last time I saw Southey was on an evening 
at Taylor’s, nobody there but myself, I think he 
meant to leave Town next morning, and had wished 
to say farewell to me first. We sat on the sofa 
together , our talk was long and earnest , topic 
ultimately the usual one, steady approach of demo- 
cracy, with revolution (probably explosive), and a 
finis incomputable to man, — steady decay of all 
morality, political, social, individual, this once noble 
England getting more and more ignoble and untrue 
in every fibre of it, till the gold (see Goethe’s Com- 
posite King) would all be eaten out, and noble Eng- 
land would have to collapse in shapeless ruin, 
whether forever or not none of us could know 
Our perfect consent on these matters gave an ani- 
mation to the Dialogue, which I remember as 
copious and pleasant Southey’s last word was in 
answer to some tirade of mine about universal 
Mammon -worship, gradual accelerating decay of 
mutual humanity, of piety and fidelity to God or 
man, in all our relations and performances, — the 
u hole illustrated by examples, I suppose , — to 
which he answered, not witli levity, yet with a cheer- 
ful tone in his seriousness, " It will not, and it cannot 
come to good !” This he spoke standing , I had 
risen, checking my tirade, intimating that, alas, I 
must go He invited me to Cumberland, to “ see 
the LaV cs again ” , and added, “ Let us know 
beforehand , that the rites of hospitality — ” I had 


son 




already shaken hands, and now answered from K- 
j ond the door of the apartment, “ Ah. > c- , th uDvs 
thanks'” little thinking that it w.is m\ last farewell 

of Southc} , 

He went to the Western Countrj' , got wedded, 

went back to Keswick, and 1 heard once or so 
some shallow jest about his promptitude in wedding* 
but before long, the news came, first m whispers, 
tlicn public and undeniable, that his mind was going 
or gone, memorj' quite, and the rest hopelessly follow - 
mg it The new Mrs Southej had not succeeded 
m “consoling and comforting” him, but far the 
rcierse. We understood aftcniards that the grown- 
up Daughters and tlieir Stepmother " had agrecil 
ill,” that perhaps neither they nor she were \er> 
wise, nor the arrangement itself \cr^ wise or wcU- 
contrned Bettti perhaps that poor Southey was 
\eiled from it , shrouded awaj in curtains of his 
ow n, and deaf to all discords henceforth ' W c 
heard of him from Miss Fenwick now and then (1 
think for a } car or tw o more) till the end came he 
w'as usually altogether placid and quiet, without 
memor)% more and more without thought. One 
daytlicyhad tried him with some fine bit of his 
own Poetrj he woke into beautiful consciousness, 
eyes and features shining with their old brightness 
(and perhaps a few' words of rational speech 
coming) , but it lasted only some minutes, till all 
lapsed into the old blank again By degrees all 
intellect had melted away from him , and quietly 
unconsciously he died= There was little no.se m 
the public on tins occurrence , nor could lus pruatc 
MlhJunciSsc ==tstM:irclilS43 
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friends do other than, in silence, mournfully yet 
almost gratefully acquiesce. There came out by 
and by iivo Lives of him , one by his widow, one by 
his son (such the family discrepancies, happily in- 
audible where the)'- would have cut sharpest) , neither 
of these books did I look into 

Southey I used to construe to myself as a man 
of slight build, but of sound and elegant , with con- 
siderable genius in him, considerable faculty of speed 
and rhythmic insight, and with a morality that shone 
distinguished among his contemporaries I reckoned 
him (with those blue blushes and those red) to be the 
perhaps excitablest of all men , and that a deep mute 
monition of Conscience had spoken to him, “ You are 
capable of running mad, if you don’t take care 
Acquire habitudes , stick firm as adamant to them 
at all times, and work, continually work > ” This, 
for thirty or forty years, he had punctually and im- 
petuously done , — no man so habitual, we were told , 
gave up his Poetry, at a given hour, on stroke of the 
clock, and took to Prose, etc etc , and, as to dili- 
gence and velocity, employed his walking hours, 
walked with a Book in his hand , — and by these 
methods of his, had got through perhaps a greater 
amount of w'ork, counting quantity and quality, than 
any other man whatever in those years of his , — till 
all suddenly ended I likened him to one of those 
huge sandstone gnnding-cyhnders w'hich I had seen 
at Manchester, turning w'lth inconceivable velocity 
(in tlie condemned room of the Iron Factory, w'here 
“ the men die of lung disease at forty,” but are per- 
inittid to smoke in their damp cellar, and think that 
a rich recompense’) — with inconceivable velocity 
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turn tliose huge gnnding-stoncs, screaming haishh 
victorious, harshly glad , and shooting out, each of 
them, its big sheet of fire {^ycUoio, star-light, etc 
according as it is biass or othci kind of metal that 
you grind and polish there) — beautiful sheets of fiic, 
pounng out each as if from the paper-r^r/ of its low - 
stooping fated gnndcr, when you look fiom leai- 
ward — for many years these stones giind so, .U 
such a rate , till at last (m some cases') comes a 
moment when the stone’s cohesion is quite woin-out, 
overcome by the stupendous velocity long-continued , 
and, while grinding its fastest, it flics ofl' altogethei, 
and settles some yards fiom j'’ou, a gundinj',-stone no 
longer, but a cartload of quiet sand — ] I'nnshed lit 
Mentone, 8tli Februaiy 1867] 

{WORDSWORTjn\ 

Of Wordsw^orth I have little to wiite that lOuUl 
ever be of use to myself 01 othci s. 1 did not sve 
him much, or till lalish in my couise see him at all ; 
nor did w'c deeply adniiic one anolhu at any tune 1 
Of me in my first times he had little know Ualiy' , 
and any feeling he had lowauK me, 1 sn-pett, was 

^ Carljle, \\ln,n bi.Rinmni' litis I'nitci, wrlu i In Ills /, winli \ 

date 3d March 1SC7 "I'nlkn into n lad i' 1 tini)dil n I'lwldl It 

cold etc , incapable of nnjtliiiip which i\in 1 i iin mil 'woil lot two 
weeks past, — cannot (,\en loitch upon tin pO"i b ibbh iiboiil Woidswoiih 
(till to da) with cnori) — am, in brief, /(-/o c, not iipuil lo, tho 
complcMlics of ni) Miualioii , nnd for most put ml uiibh, dl md, 
oftcnesl sad as the e I'uu sndiu 1 of thivl 1 Ind, wlun It 1 omi > 
pate, IS in fact ni) tokrablcsl mood } all billi iin ss nnd dl loiiti nl tin n 
taken awa) 1 — Shnl spearc ln> bun ni) lominoii n \dln|' 1 In tin 1 I 
for me I can fall n]ion lure " 
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largely blended vntb abhorrence and perhaps a kind 
of fear His rvorks I knew , but never considerabh* 
reverenced, — could not, on attempting it. A man 
recognisabh* of strong intellectual powers, strong 
character , given to meditation, and much con- 
temptuous of the ///'meditative world and its noisy 
nothmgnesses had a fine limpid style of writing 
and delineatmg, m his small way ; a fine limpid vein 
of melod\- too m him (as of an honest rustic fiddls, 
good and well handled, but two or more of 

the strings, and not capable of much *) — in feet, a 
rather dull, hard-tempered, unproductive and almost 
wearisome land of man ; not adorable, b}- any 
means, as a great Poetic Gemus, much less as the 
Tnsm^istus of such whom only a select few could 
even read, instead of mis-reading, which was the 
opinion his worshippers confidently entertained of 
him ’ Pnvately I had a real respect for him withal, 
founded on his earh* Biography, which Wilson of 
Edinburgh had painted to me as of antique greatness 
signif}-mg “ Poverty- and Peasanthood, then , be it 
so But we consecrate oursehes to the lluses, all 
the same, and will proceed on those terms, Heaven 
aiding ’ This, and what of fecultj' I did recognise 
in the man, ga\e me a clear esteem of him, as of 
one remarkable and feirh bei ond common , — not to 
disturb uhich, I aioided speaking of him to his 
worshippers or, if the topic turned up, would listen 
V ith an acquiescing air But to my pnimte seif 
his dinne reflections and unfathomabilities seemea 
stinted, scanU* , palish and uncertain , — perhaps in 
part a fecbfe (denied at second hand through 

Coleridge) of the immense German fund of such ^ — 
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and I reckoned his Poetic Storehouse to be far from 
an opulent or well furnished apartment ! 

It was perhaps about 1 840 that I first had any 
decisive meeting with Wordsworth, or made any 
really personal acquaintance with him^ In parties 
at Taylor’s I may have seen him before , but we 
had no speech together, nor did we specially notice 
one another — one such time I do remember (prob- 
ably hefou^ as it was m my eailier days of Sterling 
acquaintanceship, when Sterling used to argue much 
with me), Wordswortlr sat silent, almost next to me, 
while Sterling took to asserting the claims of 
Kotzebue as a Dramatist (“ lecommended even by 
Goethe," as he hkewnse urged) , whom I with plea- 
sure did my endeavour to explode from that mad 
notion, — and thought (as I still recollect), " This will 
perhaps please Wordsworth, too,” who, however, 
gave not the least sign of that or any otlier feeling 
I had vanous dialogues with him in that same 
room , but these, I judge, were all or mostly of 
after date. 


On a summer morning (let us call it 1 840, then) 

1 was apprised by Taylor that Wordsworth had 
come to Town , and would meet a small party of us 
at a certain Tavern in St James’s Street, at break- 
fast, — to which I was invited for the given day and 
hour We had a pretty little room , quiet, though 
looking street-ward (Tavern’s name is quite lost to 
me) , the morning sun was pleasantly tinting the 
opposite houses, a balmy, calm and bnght morning , 
\\ ordsworth, I think, arnved just along with me , 


' Carijlc notes in Jourttal, under dnte 
“ seen W ordswortb again.” 


tst June iSse.lbathehas 
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vre had stall five minutes of sauntering- and mis- 
cellaneous talking before the whole were assembled. 
I do not positi\'el3' remember an\* of them except 
that James Spedding was there ; and that the others, 
not above five or six in whole, were pohte intelligent 
quiet persons, and, except Taador and Wordsworth 
not of any special distinction in the world. Break- 
fast was pleasant, fairh' bei'ond the common of such 
things , Wordsworth seemed in good tone, and 
much to Ta\'lors satisfaction, talked a great deal 
About “ poetic ’ Correspondents of his own (i e. corre- 
spondents for the sake of /hs Poetrr*, — especialli*, one 
such who had sent liim from Canton, an excellent 
C/usf of Tia, correspondent gnnningh- applauded by 
us ail) ; then about rurahties and miscellanies, 
“ Countess of Pembroke ’ (antique She-Chnbrd, 
gloiT,* of those Northern parts, who was not new to 
any of us, but was set forth b\* Wordsworth vath 
gusto and bnef emphasis, “You lili'-iivered ’ etc) 
now the only memorable item under that head 
these vere the first topics. Then finallj* about 
Lticraturi^, literary' laws, practices, observances, — at 
considerable length and turning wholh* on tne 
mechanical part, including even a good deal of 
shallou enough tlj , from me and others 

which -was well recciied on aU this Wordswortii 
enlarged witli eiadent satisfaction and was io\ fulh* 
re\ erent of the “ w ells of English undefiled,’' — though 
stone au hO as to the deeper rules, and weds of 
Eternal Truth and Harmonr* \ou were to tra* ana 
set forth b\ said undefiled wells of Rr~I s/ or what 
o her Speech \ o a had To me a little aisapnointing 

but not much , — though it would have given me 
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“ marches,” and do battle with the intrusive Heatlien, 
m a stalwart and judicious manner 

On this and other occasional visits of his, I saw 
Wordsworth a number of times, at dinners, in 
evening parties , and we grew a little more familiar, 
but without much increase of real intimacy or affec- 
tion springing up between us He rras uilhng to 
talk witli me in a corner, in noisy extensive circles , 
having weak eyes, and little loving the general 
babble current m such places One evening, prob- 
ably about tins time, I got him upon tlie subject of 
great poets, who I thought might be admirable 
equally to us both , but was ratlier mistaken, as I 
gradually found Pope’s partial failure I was pre- 
pared for , less for the narrowish limits visible in 
Milton and others I tried him witli Bums, of 
whom he had sung tender recognition , but Burns 
also turned out to be a limited inferior creature, anj' 
genius he had a theme for one’s patlios ratlier , even 
Shakspeare himself had his blind sides, his limita- 
tions — gradually it became apparent to me that of 
transcendent and unlimited there vas, to tins Critic, 
probabl}'’ but one specimen knorni, Wordsv orth him- 
self He by no means said so, or hinted so, in 
words , but on the wdiole it w'as all I gathered from 
him in tlus considerable t^tc-d-iClc of ours , and it 
w'as not an agreeable conquest New notion as to 
Poetry or Poet I had not in the smallest degree got , 
but my insight into the depths of Wordsworth’s 
pnde in himself had considerably augmented , — and 
It did not increase my love of him , tliough I did 
[not] in the least hate it either, so quiet was it, so 
fixed, ////appealing, like a dim old hchened crag on 
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the wa3fside, tlie private meaning of which, in con- 
trast with an}'' public meaning it had, you recognised 
with a kind of not Avholly melancholy gi in — 

Anotlier and better corner dialogue I afterwards 
had with him, possibly also about this time , which 
raised him intellectually some real degrees higher 


in my estimation than any of his deliverances wntten 
or oral had ever done , and w'hich I may reckon as 
the best of all his discoursmgs or dialogues witli me 
He had withdrawn to a corner, out of the light and 
of the general babble, as usual with him , I joined 
him there, and knowing how little fruitful was the 
Literarj' topic betv'een us, set him on giving me 
account of the notable practicalities he had seen in 
life, especially of tlie notable men He went into all 
this wth a certain alacrity, and was willing to speak, 
wherever able on the terms He had been in France 
in ^e earlier or secondarj^ stage of the Revolution , 
lad witnessed tlie struggle of Giiondins and Moun- 
in particular tlie execution of Gorsas, " the first 
iJcpidy sent to tlie Scaffold and testified strongly 
0 the ominous feeling which tliat event produced in 
lerj'body, and of which he himself still seemed to 
retain something » ^ere will it cud, when you have 
set an ex-ample m this kind?" I k-new well about 
found, in my readings, no trace of 

perceived 

nw that Wordsworth might be taken as a true sup- 
plement to my Book, on this small point He did 
0 en\ ise add to or alter my ideas on the Revo- 

long there, but hastened 

noted noteworthy, or at least 

n of that and the subsequent time. " Noted ” 
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and named, I ought perhaps to say, rather than 
“noteworthy”, for in general I forget vhat men 
they V ere , and now* remember onl}^ the excellent 
sagaatj*, distinctness and credibility of Wordsu orth’s 
little Biographic Portraitures of them Xever, or 
ne\er but once, had I seen a stronger intellect, a 
more luminous and veracious pov-er of insight, 
directed upon such a survey of fellou-men and their 
contemporary journey through the world A great 
deal of Wordsworth lay in the mode and tone of 
drawing, but you perceived it to be faithful, accurate, 
and altogether life-like, though Wordsworthian One 
of the best remembered Sketches (almost the only 
one no''* remembered at all) was that of Wilberforce, 
the famous Xigger- Philanthropist, Draw ing-room 
Christian, and busy man and Politician In all 
” hich capaaties Wordsv orth’s esteem of him seemed 
to be pnvately as small as my own pnvate one, and 
"-as amusing to gather Xo hard v ord of him did 
he speak or hint , told, in brief firm business terms, 
How he was bom at or near the place called Wilbcr- 
forcc in Yorl^hire ( ‘ force ” signifying torrent or angi^- 
b'ook, I suppose, as in Cumberland^), v'*here, probably, 
his forefathers may have been possessors, though he 
vas poonsh, ho>'*hedid th,s and that, of insignificant 
?'to Wordsworth, insignificant) nature, — “and then,” 
added Wordsv orth, *• he took into the Ozl trade ” (I 
suppose the Hull whaling) , vh,ch livelj phrase, and 
the incomparable histoncal tone it was given in “ tJw 
O 1 Trade,” as a thing perfectly natural, and proper 
fo' such a man, — is almost the only po nt in the de- 
hreat on v nich is no' vivndly p’-esent to me. I 
rcn'e-nbc" onU tne rustic Picture, sketched as v ith a 
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cognised Poets of the world, did I listen to such 
sterling speech as yours, — golden product of a heart 
and brain all sterling and royal • That is a literal 
fact , — and it has often filled me with strange reflec- 
tions, in the whirlpools of this mad world ! 

Dunng the last seven or ten years of his life, 
Wordsworth felt himself to be a recognised lion, in 
certain considerable London Circles , and was in the 
habit of coming up to Town with his Wife for a 
month or two every season, to enjoy his quiet triumph 
and collect his bits of tribute talcs quales The 
places where I met him oftenest, were Marshall’s 
(the great Leeds linen-manufacturer, an excellent 
and very opulent man), Spring-Rice’s (i e Lord 
Monteagle’s, who and whose house was strangely 
intermarried with this Marshall’s), and the first Lord 
Stanley’s of Alderley (who then, perhaps, was still 
Sir Thomas Stanley) Wordsworth took his bit of 
lionism very quietly, with a smile sardonic rather 
than triumphant , and certainly got no harm by it, 
if he got or expected little good His Wife, a small, 
withered, puckered, winking lady, who never spoke, 
seemed to be more m earnest about the affair , — and 
uas visibly and sometimes ridiculously assiduous to 
secure her proper place of precedence at Table ^ One 
evening at Lord Monteagle’s — Ah, isuho was it that 
then made me laugh as we went home together ah 
me ' — — Wordsworth generally spoke a little with 

me on those occasions, sometimes, perhaps, we sat by 

' According to Sir Ilenij Tajlor, Mrs ^Vords^^ orth was "rather 
tall, and was in all respects so nnlikc this desenpuon that he says "I 
cannot but think there was simply a tnislake of one person for another 
— Ntneteo tJi Ceuttirj for June iSSl 
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one anothci , but there came from him notlimg con- 
siderable, and happily at least nothing witli an effort 
“ If 3'ou think me dull, be it just so !” this seemed 
to a most respectable extent to be his inspinng 
humour Hardlj'’ above once (peihaps at tlie 
Stanlej's’) do I faintly recollect sometliing of tlie 
contrarj'- on bis part for a little while , which was 
not pleasant or successful while it lasted The light 
was alwajfs afflictive to his ej^es , he earned in his 
pocket something like a skeleton biass candlestick, 
in which, setting it on the dinner-table, between him 
and tlie most afflictive or nearest of tlie chief lights, 
he touclicd a little spring, and tlieie flirted out, at 
the top of his biass implement, a small \ertical green 
circle, which prettily enough tlircw liis eyes into 
shade, and screened him from tliat sonow In proof 
of Ills equanimity as lion I remember, in conneebon 
with this green shade, one little glimpse , winch shall 
be given presently as finis But first let me say tliat 
all these Wordswortli phenomena appear to have 
been indifferent to [me], and have melted to steamy 
oblivion, in a singular degree. Of his talk to others 
in mj'- hearing I remember simply notlung, not even 
a word or gesture. To myself it seemed once or 
t\\ ice as if he bore suspicions, tliinkmg I v as w/ a 
real v orshipper, udiich tlirew him into sometlnng of 
embarrassment, till I hastened to get them laid, b}'- 
frank discourse on some suitable tinng (in the Stanlej^ 
Drawing-room, I remember, he hit a stool, and kicked 
it o\ er in striding fon\ ard to shake hands) , — nor, 
when we did talk, was there on Ins side or on mine 
the least utterance wortli noting The tone of Ins 
voice w'hen I did get him afloat, on some Cumber- 
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land or otlier matter germane to him, had a braced 
rustic vivacity, willingness, and solid precision, which 
alone nngs in my ear when all else is gone Of 
some Druid Circle, for example, he prolonged his 
response to me with the addition, “ And there is 
another, some miles off, which the country people 
call Long Meg and her DAUGHTERS ,” as to the now 
ownership of which, “It” etc , “and then it came 
into the hands of a Mr Crackenthorpe ,” — tlie sound 
of these two phrases is still lively and present witli 
me , meaning or sound of absolutely nothing more 
Still more memorable is an ocular glimpse I had in 
one of these Wordsworthian lion-dinners, very sym- 
bolic to me of his general deportment there, and far 
clearer than the little feature of opposite sort, ambigu- 
ously given above (recollection of that viz of unsuc- 
cessful exertion at a Stanley Dinner being dubious 
and all but extinct, while this is still vivid to me as 
of yesternight) Dinner was large, luminous, sump- 
tuous , I sat a long way from Wordsworth , dessert 
I think had come in , and certainly there reigned in 
all quarters a cackle as of Babel (only politer per- 
haps), — which far up, m Wordsworth’s quarter (who 
was leftward on my side of the table), seemed to 
have taken a sententious, rather louder, logical and 
quasi-scientific turn, — heartily unimportant to gods 
and men, so far as I could judge of it and of the 
other babble reigning I looked upwards, leftwards, 
the coast luckily being for a moment clear there, 
far off, beautifully screened in the shadow of his 
vertical green circle, which w as on the fartlier side of 
him, sat Wordsworth, silent, m rock -like indifference, 
slowly but steadily gnaiving some portion of ivhat I 
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judR’cd to be mii.ins, with Jus C}C and attention 
placid!} fixed on tlicse and these alone Tlic sigJit 
of wlioin, and of his rock-hke indifference to tlie 
babble, quasi -scientific and other, with attention 
tunicd on tlic small practical alone, was comfortable 
and amusing to me, who felt like him but could not 
cat raisins This little glimpse I could still paint, so 
clear and bright is it, and this shall be sj-mbolical 
of all 

In a few }cars, I forget m how many or when, 
these Wordsworth Appearances in London ceased , 
we heard, not of ill-hcalth perhaps, but of increasing 
lo\ c of rest , at length of tlie long Sleep’s coming , 
and nc\cr saw Wordsworth morc^ One felt his 
death as the extinction of a public light, but not 
otherwise The public itself found not much to sa}^ 
of him , and staggered on to meaner but more 
pressing objects — — Why should I continue these 

melancholy jottings in which I have no interest, m 
which the one Figure that could interest me is almost 
wanting' I will cease [Finished, after many miser- 
able interniptions, catarrhal and otlier, at Mentone, 
Sth March 1S6/] 


On the same day Carlyle w'ntes in his Journal 
“ Finished the rag on Wordsw orth to tlie last 
tatter, won’t begin anotlier Cui bono, it is wean- 
some and naught e\cn to mj’self I live mostl}'- 

alone , w ith ^ anished Shadow s of tlie Past, — man}- 
of them nse for a moment, inexpressibl}”- tender , 


1 \Vords\\ ortli diet! 23d Apnl 1S50 
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One IS never long absent from me Gone, gone, 
but very dear, very beautiful and dear ! Eternity, 
which cannot be far off, is my one strong city I 
look into It fixedly now and then , all terrors about 
It seem to me superfluous , all knowledge about it, 
any the least glimmer of certain knowledge, impos- 
sible to living mortal The universe is full of love, 
and also of inexorable sternness and veracity and 
it remains for ever true tliat ‘ God reigns ’ Patience, 
silence, hope 1” 
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of, H to, 55 

Bromle), Mks Dieenport, I 233, 
2}I 

Brown, James, touring with Cir- 
l)le and Iniiig, II 4353 
i Brown, \\ ilium, 1 32 
Br)<lcn, l\c\ Mr , II iSC 
Bullcr, Charles, II 63 , he ind Ins 
brother with Carl)lc in Ldiii 
burgh, 103-5 > ''t Green, 

141 , end of the engigcment, 

142 

Buller, Mr and Mrs , I 187 , II 
102 7, 141 

Burns, contrnsteel with Cirljles 
Father, 1 12 14 , Mrs Mon 
tngu’s recollection of, II 129 
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tor), and his two sisters, II 

50 

Campbell, Thomas, II 137, 184, 
CarhJe, Sir Anthon) , II 1 33 
Carlile, "Warrand, II 77, 87 
Carlyle, Adam, of Endelarh, I 23 
iicte 

Carlyle, Alexander, 1 96, 99, 1 23, 
272 , II 92, 178, 194. 

Carlyle, James See Carlyle’s 
Father 

Carlyle, James, Jun , I 241, 248, 
272 , II 66, 209 
Carlyle, Janet, L 272 , IL 177 
Carlyle, Jean, I 120, 272 , II 92, 
177 

Carlyle, John, I 41 
Carlyle, John Aitken, at St Leon- 
ards, I 227, 230, 232, 233 4 , 
mth Carlyle m London, 253 , 
appointed Executor, 266 - 73 , 
death, I 277 note, youthful days 
at home, II 92 , visits Craigen 
puttock ivith a letter of Goethe’s 
for his brother, 193 , Travelling 
Physician to the Countess of 
Clare, 201, 259 , letter concern 
ing Hazlitt’s death, 251 note 
Carlyle, Margaret, I 8 note , her 
beautiful character and early 
death, II 193 5 , mentioned 
also, 222 

Carlyle, Mary (Carlyle’s sister), 
ever kindly helpful, I 120, 234, 
272, 104. 

Carlyle, Mrs (Jane Baillie M elsh), 
bom July 14th, iSor, I 53, Miss 
Jewsbury’s mythical account of 
her (nnttcn at Lady Lothian s 
leriucst), 54 69 , Carlyle s corrcc 
lions and comments, 69 82, 89 
99 her loic for her Father, 71 2, 
144 , childhood -nccdotes, 76-S , 


at Comley Bank, 79i 
Craigenputtock, 80-90, II 243 
5 , friendship for Jeflrey, I 86, 
89 , II 238 9, 265 , kmdness to 
poor old Esther, I 87-8 , first 
visit to London, 92 , II 201- 
3 , terrible headaches , very 
hearty for London, L 97 , settled 
in Cheyne Row, “her life 
bnghter and braver than my 
own,” 100 , II 21 1 , helpful 
sympathy on learning that the 
6rst volume of the Frtnch Revo 
It than was burnt, I 106 9 , 
esteem for Mazzmi, ilo. Code 
froi Cavaignac, in , Mr and 
Mrs Sterling, 112, her one 
soir6e , the two wax candles, 

1 15, 255-6 , intercourse with the 
aristocracy, 116 19, 128 32, 244 , 
first impression of Lady Ashbur- 
ton , visit to Addiscombe, 119 
visit to Carlyle’s mother, 121 , 
II iSo , her ovm mother s death, 
I 121 , bitter gnef and many 
loving remorses, 122 3 , settles 
life rent of Craigenputtock on 
her mother, 123 , mterest in the 
Duke of Welhngton, 129 , an 
ccstors, 133 5 , her paternal 
grandmother’s runaway match, 
138 , affection for her old grand- 
father, 139 , her last parting 
with her mother, 150, loie for 
her maternal grandfather, old 
Walter M elsh, 151, 159, and 
for his son, her ‘ Uncle John,’ 
t66, liked London constantly, 
171 , esteem for Erasmus Dar- 
*73 1 visits Hamct Mar 
tincau’s soirees under difficulties, 
*78, docs not always ynrtici 
pate in her husband s Itentngs, 
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It*; nlilct lr> liir niLmoij, iSj 
t V »ntcrco\ir<r \\ith tlic Sttr- 
Iing’-, I’vrt , nt T ro'.'on P^r^on 
•>}C wnli Mr- ]!ullrr, 1S7 , 
'\oiiilirful how ‘-lie iimntmnctl 
hir rhctrfiilni.^':, iSS 90, 107 S’, 
-01, 2 iG, 2^0, 2}2 nrcliilccUinl 
lilent, 103, txlmpuistas two 
•Icinon fowls, 194, Mificniips 
ilunnjj till, tunc of IncJiufi, 
200 3 , iht t itatr of ))cr >:nntr 
inp^, 203 ^ , 'iccom|nnic<: I-ndj 
Aslihiirton to I dinljurgli, 205 , 
Msif; her Aunts nnd the 
t)on'ildsons nl lliddington, 207, 
her Ix-IIcrs, 20S 10, n serious 
nccidtnt nnd its consequences, 
2fo-3, pirtnl recover), 216, 
renewed illness, 21S , scene with 
1 Cntholic nurse, 22t-3, to St 
Lcomrds in nn "invnlid car 
rnge, "224, inrtnl recover) once 
inorc, 230, to Mrs rorsicr in 
Kensington, 233 , to Annuuhlc, 
234 , lo Nithsdnlc, 235 , in 
ChclsLi ngnin, conlinunll) iin 
proving, 23G , with Mrs I'wsrt 
nt Nithbnnk, 239, kind interest 
in her poor old hundress, 243 , 
the Edinburgh nddress , her nf 
fectionntc encourvgement nnd 
nnxict), 245-7 , plain victor), in 
the sight of her oven pcojilc, and 
of all the world, 24S 9, sudden 
nnd painless death, 250 i, buried 
in her rnther’s grave at Had 
dington, 254 , her Mother’s two 
vva\ candles to be lighted nnd 
burned, 255 6 

Cnrl)le, receives tidings of his 
Fnlhcr’s death, I 1-3 , marks 
down the main things he can 
recollect of him, 4 , a sacred 


jiride in Ins pc^sant hathcr, ii , 
characteristic feelings towards 
his jiarcnts, 156, 19, tradition 
of his forefathers at lliirrcns, 27, 
his uncles, 33 , his carl) life not 
n JO) fill, but a safe nnd whole 
some one , earliest recollections 
of his father, 44 6 , taken b) 
him to Annan Acadeni) , alvva)s 
generous in his school expenses, 
46 7 , their last meeting, 51 
Introrliiction to the Reminiscences 
of his wife, S3 , repudiates hliss 
Jcvvsbur)’s mjtles, GS-9 , his ovvai 
corrections nnd comments, 69 
S2, S7, 90, somehow It solaces 
Tile to write of her, 7S, 116, 132, 
iGG, 171, 1S4, 1S9, 193. 257, 
II 220, 274, life at Comlcy 
Hank, I 79 , at Craigcnpultock, 
So 90, II 2435, correspond- 
ence with Goethe, I 85, futile 
visit to London with Sar/(» 
Kesarius, 91 2, his wife joins 
him there, 92 , the return home, 
95 G , rcsolv cs to settle m Lon 
don, 96, his departure, and part- 
ing from his familj, 98 uate , 
searching for a house, 90 , again 
joincti by Ins vv ife , deades upon 
Chc)nc Row, 100, II 21 1 , 
vvTites Fituch Revolution, I 103, 
105 9i 170 j the first volume 
burnt, 106, the whole nt last 
completed, loS , timely aid from 
Emerson and Amenca, 112, 
disappointment about the Lon 
don Revtero, 113 , change 
worked in him b) study of 
Cromwell, 114, lectures in Ed- 
ward Street, 1 14, 185 , getting 
noticed by select mdivaduals of 
the anstocracy, 1169, )enrl) 
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visits to his mother, 12 1 , many 
iveeks at Templand, on the occa 
Sion of Mrs. Welsh’s death, 122, 
the pmch of poverty relaxing, 
124 , Cromwell published , Lat- 
ter Day Pamphlets a great rehef 
to my own conscience, 125 , 
populanty occasioned by the 
Edmhurgh Address, 126, friends, 
not a few, I have had all along, 
127 , for many years met the 
choicest of the Enghsh aristo- 
cracy at Lord Ashburton’s, 128 , 
Wellington, 129 - 31 , death of 
John Sterling, 131 , first nsit at 
Mrs Welsh’s house, 146-7 , his 
laughter inherited from both 
parents, 153 4 , visits to Temp- 
land, 163-5, 168 70 , London 
acquaintances JIrs Austm, 172, 
Leigh Hunt, 174 5 , Allan Cun 
mngham, 17S 6, Hamet Mar 
tmeau, 176-80, three days in 
Cromwell’s country, 187 , the 
Letters and Speeches, iSS 9 , 
Latter Day Pamphlet time very 
sad and heaiy, 190 l , IPfe of 
Sterling, 192 , like to be driven 
mad by the demon fowls, 194 , 
visit to his mother’s death bed, 
195*6 > tmce m Germany, 196 7, 
“our books our onlj children, 
and m a true sense they were 
rcn\y ours, ’ rgS, his unfortunate 
“sound proof” room, 198-200, 
the Pnednch affair bj far the 
worst we ever had, 200-3 , Battle 
of 'Mollwitz, 202 , m Lady Ash 
burton s railwaj carnage to Edin 
burgh, 205 6, his ifc s Letters, 
20S 10, her 'everc illness, 210 
-4 working at St Leonards, 
'2S hi, dailj rides there, 229 


30 , back to Chdsea, 235 , 
Edmburgh Rectorship, 244 , the 
Address, 247-8 , intelligence of 
his Wife’s sudden death, 249 52, 
his return home, 253 , the fune 
ral at Haddington, 253 4 , for- 
bids the pubhcation of the Note- 
book as It stands, 257 , Deed 
hequeathmg Craigenputtock to 
the Umversity of Edmburgh, 
161-6, Will and Codial, 257*77 
Carlyle first sees Imng at the An- 
nan school, II 16 , becomes 
Mathematical Master there, 18, 
231 , thoroughly detested his 
funebon and position, 19, his La 
tin Exegesis, 20 , makes Irving’s 
acquaintance m Edinburgh, 214, 
welcomed by him to Kirkcaldy, 
24-7 , no two Kaisers more 
kingly, 26 , Irving’s Library of 
great use, 28 , pleasant and pro 
Stable talk, 29 , farewell sym 
patby for Mr and Mrs Glen, 
32 3, 37 , last feeble tatter of 
connection with clencal outlooks 
allowed to snap, 39 , influence 
of the old English writers, 41 
tour to the Trosachs, etc., with 
Irvmgandothers, 43 53, through 
Yarrow and Moffatdale, 53 6 , 
Irvmg s high appreaation first 
led him to compare his father 
ivith other men, 56 , life at 
Kirkcaldy , klargaret Gordon, 
56 9 , tired of schoolmastenng, 
but mth very dubious prospects, 
59 61 , timorously aiming to- 
wards literature, 60, 232 5, 
Sjmpathy with the Radii^ 
“rising' in Glasgow, 68 9, wsits 
to Imng, always with fnendhest 
welcome, 70 2 , meetings mth 
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221 S , first visit to Jeffrey, 
23s 7 j articles m the Edinburgh 
Review, 237 , Jeffrey’s visits at 
Comley Bank, 238 9 , his ac 
quaintance an immense acquisi 
tion, 240 , ready to have tned 
anything m pracbcal help, 241 , 
his visits to Craigenputtock, 
24s 50 , a return visit to Craig 
crook , sharp fencing bouts 
night after night, 252 3 , Jef 
ftey’s generous offer of pecuniary 
help, 254 5 , visits at Ampton 
Street, 161-3 , Carlyle’s old en 
thusiasms not dead , eagerly 
desirous of some humblest an 
chorage, 265 , disappointed hope 
as to the Edinburgh Observa 
tory, 266 8 , often felt, while 
ivnting the French Revolution, 
that he could learn to do almost 
anything, from engineenng and 
architecture, up to still higher 
things of the physical or spiritual 
kind, — yet forbidden to try any 
of them, 266 , his condition of 
mind vhile writing the Remi 
niscences of Irving and Jeffrey, 
274 

Dreadfully in want of some 
Tail again, 274 S , first acquaint 
nnce vath Southey’s Books, 
276-8 , Southey introduced to 
him by Henry Tajlor, 278 85 , 
inld excitation of nerves, after 
finishing that gnm book, the 
rrench Revolution, 286 , the 
Athenecuni’s plaad condemna 
tion of It, 2S7 , Thackcta> s 
laudation of it in the Times , 
Mrs Carljles a am attempts 
to cheer and irradiate has dark 
ncs>., 2SS Soutlicj s sj-mpatlij, 


assent, and recogmUon of it, ns 
a salutary bit of “scriptural” 
exposition for the public and 
mankind, 289 , the other Con 
script Fathers of Literature, as 
with Sartor, had declined to 
vote at all, 289 90 , Southey 
at Cheyne Row, 291 2 , mutual 
estimates of Shelley, 292 3 ; last 
interview with Southey, 294 , 
tidings of his last illness and 
death, 293 

Incapable of anything to be 
called “work” for two weeks 
past, 297 note, indifference to 
Wordsworth’s poetry , a fine 
limpid vein of melody in it, but 
stinted, palish and uncertain, 
297 8 , meets him at Henry 
Taylor’s, 299 , tnes to talk ivith 
him about our great poets, 302 , 
interested in his clear sketches 
of the notable men he had seen 
in life, 303 5, greatly struck with 
his luminous and veracious power 
of insight in such matters, 304 , 
and also with his equanimity 
and rock hke indifference as 
literary lion, 307-9 , IVhy should 
I continue these melancholy 
jottings? I live mostly alone with 
vanished Shadows of the Past, 
309 , for ever true that ‘ God 
reigns,’ 310 

Carlyle, Rev Gavin, II 77 i 218 

Carlyles Aunt Fanny, I 32 

Carlyle’s Father , his peaceful 
death, I i , II 260 , he, e\clu- 
clusively , determined to educate 
his son, I 3, 18, 46 , a man of 
the largest natural endowment, 
5, never spoke of uliat was 
thsagrceablo and past, 6 , would 
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lea\ c nothing till it n is dotu , 7 , 
inj talk tint hid nieiiuiig m it 
he could listen to, but to no 
other, S , imsable, but with n 
siucentj that compelled behcf 
iiid regard, 9, man’s face he 
did not fear, God he ah\a)’s 
feared, 10 , b) no means an 
insubordinate man, li , a grain 
natural politeness in him, 12 , 
indilTerenee to Burns and his 
poetrj’ , uholl) a man of action, 
13 , education the most limited, 
14 , his heart seemed ns if 
\rallcd in, 15 , a mcraful heart 
to real distress , a w iscl) gener 
ous economist, 16 7, 19 , singu 
Iarl> free from affectation and 
emj, 17, liked to listen to a 
good argument, iS , a man of 
strength and a man of toil, 20 , 
his sorrow at Icaiing Browai 
knowe, 21 , stmte'd childhood, 
21-2, 2S, a good son, 23, 
bo) isli quarrels , liked to speak 
of his father, 24-5 , early force 
of conscience, 29-30, John Orr 
Ins sole tcaclicr in schoohng, 
32 , he and his brotliers learn 
to be masons, 33 , assists m 
building Auldgarth Bridge, 35 , 
his lasit there in after jears, 
36, S4 , a dim picture of his 
joutli and opemng manhood, 
37 40 , religious influences, 40 , 
death of his first wife, 41 2, 
marncs Margaret Aitken, 42 , 
well established m Ecclefcclian, 
43 , earlj recollections of him, 
44 6 , his tender consideration, 
47, St, ‘^)'mpathj with the 
sufteniigs of the poor, 4S , quits 
the mason trade, and becomes a 


farmer, 49, iisits Craigcnput 
lock, 50, S4, a father to be loi ed 
and honoured, 52 , his heartj 
laughter, 153 , Inang’s clear 
recognition of, and appreciation 
b} him, II 56, his talk com 
pared with Wordsworth’s, 305 
Carljle’s Grandfather and his 
famil}, I 21 S 

Carl} le’s Mother , her resignation 
in trouble, I 2 , free loiang 
nature, 156,47, II 66, S3, 
frugal w ithout stinginess, I 19 , 
mamed in 1795, 42 , motherly 
self-control, 9S mte , her son’s 
jcarlj Msits, 121 , her beautiful 
sporUie laughter, 154, lier 
pious life and death, 195 6 , her 
son’s heterodox) , II 92 
Camignac, Godefroi, at Chc)aic 
Row, I 110-2S, 

Chalmers, Dr , II 30, loS , hears 
In mg preacli, 6r , Carl) le’s 
intenicws with, 72 5 
Charles X , seen b) Carl)lc m 
the Louitc, II 162 
Chtz), M do, Carl)lc’s intcmcw 
walh, in Pans, II 164 
Chorlc), John R., a warm and 
faithful friend to Carl)lc, and 
one of the best read men in 
London, I igS > ote 
Chnstison, Professor, II 26 
Churcli, Mr , of Hitchill, II 19, S5 
Clerk, John, II 224-3 
Colcndgc, and Ins influence, II 
41, III, 198, 2S3, Carl)lc’s 
visits, 130-2 
Comle) Bank, I 79 ' 

Comte and Positnisni, II 219 
Craigcrook, I S6 / e't 
Craigenputtock, I So ttt'e, S7 , 
Mrs. Carl)lc giicsit in Iifaent 
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to her mother, 122 , bequest of, 
by Carlyle, to the Umversitj of 
Edinburgh, 124 w/t, 261 6 
Craik, Miss Mary, I 22S, 231, 235 
Cnbcism and its value, I 126 S 
Cunmngham, Allan, I I 75 II 
169 , dinner to, at Dumfries, 
1901 

DARt\iN, Charles, I 173 
Danvm’s, Erasmus, visits to 
Cheyne Row, I 173 
Davis, President, I 239 
Democracy, forbidden, mevitable, 

II 197 

De Quincey, and his review of 
Wtlhdm Metster, II 151 3 , 
Southeys rage against him, 
2S2 3 

Dickens, Charles, I 24S , II 250 
Dickson, Mrs,, Irving's eldest 
sister, ir 95, iSi, 1S4 5 
Dinmddie, Mr zealous fnend of 
Irvings, II 121 

Diaon, Frank , his sunny career, 
inth tragic thunders uaiting it, 
II 627 

Donaldson, Imng’s assistant at 
Kirkcald}, II 32, 

Donaldson, the Misses, I 203, 207 
Don, Rei Dand, II 1S6 
Drummond, Henry, I 103 , II 
loi, 21S , Carlyle’s description 
of 1S7, 19S-9 

Duncan, Rev Henrj, of Ruth 
well, II 19 

Eccleffciian Meeting - House, 
H is 

Ellice, Edward, M P for Cov entr) , 
I 206 

Emerson s visit to Craigenputtock, 
I S5 , in \mcnca, first printed 


Sartor Rtsarius in book form, 
porm/t, sent Carlyle 
from sales of French Revolution, 
112. 

Empson, Mrs , II 247, 269, 270 
Empson, MTUiam, II 269, 270 
Esther’s, old, last da)-s, I S7-9 
Erskme, Thomas, I 247 S , II 
75 note. 

Fearn, Mr , II 132 
Fenwick, Miss, Sir Henr) Taj lot’s 
cousin, IL 279, 291 2. 

Fleming, Dr ,ofEdmbnrgli,H 103, 
Forster, John , his devoted friend- 
ship to Carlyle, I 19O, 226, 24S, 
250, 266, 276 , his unexampled 
kindness, 251, 253, appointed 
one of Carljle’s Executors, 
266 73 

French, Rev Mr , entertains Car- 
lyle, Irving, and IVarrand Car 
hie, II SS 

French Revolution, the, a suiadal 
explosion of an old wicked world, 
too wicked, false and impious 
for livmg longer, II 2S9 
Froude, Mr , cditonal inaccur 
acies, sec Preface, also I 54 , 
his lonng promise to take 
precious charge of the “ Letters 
and Memonals,” 270, Executor, 
m place of John Forster, de- 
ceased, 274 , mentioned also, 
1S9, 210, 266 

George IV ’s v isit to Edinburgh, 
II S4. 

Gibbon, II 2S 

Glasgow Radicals, rising of the, 
II 6S , Life in Glasgow, 70-2 
Glen, Mr and Mrs , of Annan, 
3- 3i 57, 23* 
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Goclby, Mrs , I 210 
Goethe, I II , his correspondence 
iMtli Cirlyle, S5 , II 169, 193, 
Cirljle’scndlessdcbt to linn, iSo 
Goniin, Sir Willnm, I 23S 
Gordon, hlargarct, II 57 g 
Gorsns, execution of, II 303 
Gmhnm, Sir James, I 165 
Graham, ^Ahlham, of Buniswark, 

I 89, II 71 , account of lum 
and his family, 78 84. 

Grant, Captain, II 122 

Hales 0\\ en, and its nail forges, 

II 149 

Hall, Captain Basil, II 60 
Hall, Dr, of Leicester, H 151 
Hamilton, William, Mrs Irwng’s 
brother in law, H 121 
Harvard College, bequest of books 
to, in remembrance of man) kind 
nesses rcccncd from Amcnca, 
I 26S9 

Harhtt, H 85, II 111,132,250-1 
Henderson, Robert, I 39 
Ileichus, Johannes, H 234 
Hoddam Hill, Carl)le for a )car 
tenant of, H 177 S 
Holland, Lady, I 117 
Hope, Adam, Ir\ mg’s sclioolmnstcr 
at Annan, H 6-14, his uncle 
DaMd, 10, his wife's death, 24 
Hope, DaMd, Adam’s cousin, H 
71 . 77 

Horrox, H 234 
Houghton, Lord, I 247 
Hunt, Leigh, at Che)nc Row, I 
loi , described, 104, 174 5 
Huxley, Professor, I 247 

Inciikeitii, and its Lighthouse, 
n 35 7 

Inglis, Dr ,11 231 


Irving, Edw ard , his reverence for 
Dr AVelsh, I 74, 143 , his one 
Msit to Cheyne Row, 103 , H 
I, 215, nlwa)'S so hoping and 
so generous, I 135 , takes Car- 
l}le to Mrs Welsh’s house, 146, 
II 85 , his kindred cheerfully 
quiet, rational and honest people, 
2 6 , his mother a tall black- 
eyed handsome woman, 5 , his 
remarkable schoolmaster, Adam 
Hope, 6 14 , early religious life, 
II 5 , visits Annan scliool, 16 8, 
slight tiff wath Carlyle in Edin 
burgh, 22 4 , heartily welcomes 
him to Ivjrkcaldy, 24 7, a pleas- 
ant and profitable -time, 29 , 
walks and talks together, 29 32, 
the Inclikeith adventure, 32-7, 
V isits to Edinburgh, 38 , lus 
early earnest style of preaching, 
40 3 , tour to the Trosachs, eta, 
with Carlyle, Pears, and James 
Brow n, 43 53 , w ith Carl) Ic 
through Yarrow and Mofiatdale, 
53-6, ever increasmg esteem 
between Irving and Carlyle’s 
Father, 56 , lookmg forw ard to 
a Clerical career, 59 61, negotia- 
tion with Dr Chalmers, 61 , 
accepted by the great Doctor and 
his Congregation, 67, hisfnendly 
syanpathywath the poor Glasgow 
weavers, 70, life in Glasgow, 
71 , cliaractcnstics of lus ser- 
mons, 7577, takes Carlyle to 
Haddington, 85 , wath Carlyle 
on Drumclog Iiloss, 88 , his 
happy visits to lus happy home 
in Annandale, 96 , v ery generous 
to every Ixidy s talent, 97 , lus 
position at Glasgow not without 
its embarrassments, 98 , invated 
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to London, 99 , huge content 
ment of his congregation and of 
all onlookers, loo , recommends 
Carlyle as Tutor to Charles 
BuUer and his brother, 102 , 
rumours in Scotland of his 
boundless populantj', loS , on 
his wedding tour, superlatively 
happy, 109 13 , introduces Car 
Ijle’s Schiller to the London 
Magazine, 113 , warmly wel- 
comes him m London, and in- 
troduces him to London societj , 
n6 134, 140, 142, 166, 168, 
draivmg room furnished as if by 
beneficent fames, 1 18 , a pretty 
group of merry girls, 120 , his 
preaching at Hatton Garden, 
134, Christian Religion to be a 
truth again, and not a mere 
paltry form, 135 , his populanty 
and endless patience with people 
crowding about him, 136 7, 
140 , lajung the foundation of 
the Caledoman Chapel, 142 , at 
Dover with Carljle and the 
Strache)’S, 155 6, 165 , “ Pulpit 
Populanty,” 167, 173 , Interpret- 
ations of Prophecy, 1 74 5, 1S7, 
address to the Missionary Society, 
1S2 , a touch of rash ostentabon, 
183 , bnef visit to his father and 
mother at Annan, 1S3 4 , visit 
to Comlcy Bank, 185, must go 
then, and suffer persecutions as 
my fathers bar e done, 1S6 , visit 
to Craigcnpnttock, franker and 
happier than for a long time, 
1S6 9 , deposed from the Scot 
tish Established Ivirk, 1S9 90, 
20S-9, rcmorcs to a larger house 
m Judd Street, 196 , talk mlh 
Carlyle, getting deep m pro- 


phecy and other aberrations , 
condemnation of Democracy , 
197 , Gdl of Tongues, 204 S , 
Carlyle’s earnest and fhendly 
expostulation, met by him ruth 
a modesty' and friendly niagna 
lumity' rrhich no mortal could 
surpass, 206 8 , the last time he 
ever preached in Annandalc, 
209, met by Carlyle in Sensing 
ton Gardens , his hair groivn 
gray, his elasbcity' and strengtli 
gone, but himself as kind and 
loving as ever, 212 , at Neu- 
man Street, 214, his first, and 
farewell visit to Cheyme Row, 
215 6 , his last letters to his 
Mhfe, of almost apocalyptic ira 
pressn eness, 217 

Irving, George, uath his brother 
at Kirkcaldy, II 27 

Irving, Washington, II 161 

Jeffrey, Lord, I 79, visits to 
Craigenputtock, 85 6, 89 , II 
245-8, the cleverest of ad\ ocates, 
I 141 , IL 226, introduces Car- 
lyle to Murray, 200 , one of 
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